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Editorial 


N THE September, 1949, number of Cross anp Crown Father 

James M. Gillis, C.S.P., appended a footnote to his article, Action 
and Contemplation. “This article went to press before news was re- 
leased of the planned papal action in regard to cloistered orders.” Our 
editorial office received many frantic inquiries from nuns and other 
readers. Investigation disclosed that the news report which was the 
authority for the statement had been based on rumor. One year later, 
however, the report has been authenticated. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII convoked an International Congress of 
Religious at Rome on November 27, 1950. More than 3000 representa- 
tives of the various Orders and Congregations were in attendance. 
Among them was Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., now a member of the 
Institute of Spirituality at the Angelicum, Rome. He has sent us de- 
tailed accounts of the proceedings of the Congress, and has contributed 
an article treating of one of the fundamental trends of the meetings to 
this number of our magazine. We believe that a digest of the important 
topics of discussion during the Congress will be of interest to our 
readers. 

The central theme of all the conferences was the adaptation of reli- 
gious life to contemporary needs. In the closing session the Holy 
Father emphasized this dominant note: “There are many circumstances 
in which religious can and must adapt themselves to the needs of the 
times and men . . . that they may meet changed times in a new and 
fitting manner. The three great needs of our age are: breadth of 
thought, unity in planning, and speed in acting.” He called to mind St. 
Theresa of Lisieux and St. Francis Xavier as models of a powerful, 
fruitful interior life. Each religious institute must jealously guard the 
traditions and spirit of its founder, but it must also be ready to make 
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whatever adjustments are necessary for an effective apostolate in our 
times. 

Among the speakers of the first day were the famous Father Lom- 
bardi, S.J., and Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Father Lombardi gave 
a forceful speech, saying that each religious institute had been found- 
ed to encounter some crisis of its day. In our day the Church is faced 
with a special crisis. Charity remains the basis of all perfection; reli- 
gious must seek God first. But the times of our founders are not our 
times. We cannot use the selfsame means in every respect which they 
used. A religious institute is a living member of the mystical body. It 
must grow and change. Its immutable part is its spirit, its peculiar end, 
and the means necessary to that end. All else in the institute is subject 
to change, and must be changed to meet the needs of different gen- 
erations. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange summed up the theological and ascetical 
aspects of adaptation. Renovation is not innovation. Religious must not 
fall prey to the modern heresy of action, and must not jettison the es- 
sential austerity of religious life in a misguided attempt to conform to 
false standards of goods in contemporary society. 

In other sessions various speakers insisted that a crying need today i is 
for religious men and women who are specialists in every activity which 
has a bearing on Christian living. The barrier between religious and the 
laity must be broken down. Cardinal Piazza informed the participants 
in the Congress that the Congregation of Religious will strongly insist 
that each religious society return to its primitive spirit and then make 
application of that spirit to the world of today. The proper work and 
spirit of each institute, its rule and discipline, and the formation of its 
members pertain to the substantial nature of the institute. These must 
not be tampered with. But adaptation to contemporary needs must be 
effected in all accidental aspects. The founders of the various orders 
were revolutionary in their age, but what was new for them is now 
antiquated in many cases. Each order, each congregation, has some- 
thing unique to contribute to Catholic life. If it fails to make that com 
tribution in a way suited to modern needs, then it should either receive 
a new mission or be suppressed. 
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EDITORIAL 3 


Throughout the Congress discussions were on a most practical level. 
In the matter of devotion it was agreed that some of the laity have a 
better appreciation of liturgy and of the necessity of vocal prayer than 
some religious. In institutes which are mixed or purely active a shorten- 
ing of common prayers seems advisable. Not all religious make enough 
use of the daily examen, without which genuine spiritual growth is 
impossible. Superiors should give consideration to the prevalence of 
nervous disorders among our youth, an outgrowth of the frenzied 
tempo of modern life. In former centuries monks and nuns and all men 
lived in a different world where life proceeded at a slow pace. Hence 
some of the remnants of old religious practices, especially in the matter 
of mortification, are today senseless if not baneful. Even today, as al- 
ways, mortification is of the essence of religious life, but it must be 
practiced with an eye to its purpose and the physical capabilities of 
individual religious. Luxury and superfluity in material things are in- 
compatible with a religious spirit, but this does not mean that modern 
religious are to be deprived of those inventions of the age which may 
assist them in their work, such as the automobile, the typewriter, and 
the radio. The new Apostolic Constitution for cloistered nuns, Sponsa 


Christi, has been amply reported and commented on in the Catholic 
press. 


It is the consensus of opinion that most of the subjects discussed in 
the Congress apply specifically to European countries. In the United 
States religious life has been abreast of the times, perhaps too much so, 
since the various institutes were established here under modern condi- 
tions. However, American Catholics must not erroneously become 
enthused over what may appear to be sweeping approbation of our 
way of religious life. The Congress by no means repudiated the con- 
demnations of naturalism, activism, and “Americanism.” It does seem 
necessary that many European religious should come out of the walled 
towns of their convents, participate actively in the work of the apos- 
tolate, and keep abreast of changing times. But here in the United 
States emphasis must be in the direction of the fuller cultivation of the 


interior life so that our already thriving apostolate may be completely 
successful. 
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All of this, of course, is not legislation but merely in the way of 
recommendation. These are indications of the trends which modern 
religious life must follow. Some of the suggestions may point the way 
for future laws, and to this end it was proposed that some members of 
the various orders be permanently attached to the Congregation of 
Religious. It seems likely that a meeting of all Superiors General will be 
called for further discussion, and that a petition will be drawn up re- 
questing His Holiness to make a solemn declaration of the principal 
decisions of the Congress. 

The editors of Cross anp Crown believe that a perusal of these 
proceedings will enlighten the religious and the faithful of the United 
States. We do find implied approval of our flourishing apostolate, but 
at the same time a grave warning that an apostolate which is not the 
fruit of contemplation is empty and dangerous. There is a parallel in 
Catholic literary activity which points up the differences of attitude 
in Europe and in America. The bulk of European Catholic literature 
has a theoretical and speculative bent; our literary output, especially 
in our periodicals, is preponderantly practical and down to earth. Cross 
AND Crown has been dedicated to the effort of discovering a felicitous 
medium by stressing the principles of spirituality as matter for medita- 
tion, and by showing their application to the practical spiritual prob- 
lems in the world of today. 


Joun Leonarp Catianan, O.P. 





































Family Likeness 





HERE is an easy competence for family life in every one of us. 

After all, we were made to live in a home and are as wisely 
equipped for such life by the divine Architect as fish are for life in 
water or birds for flight through the air. We like the looks of those at 
home because, as a matter of fact, they look like us; we can under- 
stand their gifts and their deficiencies for we have drunk up our sup- 
ply of blood from the same common source of both. Disinterested love 
needs no protestations here for it is the atmosphere which allows the 
family to breathe and live. We can relax and be ourselves within the 
family; here there is no need for armor, no percentage in bluff, no 
mercy for swank, and no scorn for our weaknesses. We move through 
that family life with none of the timidly cautious advance made to 
strangers, none of the haunting fear that eats into our confidence as we 
sortie into strange lands or into levels of society that are new to us. 
We are at home and our every movement shows it: here we are seen 
at our very best and at our very worst; for here we are at home. We 
belong. 

This easy competence of our is strictly limited to human family 
life, for it is only within those strict limits that we are natural sons. 
The divine family is altogether out of our orbit; there is nothing in our 
nature that gives us the privilege of calling God our Father. It is only 
when the supernatural has loosed its breathless powers into our lives 
that we can be called sons of God; even that power exceeding all na- 
ture does not change our nature but, leaving it intact, elevates it. We 
are still not sons of God except by adoption. 


It is well for us to understand how far God had to go in this matter 
of adoption so that we might not hesitate to believe how far He in- 
vites us to go. Adoption, as we ordinarily understand it, demands no 
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more than warm mercy that throws open the doors of home to a 





































homeless child, giving the child access not merely to the hearth but to | d 
the very hearts of the household; granted the continuance of mercy’s | d 
delicate graciousness, the adopted child is immediately and forever one | tl 
of the family. Knowing our own powers, we do not attempt to adopt | o 
any being not of our nature; the best efforts of the most mawkishly | E 
sentimental fall short of making a dog one of the family. If we could | f 
so elevate the nature of the dog that he would become like ourselves, | c 
knowing and loving as we do, speaking our speech, cultivating our | fe 
manners, aiming at our goals, undetectable as a stranger while he moves | u 
through the complexities of human social living, then we would have | tc 
some little idea of what we expect of God in His adoption of us as} g: 
sons. There would, in fact, be much less of distance bridged in a dog’s | th 
leap to human heights than in the soaring flight of man or woman to | fe 
the divine heights of God’s own family. There is infinity between our | di 
nature and God’s, between our life and His; and we have absolutely | th 
no equipment for divine living. ur 
The adoption by which we become sons of God is obviously a work 
possible only to omnipotence; nothing else could possibly overcome G 
the difficulties involved in such adoption. If we are to live the divine 
arias ; eth ad 
family life as sons, we must share in the divine life; we must be given ha 
a life, over and above our human one, that will enable us to live on a a 
divine plane. Omnipotence overcomes this difficulty by the gift of} 4. 
sanctifying grace; by this gift we are divinely alive, by its absence we} . 
are supernaturally dead. If omnipotence were to stop short at the gift a 
of the life of grace, we would be supernatural paralytics incapable of a 
the least activity; a poor kind of adoption indeed, and a meagre share ai 
of the family life into which we are adopted. That we might be able} jy 
to act divinely, omnipotence elevates our every active capacity by the 
infusion, along with grace, of divinely perfect virtues; the supreme 
virtue thus divinely given is charity which thus becomes the source of} in; 
all this divine movement, sharing its goal of divine movement by direct- ha 
ing all the other virtues, and forging the bond by which we are one} (F 
with God. 1 





With charity as the bond of union, with the virtues moving undet 
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the direction of charity to the goal that is properly God’s we can and 
do move on the family plane of the divine. But we do it badly. We are 
dead without grace, utterly inactive without the virtues; with no more 
than grace and the virtues, we are clumsy, awkward, falling far short 
of the routine activity of this family into which we have been adopted. 
Even though our human limitations are divinely extended by the in- 
fused virtues, they are still limitations that do not make for ease or 
competence in the divine family; the virtues, for all their divine per- 
fection, still work in the human manner, making their way laboriously 
up to principles, lumbering, sliding, slipping down from the principles 
to their application, waiting on reason’s cautious and uncertain investi- 
gations, harassed by the sallies of ignorance and passion, accomplishing 
their goals only at the cost of mighty effort. We have more reason for 
feeling out of place than a dog at a banquet table; we have none of the 
divine social graces. All about us is swift, sure knowledge; love that 
thrusts home to its target as sharply as a bolt of lightning; and actions 
untrammeled by indecision, caution, or the sheer drag of time. 


We are embarrassed in the divinely civilized social life proper to 
God; and we are an embarrassment to the divine family which has 
adopted us. We are infinitely out of our element, as red-necked, heavy 
handed, and ill at ease as a thug in a convent. We need something more 
than that participation of divine life which is grace, something more 
than those divinely elevated powers of action which are the virtues; 
something that will fit us to move as God moves socially, a help that 
will make our souls easily responsive to God’s own movement through 
our faculties and the divinely given virtues. That social gift by which 
we act as God acts in all His relations with others is the gift of the 
Holy Ghost which is called the Gift of Piety. 


“Now the Holy Ghost moves us to this effect among others, of hav- 
ing a filial affection towards God, according to Romans viii, 15: “You 
have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba 
(Father).’ And since it belongs properly to piety to pay duty and wor- 
ship to one’s father, it follows that piety, whereby, at the Holy Ghost’s 
instigation, we pay worship and duty to God as our Father, is a gift of 
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the Holy Ghost.”? This is the gift which completes and perfects our 
adoption into the family of God. Because of this gift, it can be said of 
us: like father, like son. With it, it is not only true that we live with a 
divine life, act towards divine goals, but we also act divinely; for by 
this gift we share the justice of God. 

That note of justice is fundamental. The gift of Piety deals only 
with our relations to others, and with all our relations with others. In 
other words, it deals with the proper field of justice, perfecting the 
virtue of justice to its fullest divine bloom. Just as justice is the absolute 
requisite for social living among men, so the gift of Piety is the absolute 
requisite for the social living of the sons of God. On the purely human 
level, it is not good for man to be alone. He needs society both because 
of his insufficiency and because of his superabundance. To obtain the 
goods that make for full human life, men must pool their efforts, no 
man is sufficient unto himself; and the same is true as regards the ward- 
ing off of the evils and dangers that threaten the fullness of human 
living. For the most part, this pooling of effort for good and against 
evil does not make heroic demands on individual men; its stuff is little 
things, routine, common, domestic, for justice is an integral part of 
every man’s every day, not the soaring, infrequent moments of heroism. 
On the side of superabundance, we need social life in order that we 
might share the riches that are ours, for we are made in the image of 
God, the perfect agent, who can act only to share of His bounty. We 
are most perfectly His image when we are distributing to others the 
things that cannot be lost in the sharing. We need others to give them 
of our truth, to teach them; we need others to give them of our good- 
ness, to love them; we need others to minister to their misery, to give 
them mercy. We need others, not merely that we might through them 
come home to God but that we might bring God home to them in our 
mirroring of the generosity of divine actions. 

We can, of course, abuse society, making the lives of others mere 
adjuncts, subsidiary possessions of our own; and thereby suffer the 
ultimate loneliness that is the inevitable fruit of injustice. In our time, 
injustice, the guaranteed destruction of social life, needs no spelling 


* Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 121, a. 1. 
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out: we need only write plundering satiety for assistance given and 
received, panicky flight from the misery of others for mercy, perver- 
sion of truth and abuse of the good, or, in milder form, a cautiously 
selfish denial to others of the truth and goodness that is our own. To 
all appearances injustice merely takes advantage of the fact of social 
life; in reality, it corrodes the very foundation of men’s life together. 
It is directly to our purpose here to note a peculiarly subtle danger to 
an age like our own where injustice flourishes. In the desperate strug- 
gle to keep a spark of human social life in a society almost fatally in- 
fected by the disease of injustice, in the crucial battle to maintain the 
bare minimum of justice whose absence is death, it is not hard to over- 
look entirely the divine perfection of human social life, the vigorous 
health of a social life far beyond our own which is the routine effect 
of omnipotence working within the souls of men and women with 
whom we live. The threats to the family life of men may distract us 
trom the glory of the social life of God shared by men, by ordinary 
men, by men like ourselves and in this day and age. We must not for- 
get that we are now sons of God because so many men are afraid to 
live up to their humanity; we must not be blind to our family life with 
God just because the family life of men is disfigured by disease. 

‘Lhe infused virtue of justice banishes injustice to the outer regions, 
making our will prompt and eager to give others their due; the infused 
virtue of mercy bubbles over into the lives of others in a steady flow of 
gratuitous gifts to all those to whom we are in some way bound, even 
though the bond be no sturdier than this other’s present need. The gift 
of Piety, by which we are at home even in the family life of God, 
makes us fiercely just, valiantly defending champions of others rather 
than their plunderers, afire, athirst for justice; it makes us merciful in 
the broad, uncounting measure of God’s own thoughtfulness, min- 
istering with an instinctive sympathy and appreciation to every need 
wherever found. It is significant that St. Thomas stresses the homely 
character of Piety in his insistence that it deals only with common 
things, the ordinary, in contrast to the gifts of Counsel and Fortitude 
with their concentration on the very difficult. A moment’s considera- 
tion makes plain that this is not nearly so much a restriction of the 
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field of the gift of Piety as a profound tribute to its perfection of 
social life; for it means that by the touch of the gift of Piety, all things 
become homely, common, because they all become domestic, details 
in the family life of God, with the world seen as no more than a spare 
room of God’s house pressed into temporary service for the pilgrim 
children on their way home. Inevitably, Piety leads men to the full 
fruits of social living: those who thirst after justice shall be filled, those 
who are merciful shall obtain mercy. 

The principal object of the gift of Piety is God as Father, and all 
things that pertain to God as Father: ourselves and other men as His 
children, all other creatures as His domestic possessions.? We can, then, 
get some appreciation of this gift of the Holy Ghost by considering 
its effect on our family life with God, with men, and in the world. 


I. Prery anp Our Lire witu Gop 


The perfection of our family life with God through the gift of Piety 
can be seen, at least in silhouette fashion, by considering a son’s regard 
for such a Father, a son’s appreciation of this divine Father, and the 
consequent outlook of the son of such a Father. It is true that other 
virtues look to God, but not precisely as to a Father. The virtue of 
religion, for example, and the gift of Fear of the Lord both concentrate 
on the divine excellence and flood our hearts with humility and rever- 
ential worship. Charity has eyes only for the divine goodness and 
rushes to embrace the divine friend. The gift of Piety looks to God as 
to a Father, and puts the filial touch in all of our actions, all of our 
thoughts, all of our dealings with others. By it, under the movement 
of the Holy Ghost, we focus on the paternal benignity of God. 

It is unfortunate that the word “benign” has been disemboweled in 
modern usage. It does imply the absence of harshness, a total estrange- 
ment from brutality, but that is no excuse for identifying it with futil- 
ity; the good-hearted failure whose gentle smile and kindly eyes argue 
that he means well but at the same time guarantee that he is too soft, 
too often beaten, to help anyone—such a man is not benign. He might 


* [bid., ad 3; Cajetan, In Summa theol., Ia Tae, q. 121, a 2. 
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like to be; but benignity is made of much sterner stuff. To Thomas, 
“the benign are those whom a splendid fire of love has burning to do 
good to others.”* To be caught up in the consideration of the paternal 
benignity of God, then, means to look at God’s fatherly activity, at 
His kindly will, His farseeing providence, the tireless care which em- 
braces our every sleeping and waking moment, the patience without 
limit, the forebearance that cannot be worn thin by our perversity, the 
understanding that knows our hearts better than we do ourselves. 

To say all this is to say no more than that we are sons looking at 
our father’s works precisely as our father’s. Every child cherishes the 
illusion of the utter perfection of its human father. This man, this 
father, is so much bigger than the child, so much stronger, so much 
wiser; it is easy for the child, and almost inevitable, to conclude that 
its father knows all answers, can do all things, understands every prob- 
lem and will come to the rescue in every crisis and against every mis- 
take. We smile remembering this illusion of our own childhood, 
reflecting on the inevitable shattering of the child’s happy mistake by 
the unrelenting blows of time. Eventually the child will know the 
human limitations of its parents, and its reverential admiration will too 
often be replaced by a superior pity which is understandable. in the 
light of youth’s quick strength, high hopes, and long dreams but which 
is no less false than the original hero worship. Yet in a deeper sense, the 
child’s estimate of its father is more a reflection of divine truths than 
an empty illusion. This parent is the principle from which flows the 
life of the child, but the principle only under God; he is a blurred im- 
age of the divine paternity, a secondary cause whose every moment 
of causality rests on and is explained by the supporting power and 
action of the First Cause. There is an omnipotent and omniscient 
Father of every child born into the world. That sublime truth comes 
to life in the details of our daily living through the gift of Piety; by 
it, Our mature eyes open to the truth that childhood’s simplicity took 
so for granted and it is precisely in seeing our eternally enduring child- 
hood in the family of God that the veils are torn away from the flam- 
ing benignity of God our Father. 


* Summa theol., la Mae, q. 70, a. 3. 
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We begin then to appreciate the Father of this divine family into 
which we have been adopted. From this aspect, the gift of Piety gives 
a divine perfection to that part of justice which is the virtue of reli- 
gion; under the gift of Piety, religion has an altogether new flavor and 
a mode of action far surpassing the human step-by-step procedure. The 
virtue of religion, looking to the divine majesty and the abyss that lies 
between the finite and the Infinite, demands that we acknowledge our 
place in the universe under God. It commands that we admit that God 
is the first source of our being, and that we give Him the respect and 
worship due to the Creator from His creature. 

Perfected by the gift of Piety, this activity of religion becomes a 
family affair, not so much a duty which can be proved to the hilt by 
careful reasoning, an obligation that holds rigidly however reluctant 
our heart, our hands, and our feet. It is rather the child’s boastful pride, 
eager praise, stout defense, and whole-hearted loyalty. We insist on 
the subordination of sonship precisely because this gives us a claim to 
such a Father, in sharp contrast to the modern’s sullen resentment 
against or rejection of God as a rival superior to man and challenging 
man’s supremacy. We are not jealous of God’s perfection, not resent- 
ful, rebellious, sullen, mocking or scornful in protest against the sublime 
perfection of God. This is a family affair. He is our Father, we are 
His sons, and extremely proud of the relationship. We are delighted 
that He is so superior, and shout His praises to the corners of the earth. 
The demands of religion are met, then, by spontaneous rushes of the 
heart to get more done, and more quickly, than any obligation could 
demand. 

In concrete terms, we readily bow before His holy words in Sacred 
Scripture. Whether we fully understand them or not, these are the 
words of our Father, a heritage of wisdom untainted by any falsity; 
so they carry an authority that reverberates through our whole being, 
an authority that is answered by a reverent honor quicker than an 
echo. These are words to be savored, repeated, mulled over, penetrat- 
ed; and always with gratitude welling within us to the Father who has 
told us so much of truth beyond our powers. It is our prompt pleasure 
to give all honor to the Blessed Mother of God, to the creature who 
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was closer than any other to our Father. The saints, those men and 
women whose whole lives were vivid testimony to their love and loyal- 
ty to our Father, are the objects of our special affection and close 
comradeship. This is a family affair. 


As a result of Piety’s perfection of religion, all the acts of this virtue 
will have a divine air about them, and that divine promptness, the 
common mark of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which leaves our human 
way so far behind. Thus, for example, devotion, which is the first act 
of religion, is a prompt will to serve the majestic Creator of the uni- 
verse. With the divine domestic note injected into this service, we 
must look to our own human family living for an appreciation of the 
perfection of this prompt service, for now it is the child’s service, not 
the labors of a servant. Our devotion finds a vague parallel in the small 
child’s eager pride and grateful sense of privilege the first time it is 
allowed a share, even though it be only a token share, in the adult 
labors of its parents: the tiny girl’s busy wielding of a dust cloth for 
the first time, the toddling boy’s momentary maturity as he is allowed 
to hold a tool or spend an hour in his father’s shop. True, the children 
soon tire of this privilege of partnership because they soon under- 
stand there are more important, more enticing things to do. But the 
sons of God never find more important or enticing things to do than 
to serve that omnipotent Father. Some few, through the kindness of 
God and the generosity of men, will be able to give service utterly to 
that divine family; and this is religious or priestly vocation seen in its 
very roots. Of course this vocation is impossible to men because it 
dedicates a man or woman to moving divinely in the divine family 
circle for every moment of a lifetime; such a vocation is a divine social 
grace given to men to make spontaneous this gesture of complete serv- 
ice to the Father. 


The act of the virtue of religion which is called adoration has us 
bend down before the Creator in acknowledgment of the absolute 
sovereignty of the Lord and Master of all things. The gift of Piety 
makes adoration practically a state of mind. Adoration thus perfected 
is not only the child’s bug-eyed wonder at paternal genius, it is the 
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adult son’s penetration of fatherly benignity and so of fatherly excel- 
lence. We are never out of reminders of that paternal sovereignty for 
every detail of our lives and of the lives with which we come into con- 
tact, every item of the world in which we live shouts a story of that 
omnipotent paternal care. It is not without significance that this gift of 
Piety, perfecting the will, is directed by the intellectual gift of Knowl- 
edge, the gift which comes to the divine through creatures. All the 
world is a record of fatherly perfection and thoughtfulness; we read 
it avidly, treasuring every detail lovingly; and, having read, we adore, 
adore with all our mind, all our heart, all our soul, this wondrous 
sovereignty of Him who is our Father. 

By sacrifice, the virtue of religion gives public and sensible acknowl- 
edgment of the supreme sovereignty of God and thus furnishes an out- 
let for the adoration and devotion which is crowding our hearts. Per- 
fected by the gift of Piety, sacrifice is no longer merely a duty to which 
obligation drives us. The Mass, parish services, the opportunities for 
community expression of our dependence on the Creator are family 


triumphs, intimately personal achievements celebrated by the family, 
public glorification of the name of that family into which adoption 
has admitted us. The Catholic’s serious obligation to hear Mass on Sun- | 
day is by no means the whole explanation of churches crowded despite 
bitter cold, stifling heat, or driving rains. We insist on having our part 


in these family affairs, and only very serious barriers can keep us from 
them. 


Under the gift of Piety, religion’s act of prayer becomes the talk of 
home. Often enough it is small talk; the friendly buzz that apparently 
has no momentous consequence, merely making the music of a home. 
Sometimes it is courageous, gallant, even sublime. Sometimes it is 
shamefaced, humiliating, apologetic, or pleading in the name of help- 
lessness. At all times, it is a family affair to which we move divinely, as 
sons of God should; keen to its privileges, exultant in its companion- 
ship, proud of its praises. The wonder is that not all prayer is in song. 

The attitudes and outlook of the members of a family are never 
locked up within the walls of a home as though they were disgraceful 
family secrets. They are carried to the world, and proudly. Inevitably, 
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then, the adopted son of God developes a special, a divine, outlook as 
a result of his awareness of the flaming benignity of his Father and 
his appreciation of the perfection of that Father. If an outlook is hard 
to define, at least it is easy to identify; certainly it is determined by 
what we most concentrate on and for which we have the sharpest ap- 
preciation. It is in terms of this that we think first, this is what flavors 
our judgments, this is the special color of all our thoughts. Husband 
and wife think first in terms of the family, a medical man in terms of 
health and disease, an engineer in terms of strains and stresses, and so 
on. The gift of Piety gives us a special outlook precisely as sons of 
God, as members of the divine family; this is the flavor of our judg- 
ments, the color of our thoughts. 


It can be detected most immediately, and with fundamental implica- 
tions that reach to the inmost depths of social life, in our attitude 
towards authority. It is so easy to see the subordination which is author- 
ity’s correlative as an affront to human dignity, an unwarranted restric- 
tion on a man’s activity, and a reflection on his adult ability to take 


care of himself. It can, in other words, be seen as the subjection im- 
posed unjustly on the slave, and maintained only by the constant threat 
of violence. In this light, certainly subordination is a degrading, dis- 
integrating injustice to a man; and the authority that imposes it is 
rightly seen as man’s enemy. The truth of that matter is that the sub- 
ordination imposed by rightful authority has an innate nobility all its 
own. It is a tribute to truth and order; an affirmation of a man’s dignity; 
and a steady nourishment to his strength. This subordination is no less 
than an insistence on a man’s rightful place, a recognition of what is 
above him and what is below him; it is a protection to a man against 
making a fool of himself by trying to play god or a beast of himself 
as he cowers before the burdens of his humanity. The virtues of sub- 
ordination protect and develop this ennobling subordination in us. 
Perfected by the gift of Piety, these virtues look to all holders of 
authority in the light of the divine paternity, the divine principality 
which is their source. This is authority’s only claim to respect, that 
it shares the principality of the source of all being; because in some 
little way, parents, country, superiors are, under God, sources of our 
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being, they lay valid claim to our subjection and obedience. The filial 
outlook of an adopted son of God sees all these superiors as sharers in 
the paternal benignity which has so won his heart in the family which 
has adopted him. His subordination to and respect for his parents be- 
comes a prompt, proud, eager thing. He cannot be a parasite on his 
country, a glutton for its nourishment and a shirker of its burdens and 
dangers; he is a patriot because God is his Father and his country has 
shared in that paternity. To those over him by reason of authority, his 
subjection is not sullen, resentful, a minimum service given for fear 
of a whip; for these have authority only because it was given them by 
God, only because they share the divine paternity. He gives a hardly 
less eager subjection to those who are above him by reason of learning 
or sanctity. So it is particularly dear to his heart to honor the saints, a 
joyous duty that will endure for all of eternity; it will be his special 
privilege to give the utmost of honor and subordination to the great- 
est of the saints, Our Lady, the Mother of God. 

_A second, and even more far-reaching characteristic of this adopted 
son’s outlook will be a detailed program of action towards other men 
and the world, a program patterned on that of his divine Father. The 
importance of this, and its extreme extensiveness, demand that it be 
given treatment under a heading of its own. 


Il. Prery anp Our Lire witn Men 


The gift of Piety completes our adoption into the divine family, 
and thereby gives us a son’s regard for our heavenly Father and an 
adopted divine son’s outlook. Its effect, then, on our life with men is a 
divinization of our social life. For an exhaustive statement of this effect, 
which must have omnipotence at its source, we would have to trace 
the divinely sublime perfection of legal, distributive, and commutative 
justice in all their complex and far-flung details from the purely 
private workings of a gratuitous promise through all the complexities 
of legislative and judicial activity to the world-wide interrelations of 
nations; to complete the picture, it would be necessary to see the divine 
perfection of the social virtues like gratitude, veracity, affability, liber- 
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ality, as well as mercy and meekness. It is by this array of virtues that 
men work out their lives together; it is by the divine infusion of virtues 
to match these natural ones that men live their social life on a super- 
natural level; the perfection of these supernatural virtues by the gift of 
Piety allows men to live their social life divinely. It must be insisted 
that this ultimate perfection of social life is not a rare thing reserved 
for a few heroic souls. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are given to every 
soul in the state of grace, to every soul free of mortal sin; moreover, 
their operation is a necessity for salvation. We conclude then to the 
stupendous truth that this divinization of our social life is as common 
a thing as that share of divine life which is sanctifying grace; men and 
women all about us are living social life divinely, and so routinely as 
to allow us to take it for granted, thus becoming blind to one of the 
wonders that omnipotence has worked among men. This inspiring 
truth can be confirmed and the divinization of our social life seen 
graphically and simply by a meditative glance at the models of that 
living that have, through the kindness of God, been etched into the 
very minds of men for their imitation. 

The original on which our actions must be modelled is the unvary- 
ing story of God’s dealings with men. He is our Father; by His omni- 
potent adoption, we are His sons, like Him not only in the life we lead 
but in the actions that proceed from that life. We reflect that divine 
treatment of men by a filial imitation of our Father in our treatment 
of men precisely as other sons of our Father, brothers in the Spirit by 
which we are all made sons of God. The identifying marks of our 
Father’s treatment of men are justice and mercy; it will be these that 
must single out our days with men as distinct from any lesser social 
living. 

God’s justice is wise, deep, slow; unhurried by anger or incertitude, 
unmoved by superficialities, indifferent to its own justification in its 
regard for the happiness of men. It is a calm thing, perhaps more ter- 
tible for its very calmness which puts its fairness beyond question; a 
sure thing that denies no man his rights, and permissively bows to the 
surrender of those rights only when stubbornly insistent impenitence 
demands catastrophe. Too often we think of our Father’s justice only 
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in terms of judgment, and penalties that can neither be evaded nor 
appealed; this is a child’s unkindness, taking the fatherly activity for 
granted unseeingly while it rages bitterly against correction. By far the 
most of God’s just activity is positive, supplying the necessities for life, 
the means for growth, the helps for happiness; nowhere is that paternal 
justice more clearly seen than in His providence, His foresight, His 
unhurried patience, His steady thoughtfulness. 

The divine mercy is not in conflict with God’s justice. Rather, it 
goes far beyond the demands of justice, and far behind justice’s be- 
ginnings. There is no place for justice until divine mercy has filled up 
the total deficiency of nothingness to bring men into being. From that 
first moment of life until its last, there will be in every man’s life a 
steady flow from the divine superabundance to fill up the misery of 
human defects; a steady flow, unfailing and effective until the time 
when we insist upon divorcing mercy from justice and dam up our 
souls against the life-giving waters of divine benignity. 

After that family model, our actions are outstandingly just. Justice 
becomes a consuming thirst within us, a thirst that is yet joyful in the 
achievement by others of what is their due. It will tolerate no com- 
promise, have no truck with what happens to be legal but is odorifer- 
ously unjust, no toying with inducements to disregard others. Injustice 
in any of its forms is a stink in our nostrils, nauseating, revolting; its 
beckoning touch is not an allure but a befoulment from which we in- 
stantly recoil. So the full strength of meekness is exercised again and 
again to keep a firm hand on the reins of anger’s violence lest it tram- 
ple on men’s rights or stand in the way of justice. Our mercy is alert, 
quick to see another’s misery as keenly as though it were our own, 
and as quickly to minister to it. None of this is condemnatory of men, 
none of it proceeds from a condescending pity; for this is entirely a 
family affair, done by sons to their brothers. The sins, the weaknesses, 
the waverings of men are so like our own; their goals are so surely 
ours and our Father’s. 

Within this divine family which is now ours, we have the perfect 
model of divine social life in the incarnate natural Son of God; the 
pattern of our living is spelled out for our feeble eyes and minds as 
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He becomes one of us and moves amongst us. He is our brother, by 
nature a son as we are by grace sons of the same Father. United to Him 
by this close family bond, we can understand and imitate the son who 
did all things whatsoever the Father commanded, the neighbor who 
showed mercy, the judge who turned aside vengeance when sorrow 
had already satisfied justice, the friend who gave His life for His 
friends. Our imitation of Him will be saturated with mercy, fragrant 
with gratitude, unyielding in veracity’s adherence to truth; because 
He showed us how and is so ready to help us, we too can be strongly 
meek, truthfully humble, and open-handedly liberal. He is not only 
our brother but also our Savior, and thus the priestly father of all the 
supernatural sons of God generated by the power of His blood. The 
test of our love for Him is as sharp and concrete as the Ten Com- 
mandments; but the joy of it is not to be measured within any limits. 
He is ours. We walk down the same road; there is a family resemblance 
in our very gait; and a comfort not to be tasted by any but the family 
in that arm and arm companionship of the long way home. 


Within the limits of our own purely human ranks, we have the per- 


fect model of divine social living in Mary of Nazareth, the Mother of 
God. She, too, is an adopted child, needing all those same gifts of om- 
nipotence to be at home in the family of God; yet so perfect were 
those gifts in her that God could make His home in her family. The 
difference in Mary’s gifts and ours is not one of kind but of degree; 
she is one of ours, but blessed beyond all angels and saints with the 
divine gifts necessary to and flowing from her divine maternity. Her 
social virtues roll from our lips to make a complete litany of divinely 
human perfection: the humility of the Annunciation, the gratitude of 
the Magnificat, the modesty of the Nativity, the affability that gave so 
ready a welcome to Joseph, Elizabeth, shepherds, Magi, Simon and 
Anna. The list defies completion. The relevant point here is that her 
life with men was a perfectly divinized social life for all its quiet, its 
obscurity, its poverty; unobtrusive to its very end, it yet flowed through 
the public life of her Son, shared the redemption of men in Calvary’s 
death and gave of its nourishment to the infant Church. The sparse 
details of her living with men are jewels to be fondled tirelessly: her 
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love of Joseph; her courage on the roads to Bethlehem, Egypt, Calvary 
and back to an empty Jerusalem; her graciousness to Elizabeth and the 
first pilgrims to the Cave; her surrender of her precious Infant to the 
aged arms of Simeon; her thoughtfulness at Cana; her loyalty at Cal- 
vary. When the whole pattern of her living among men is assembled, 
scarce though the details be, we see how perfectly she shows us if, 
without irreverence, we try to think of her in connection with any of 
the social vices: injustice, rudeness, lying, stinginess, meanness, savagery, 
brutality. The very thought wakes a horror in us; and we are right. 
It is not thus that we are to live with men; and the Mother of Jesus so 
lived among men as to be loved by the men of all the centuries. 

Of course she is the Mother of men, for her Son is the brother of 
the adopted sons of God. Hers is a family interest in each one of us for 
she is divinely mother, humanly sister; she is the one human person 
most perfectly at home in that divine family, most perfectly reflecting, 
then, the pertections of the Father in her life, an eternal life, among 
men. Of course she is the Mother of mercy, for the misery of each of 
us is seen as her own misery, a family affair for which something, 
everything must be done alertly, understandingly, lovingly. She is the 
handmaid of the Lord, giving Him from the beginning a child’s whole- 
hearted, unquestioning, utterly loyal service; proudly, eagerly, grate- 
fully, humbly. 

‘These models are steadily before the eyes of every practicing Cath- 
olic, All the days are measured and judged by these patterns: Father, 
Son and Savior, and Holy Mother of God. Against the dismay of the 
fainthearted at such heights, by way of remedy for too much straining 
for the stars, there is another model close to our hearts and close indeed 
to our humble lives. We have said above that the gift of Piety is con- 
cerned not with hard things but only with common, ordinary ones: or, 
more profoundly, that the gift of Piety reduces all it touches to the 
common, the domestic level, the level of affairs of the family. The 
champion of common things is that just man, Joseph, the carpenter of 
Nazareth, head of the Holy Family and Protector of the Universal 
Church. 


The stamp of the ordinary is deep in him, making him easily recog- 
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nizable as just like ourselves. Here is a man who never finished the 
fight against poverty, a man handy with his hands whose day’s work 
was the frail barrier of safety for his family; here is a man working 
among men, making his own way without patronage or advantage, 
indeed even his divine foster son worked no miracles in his favor. Yet, 
as is the way of little men, he measured up to the heroic on demand: 
against crowds and kings, lonely roads and foreign lands, cherishing 
the young husband’s exquisite privilege of anxiety for his family. The 
briefest sketch of his living among men brings out sharply the strong 
man’s gentleness, quiet courage, unquestioning trust of Mary, his com- 
plete loyalty, and unlimited generosity with his life, his strength, his 
labors. He was content with a place in the shadows if only his family 
were safe and happy. He did the ordinary things with such quiet per- 


fection and, as is the way of so many fathers, was through all his days 
so unthinking of himself. 


This is how we deal with men under the impulse of the Holy Spirit. 


This is not only what we do, but also how we do it: with all the ease, 
the grace, the smooth consistency of divine action, for this is social life 
divinely lived. We are the adopted sons of God; all our dealings are 
with the children of that same heavenly Father; our social life is an 
affair of the divine family. This is the proper mode of action in all our 
dealings with men. We can see it again and again in actions of practic- 
ing Catholics with others: in family life, in neighborly ministrations, 
in the routine of the parish, the responsibilities of the community and 
nation, in business practices, in the fun and games that make up our 
recreation. Perhaps it comes more sharply to the fore in action for 
others: in the works of mercy which overflow from such family life 
as is ours, in our defense of others even against themselves, in all apos- 
tolic action. The perfection of social life through the gift of Piety is 
an absolute requisite for all these activities. It will be perfectly clear, 
then, that those who by their very profession serve others have a special 
claim on omnipotence to this social perfection: priests, nuns, doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, teachers, tradesmen and so on live their professional 
lives under the impulse of this divine perfection or defeat the very 
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purposes of their professions and become threats rather than servants 
to the men and women among whom they move. 


Ill. Lire 1n THE Wor.tp 


The further significance of the completion of our adoption into the 
family of God through the gift of Piety can perhaps be made more 
clear by a contrast that in our times is by no means theoretical. In a 
materialistic world, a man looks about him to see a world that is no- 
body’s, that came from nowhere. The world is nobody’s house; he 
himself has no family ties beyond those forged by biological accidents. 
He is obsessed by an animal ignorance of his own origin and the origin 
of the world. He must see himself and all other men as waifs adrift in 
chaos: here there is no omnipotent protection, no eternally wise fore- 
sight, no fatherly benignity. Nothing in the world lays claim to his 
respect, for nothing has any inherent excellence; there is no room for 
appreciation where there is no measure of worth; there is no point in 
respect, conservation, or prolonged effort where nothing is going to 
any particular goal. Men are street urchins fighting over a coin, refu- 
gees snatching at a loaf of bread, displaced persons in a world where 
mercy is a stranger. Each man is alone in the world, and all others are 
intruders on his life; individuals to be watched, fought, subdued, used. 
Contempt for the inanimate world that cannot strike back at him, and 
envy and hatred for men who are either his rivals or his slaves, these 
are the logical (and increasingly the factual) fruits of his living. To 
put it all in one word: here is homelessness, full blown, complete, 
devastating. 

Under the guidance of the gift of Knowledge, Piety sends a man 
into a world that is the property of a Father whose sons we are. This 
is family property, fashioned, conserved, treasured with paternal wis- 
dom. Every detail of that family property, then, deserves and gets 
respect, appreciation, and above all a penetration that eagerly recog- 
nizes each facet of divine perfection mirrored there. The inanimate 
world is a constant unveiling of the beauty, the goodness, the strength 
and the gentleness of our benign Father, and so still further proof of 
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His benignity. The gift of Piety busies us about the common things of 
home and all that belongs to the family. It replaces the homelessness 
of men, fulfilling men’s perennial dream of home by extending the 
family life of heaven to the most secret recesses of the world. 

It is a truth, readily established, that only children have homes. As 
they mature, they grow out of the homes in which they were born 
and set out to found their own homes; but the homes they found are 
homes for their children, not homes for themselves. At whatever age 
their own parents die, these present heads of families will have all the 
sense of loss, of exposure to hostility, of aloneness, of having home slip 
from their fingers. As parents, a man and woman are not at home; 
rather, they take on themselves God’s role of protection, nourishment, 
foresight and all the other qualities of paternity. It is the children who 
are embraced and secured by these very paternal qualities. We have a 
home only as long as we are children; through the perfection of the 
gift of Piety we do indeed become little children, our eyes are open to 
the fatherly benignity of God, the world is a part of our home, and 
we move with all the confidence of children in the wisdom, the strength, 
the love and the care of our Father. It is hard for the stubborn pride 
of men to be at home, though their hearts give them no peace until 
that homecoming is accomplished; it is hard, for it demands the humil- 
ity of children, a constant rebirth, a trust, a loyalty, a subordination 
that does not come easy to one engaged in playing the role of God to 
his own children. The gift of Piety is the homemaker, preserving our 
tender youth by putting us completely at our ease in an eternal family. 
We can test our at-homeness, and so our status as children, by sub- 
mitting our actions to the measure of sonship under our heavenly 
Father: the sons of this Father are those who show mercy, who keep 
His commandments, who give their life for His other sons, our friends. 


The evidence of defect of this gift of Piety is too easy to find in a 
world that gags at justice and lolls at ease in the filth of injustice. But 
there is no particular point in tracing the obvious; certainly there is 
nothing of comfort or inspiration in the self-inflicted tragedies of men 
who are homeless by choice. What is not so obvious, and yet is clearly 
there to be seen, is the evidence of this gift of Piety at work in com- 
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mon people, at common things, divine sparks flashing at every human 
contact with men or with the world. There is a divine way to live 
with others: with God, with men, and with the world. God Himself 
has shown it clearly in the works of nature and supernature. It has 
been lived in detail and with divine perfection by the Son of God made 
man. For its utter human perfection, there is the perfect life of the 
Mother of God; lest we be abashed by such models, there is the quietly 
obscure Joseph to make the lesson plain to the most hesitant. This 
divinization of our social life, this at-homeness in the family of God, 
is the Holy Spirit’s gift of Piety; a gift not given to be idle; a gift 
proper to every one in the state of grace; and a gift that does in fact 
work on every level of Christian life. 

WALTER Farre tt, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 





The Heresy of Action 


HRISTIAN perfection is the fullness of the supernatural life which 
is communicated to man by grace and unites him to God by mak- 
ing him a participant in the divine nature and raises him to the noble 
dignity of a son of God and heir of all His goods. Whence it follows 
that Christian perfection is substantially the perfection of the interior 
life of grace whose principal act is charity, which unites us to God. 
Not attending to this truth, many people go to extremes in their 
application of the doctrine on the necessity of external works in the 
spiritual life. To judge from their lives, one would think that sanctity 
consisted in the number of virtuous acts performed; yet it not infre- 
quently happens that the very ones who are so busily engaged in the 
active life are in reality very weak in the true Christian life and at a 
low degree of perfection. Their works are mere routine and lack the 
vitalizing impulse of divine charity. That activity plays an important 
role in the spiritual life, no one would gainsay, but if that activity is 
not imbued with the true spirit of charity which springs from the in- 
terior life of grace, it will be saturated with self-love and vanity. The 
interior life of grace must be the nucleus of the spiritual life because 
it is grace and charity which make men holy, not good works. Spirit- 
ual writers as authoritative as St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, 
and St. Theresa of Avila have insisted on this time and time again. 
There is another but smaller group who believe that sanctity con- 
sists essentially in the exercises of the contemplative life and they follow 
an ideal of their own making, passing long hours in prayer and silent 
recollection while neglecting the duties of their state in life. Generally 
these are the sentimentalists who spend time in pious exercises, not 
precisely because they love God or seek perfection, but because they 
experience tender feelings in such practices. If God were to send them 
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a bit of purgation or suffering, they would immediately hasten to find 
another exercise more to their liking. Such people despise the activity 
of others and condemn them for an excessively active life. But while 
the present Pope has broadly hinted at the “heresy of action” in some 
quarters, he has no less strongly insinuated that steps must be taken to 
avoid undue emphasis on the contemplative exercises of the spiritual 
life. 

We intend here to examine the true role and function of external 
activity in the spiritual life in the light of man’s obligation to strive 
after perfection. We shall discover that it is impossible to make a neat 
division of the spiritual life into contemplative and active or into ascet- 
ical and mystical. There has been too much division and separation; 
what is needed is a clear view of the unity and harmony of the spiritual 
life and a recognition of the fact that there is but one and the same 
road which leads to perfection through the various phases of the 
Christian life. Nor does this mean that we discard the traditional and 
time-honored distinctions; we accept them and use them, but we never 


allow them to militate against the unity and continuity of the spiritual 
life in its growth from the seed to the full flowering. 


Nature oF CHrisTIAN PERFECTION 


In order to discuss the soul’s activity in relation to Christian per- 
fection we must understand at the outset in what that perfection con- 
sists. And since the nature of a thing can be known from its goal or 
end, we need but turn to the words of Christ to discover the meaning 
of Christian perfection: “Be you therefore perfect, as also your heav- 
enly Father is perfect.”! In other words, each Christian is called to a 
life which is substantially divine, a participation in the very life of God 
Himself. In calling us to the perfection of His Father, Christ placed 
no limits or divisions in that perfection, and the call was given not to a 
few select souls, but to all. It was re-echoed later from the cross when 
the sacred blood was shed, not for a few, but for all. 

God never makes empty promises; He verifies and makes effective 
His every word. Therefore, although we were born as children of the 
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sinful Adam and under Satan’s dominion, we have been reborn and 
washed clean by the waters of the Holy Ghost. Though born into the 
natural order, we have been lifted up by grace, the vital principle of 
our spiritual life, to a new order which is essentially supernatural. And 
whereas by grace we were given a real and formal participation in the 
life of God, by the infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost we 
have received a share in His divine activity so that we can know and 
love Him supernaturally and serve Him meritoriously. This array of 
supernatural faculties completes our spiritual organism and makes us 
apt for growth in perfection. But in addition to these interior func- 
tions, we have also the following external helps: the sacraments, which 
give or increase grace; the commandments and evangelical counsels, 
which are the laws of the spiritual life; and Christ, who is our pattern 
and model. 


Our perfection, then, consists in the closest possible union with God, 
even to the point of transformation, and He stands ever ready to be- 
stow more and more grace upon us until that transformation is realized. 
Here on earth, our union with God is effected by embracing Him with 
the two supernatural arms of knowledge and love: faith and charity. 
But since our union with God is not fully realized in its perfection 
from the first infusion of grace, it must be effected through growth or 
progress in the spiritual life. This progress, in turn, connotes a coop- 
eration with grace and the meriting of new graces through the work- 
ings of the virtues and the gifts. In a word, growth in perfection de- 
mands some kind of activity. 


Now the root and foundation of every kind of activity is some kind 
of love. There must be an impulse toward an object, an attraction, a 
going-out which will be the impetus of action. In the supernatural 
order charity is the inclination which directly reaches out to God and 
draws us to Him while at the same time it draws with it all else that 
we have or do. For that reason, charity is called the form of the virtues 
and the bond of perfection. Faith, it is true, also unites us to God, but 
it brings Him into our minds from the aspect of this or that divine 
truth; charity carries our heart out to God as He is in Himself. 
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Tue Srates oF Lire 


Granted that the Christian must grow in perfection through the 
activity of charity, all men do not exercise their charity in the same 
manner or condition of life. This leads quite logically to the general 
division of life into active and contemplative and, when applied to the 
exercise of charity and growth in Christian perfection, it means sim- 
ply that the life of the individual Christian will be characterized by a 
predominance of either the interior or the exterior acts of charity. In 
the mystical body, says St. Paul, we are not all one and-the same mem- 
ber, but many; for if all were one member, where would be the body?? 
Further, wherever there is a diversity of functions and members, there 
will also be found a gradation of excellence. 

Without discussing the detailed types of particular vocations which 
fall under the general division of life, we shall content ourselves with 
a consideration of the active and contemplative phases of life, for this 
lies at the very core of the problem of the relationship between external 
activity and Christian perfection. We insist, however, that we are not 
confining ourselves to active and contemplative religious orders and 
therefore we do not exclude from our considerations the layman or the 
parish priest. Each and every Christian, regardless of his particular 
vocation in life, can be classified as either active or contemplative. 


Summarizing the doctrine of St. Thomas,* we may say that the divi- 
sion of man’s life into contemplative and active is based on the intellect, 
which is in turn divided into speculative and practical. The end of 
knowledge is either the knowledge itself of truth, and this pertains to 
the speculative intellect, or knowledge in relation to some kind of 
action, and this pertains to the practical intellect. Now certain men are 
especially intent on the contemplation of truth, whereas others are 
particularly concerned with external actions; from this it follows that 
man’s life is fittingly divided into active and contemplative. “As in 
every mixture one of the simples predominates, so too in the mean 


?See I Cor. 12:12-31. 
* See IIa Ilae, q. 179-82. 
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state of life sometimes the contemplative, sometimes the active element, 
abounds.’””* 


The one act whereby the contemplative life is completed and from 
which it derives its unity is the contemplation of truth, although there 
are several acts which lead up to this final one: the understanding of 
principles, the deduction of conclusions from these principles, and 
finally the contemplation of the truth itself. But prior to these intel- 
lectual activities which lead directly to contemplation, a man must 
perform other acts: 


Man reaches the knowledge of truth in two ways. First, by means of 
things received from another. In this way, as regards the things he receives 
from God, he needs prayer, . . . while as regards the things he receives 
from man, he needs hearing, in so far as he receives from the spoken word, 
and reading, in so far as he receives from the tradition of Holy Writ. Sec- 
ondly, he needs to apply himself by his personal study, and thus he requires 
meditation.5 

In addition to these activities, the moral virtues have a role to play in the 
contemplative life, although they do not belong to its very essence because 
the end of the contemplative life is the contemplation of truth. 

The moral virtues belong to the contemplative life dispositively. For the 
act of contemplation, wherein the contemplative life essentially consists, 
is hindered both by the impetuosity of the passions which withdraw the 
soul’s intention from intelligible to sensible things, and by outward dis- 
turbances. Now the moral virtues curb the impetuosity of the passions, 
and quell the disturbance of outward occupations.® 


Consequently four things pertain to the contemplative life: first, the 
moral virtues so far as by their exercise a man disposes himself for con- 
templation; secondly, the other acts exclusive of contemplation, such 
as meditation, study, reading of Scripture, and hearing divine truth 
expounded; thirdly, consideration of the divine effects in the visible 


“See ibid., 4: 179, a. 1 ad 2 (trans. English Dominicans, Benziger edition). “All the 
oO 


occupations of human actions, if directed to the requirements of the present life in 
accord with right reason, belong to the active life which provides for the necessities 
of the present life by means of well-ordered activity. If, on the other hand, they 
minister to any concupiscence whatever, they belong to the life of pleasure, which 1s 
not comprised under the active life. Those human occupations that are directed to the 
consideration of truth belong to the contemplative life” (Joc. cit., ad 3). 


*See ibid., q. 180, a. 3 ad 4. 
*See ibid., a. 2. 
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universe; and fourthly, the complement of all which is the contempla- 
tion of divine truth itself.* Finally, St. Thomas points out that al- 
though the contemplative life consists chiefly in an act of the intellect, 
it has its beginning in the appetite, since it is through charity that one 
is urged to the contemplation of God. For that reason St. Gregory 
makes contemplation consist in the love of God because in loving God 
we are aflame to gaze on His beauty. And since the end corresponds 
to the beginning, the term of contemplation will consist in the delight 
in the appetite. This is the ultimate perfection of the contemplative 
life; thac is, that the divine truth is not only seen but loved.* “O taste 
and see that the Lord is sweet.’”® 


As has been stated, the active and the contemplative life differ ac- 
cording to the occupations of men bent on different ends: the con- 
templation of truth or the external works of the active life. Obviously, 
the moral virtues, although they pertain dispositively to the contem- 
plative life, belong essentially to the active life, because they are chiefly 
directed to external activity. And since justice directs a man in his rela- 
tions with his fellow men, it is the chief virtue of the active life, for 
the active life is defined with reference to our relations with other 
people. It consists in these things, not exclusively, but principally.” 


But if the active life is inspired by passion, self-interest, or self-love, 
then it is in opposition, not only to the interior life, but also to the 
true active life.“t For it is not the proximate or immediate end, but the 
ultimate end which specifies, and the final orientation of the active life 
is to glory (not even to an increase of grace on earth); that is, beatific 
union with God. Yet this ultimate or final end of the active and con- 
templative life leaves intact the proximate or immediate ends. There- 
fore it is one and the same ultimate end for both lives: perfection and 
union in glory; but the immediate end of the active life is the expres- 
sion of charity for one’s neighbor whereas the immediate end of the 
contemplative life is the expression of love of God. Yet it is to be re- 


* See ibid., a. 4. * See Ila Ilae, q. 181, passim. 
®See ibid., a. 7 ad 1; a. 1. ™ See Ila Ilae, q. 179, a. 1 ad 1 and 3. 
* Ps. 33:9. 
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membered that there can be no true contemplative life without the 
virtues, and the virtues without the interior life are imperfect.” 






It is of utmost importance to remember that the contemplative as- 
pect of life is not reserved for periods of prayer nor is it peculiar to 
those in the contemplative state. Some persons, although living an ac- 
tive life, also cultivate the contemplative aspect, as is evident from the 
lives of St. Brigid and St. Catherine of Siena. Others in the contempla- 
tive state may reach such a peak of charity that they forego divine con- 
templation, though they greatly delight in it, in order to serve God in 
the salvation of souls, as is witnessed in the life of St. Bernard.'* But 
the contemplative type is comparatively rare, and the charity of most 
Christians is effective rather than affective. On the other hand, those 
who pass from the active to the contemplative exercises usually build 
upon a more solid foundation because as a rule they are less given to 
illusions and sentimentality. Therefore, though a man can admirably 
dispose himself for contemplation in the contemplative state, true con- 
templatives and mystics are also found in the active state. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to say whether the proportion of saints in the con- 
templative state is greater than in the active state. 

























ACTION AND PERFECTION 





The use of the terms active and contemplative is likely to be mis- 
leading because contemplation is also a type of action. Basically it is 
nothing more than recollection in God or the interior life consciously 
lived.** Therefore, before proceeding to a consideration of the relative 













*In technical language, the finis operantis of both lives is the perfection of the inte- 
rior life through union with God. The finis operis of the active life is the love of 
neighbor; that of the contemplative life is love of God. Therefore, in the contempla- 
tive life the finis operantis and the finis operis are one and the same, giving the con- 






s templative life a marvelous unity. However, St. Thomas points out (III Sent., dist. 36, 
he | 23 ad 5) that any Christian in the way of salvation must to some extent partake of 

contemplation, since the precept is binding on all: Vacate et videte quoniam ego sum 
re- | Deus (bs. 14:2). 





*See De caritate, a. 11 ad 6. “But I am straitened between two: having a desire to 
be dissolved and to be with Christ, a thing by far the better. But to abide still in the 
flesh, is needful for you” (Phil. 1:23). “For I wished myself to be an anathema from 
Christ, for my brethren, who are my kinsmen according to the flesh” (Rom. 9:3). 


“See Ila Ilae, q. 179, a. 1 ad 3. 
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excellence of the active and contemplative lives and their role in Chris- 
tian perfection, it will be necessary to understand clearly the definition 
and division of action. 

The word “action” is ambiguous if one confuses the nominal defini- 
tion or the vulgarly accepted meaning with the real and scientific defi- 
nition. Action, the philosophers say, can be of two kinds: immanent or 
transient. These types are essentially different and have only an an- 
alogical likeness; transient action belongs to the category of action and 
merits the name purely and simply. It designates that action which 
is wrought on another, a patient, in which the effect of the action is 
produced and to which it communicates its motion or power. This is 
the action whereby we act upon material things. It is, as its name im- 
plies, a passing or transitory movement. 

Furthermore, not only is the patient perfected by the action but 
that same action bespeaks a definite perfection in the agent performing 
the act. The perfection of the agent, therefore, must be antecedent to 
the activity as its principle or source. But the total effect of the transient 
action as such is in the patient; all that the agent can acquire through 
his transient acts is a greater facility for subsequent actions. Finally, 
the patient is as necessary to transient action as is the agent himself. 
The philanthropist needs the poor if he is to be a philanthropist; the 
apostle must have persons to influence, else there will be no apostolate. 

Immanent action, on the other hand, is characteristic of our spiritual 
or psychic life. It requires no external patient for its function or per- 
fection because it begins and ends in the agent. Indeed, philosophically 
speaking, it does not belong to the category of action at all, but to 
that of quality. It concerns, then, the perfection of the agent himself, 
so that a man’s immanent activity gives him not only greater facility 
in-the use of a particular potency but also a definite increase in the 
perfection of his very being or personality. In this way the acts of 
knowledge and love and the interior acts of the moral virtues cat 
perfect a man without any external manifestation. 

Applying these philosophical notions to the two principal states of 
life, we find that they can be considered under a triple aspect: that of 
immanent action, that of transient action; and that of the states of lif 
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as such. Considering immanent activity, the contemplative life will be 
characterized by the interior acts of the virtues and gifts which are 
directed immediately to God (e.g., charity, gift of piety), and the active 
life will be characterized by the interior acts of the virtues and gifts 
in relation to one’s neighbor (e.g., patience, temperance). The transient 
acts of the contemplative life will be those external acts, especially of 
the virtues of religion and charity, which are immediately ordained to 
God; the transient acts of the active life will be the external virtuous 
acts toward one’s neighbor, especially the virtue of justice and the cor- 
poral works of mercy. The third aspect is that already treated above; 
namely, either those who leave all things to practice the immanent and 
transient acts of the contemplative life, or those who spend their lives 
principally in the performance of the immanent and transient acts of 
the active life. 

The virtues and gifts, then, operate in both the active and the con- 
templative life, but under different aspects. We have already seen, un- 
der the guidance of the Angelic Doctor, that the exercise of the moral 
virtues, though essentially pertaining to the active life, serves as a dis- 
position to the contemplative life. This is especially true in persons who 
by temperament are more suited for the active life because either the 
interior or the exterior exercise of the moral virtues will drain off ex- 
cess energy from the soul and establish a state of equilibrium and tran- 
quillity."° But when these virtues reach their fullness and perfection, 
they will no longer be dispositions to the interior life; rather, they will 
be an addition or an overflow from perfection attained. That is the 
reason for the statement that there can be no contemplative life with- 
out the practice of the virtues (as dispositions), and no perfect exer- 
cise of the virtues (as an overflow) without the interior life. 


EXCELLENCE OF THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


In view of the foregoing doctrine and distinctions, the excellence of 
contemplation over action should be obvious. Its excellence stems from 
a threefold source; namely, by reason of the object of the contempla- 





*See Menéndez-Reigada, “Psychological Aspects of the Struggle for Perfection,” 
Cross and Crown, March, 1949. 
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tive life, by reason of the activity of the contemplative life, and by : 
reason of the effects of this activity in the agent. As to the first, St. 
: "abe : be n 
Thomas states that the contemplative life is concerned with divine * 
things whereas the active life is concerned with human things,’® and he | 4 
enlarges this by saying: N 
The root of merit is charity; and while charity consists in the love of b 
God and our neighbor, the love of God is by itself more meritorious than - 
the love of our neighbor. Wherefore that which pertains more directly to 
the love of God is generically more meritorious than that which pertains ly 
directly to the love of our neighbor for God’s sake. Now the contempla- - 
tive life pertains directly and immediately to the love of God; on the other io 
hand, the active life is more directly concerned with the love of our neigh- 
bor. Wherefore the contemplative life is generically of greater merit than - 
the active life.!7 fai 
Secondly, the contemplative life is more excellent by reason of its 
‘Pe np : cat ee we 
activity because it is the immanent activity of that which is best and 
: et 
most proper to man; namely, the intellect."* Dom Aelred Graham neat- P 
: ae : ‘ : me 
y summarizes the teaching of the Angelic Doctor on this point: 
act 
St. Thomas states the underlying principle in the fewest possible words: | je, 
“In the operations of the soul, especially of the sensitive and the intellectual fe 
soul, it must be noted that, since they do not pass into external matter, they in 
are acts or perfections of the agent . . . because actions which pass into i 
external matter are rather actions and perfections of the matter trans-| A 
formed. . .”!® In other words, contemplation is an izzmanent movement pro 
or activity of the soul, whereby it perfects itself through its faculties of ing. 
intelligence and will, whereas action is a transitive movement or activity} ever 
perfecting rather the material with which the action has to do. Contem-} to ¢ 
plation, though implying quiescence in respect of things sensible and materi-} The 
pein for | 
* See Ila Ilae, q. 182, a. 1. celle 
* See ibid., a. 1. “Sometimes a man is called away from the contemplative life to the 
works of the active life on account of some necessity of the present life, yet not s P 
as to be compelled to forsake contemplation altogether. . . . Hence it is clear that... 
this is done by way not of substraction but of addition” (loc. cit., ad 3). “Neverthe > whic 
less it may happen that one man merits more by the works of the active life than 
another by the works of the contemplative life. For instance, through excess of Divint} —— 
love a man may now and then suffer separation from the sweetness of Divine cor} »p 
templation for the time being, that God’s will may be done and for His glory’s sake’) 4.4 ¢ 
(loc. cit., a. 2). ng, 
See Ila Ilae, q. 182, a. 1. 2S. 





* See Ia Ilae, q. 31, a. 5. 
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al, is itself the highest form of activity. . . . The repose and absence of 
discursive thought which the mystics emphasize in their experiences should 
not be confused with the state of mental inertia. . . . Sharing the divine 
secrets, the contemplative reproduces on the creaturely level something of 
the immobility of God Himself gazing eternally into His own essence. 
Not ...an immobility of potentiality, of having perfections yet to acquire, 
but the immobility of act, of being in a state to which there is nothing to 
add.?° 


























The third reason for the excellence of the contemplative life, name- 
ly, the effects of its activity, is evident from what has already been said 
concerning immanent and transient action. It is better by far to perfect 
one’s intellect through study than to paint pictures; so also it is much 
more excellent, all things being equal, to go directly to God through 
faith and charity than to perform the corporal works of mercy. 
Before leaving the consideration of the states of life, we must say a 
word about the “mixed” life. Although St. Thomas speaks of this as- 
pect of life when treating of the kinds of religious orders,” it is by no 
means restricted to the cloister. Indeed, it belongs generically to the 
active life because it is characterized by external activity which is di- 
rected to the salvation of souls, but it is the eminent degree of the active 
life so far as it is activity proceeding by way of overflow from con- 


"7 templation. 

nto 

ns- Accordingly we must say that the work of the active life is twofold. One 
ent 


age from the fulness of contemplation, such as teaching and preach- 
ing. .. . And this work is more excellent than simple contemplation. For 
even as it is better to enlighten than merely to shine, so it is better to give 
to others the fruits of one’s contemplation than merely to contemplate. 
The other work of the active life consists entirely in outward occupation, 
for instance almsgiving, receiving guests, and the like, which are less ex- 
cellent than the works of contemplation, except in cases of necessity.?? 


rity 
em- 
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Previously St. Thomas had made reference to a type of activity 






_ which flows from the contemplative life “by way of addition,”** but 
t 

vine 

cue *Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., The Love of God (New York: Longmans, Green 


and Co., 1939), p. 185. 
"See Ila Ilae, q. 188, a. 6. * See ibid. 
*See ibid., q. 182, a. 1 ad 3. 
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he insists that these external occupations must not cause the soul to 
forsake contemplation. Speaking of the mixed life, however, he makes 
allowance only for those external activities by which a man imparts to 
others the very truths which he has contemplated. The exercises of the 
mixed life, therefore, will be restricted to preaching, teaching, and 
writing and their allied activities.** The mixed life is the most excellent, 
consequently, not by reason of the activity of preaching and teaching 
as such, but because these activities, although external actions, are mere- 
ly a prolongation of the contemplative life. 













St. Augustine, St. Gregory and St. Bernard are among the greatest Chris- 
tian contemplatives, but each of these men combined with their contempla- 
tion a life of prodigious activity. They were not dreamers absorbed in 
heavenly things while ignoring opportunities for well-doing around them. 
Like Christ Himself they were ever at the service of men, and just as His 
unceasing contemplation did not diminish His activity, so could they enter 
upon the active life without losing the fruits of the contemplative. They 
did not lead the “mixed” life, if by that is meant the disconnected and 
haphazard alternation of periodic prayer with external good works. Their 
activity was of the sort in which they remained at home while they were 
abroad. Their lives, simplified and reduced to unity by love, were fulfilled 
in works of charity. They were true disciples of Christ in that their con- 
templation led them inevitably to become apostles. The life which Christ 
Himself led, St. Thomas teaches,?> was better than the life which is mere- 
ly contemplative, for it flowed from the abundance of contemplation. With 
reason then we may conclude that, apart from the direct worship of God, 
the work of preaching and teaching divine truth, when it proceeds from 
the superabundance of contemplation, . . . is that by which most of all we 
are conformed to the likeness of Christ.2¢ 





















Although the mixed life is generically reducible to the active life, it 
excellence over the contemplative and active lives in no way militate 
against the statement that the contemplative is more excellent than the 
active life. This is evident from what has already been said of the mixed 







*“Teaching belongs sometimes to the active, sometimes to the contemplative life 
It belongs to the active life, when a man conceives a truth inwardly, so as to 
directed thereby in his outward action; but it belongs to the contemplative life whet 
a man conceives an intelligible truth, in the consideration and love whereof he delight 
--. The other object of teaching is on the part of the speech heard, and thus th 
object of teaching is the hearer. As to this object all doctrine belongs to the actitt 
life to which external actions pertain.” (See ibid., q. 181, a. 3). 


~ % See IIIa, q. 40, a. 1 ad 2. * Graham, op. cit., p. 184. 
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life as a prolongation of the contemplative life. Nor can it be objected 
on philosophical grounds that, since immanent activity is superior to 
transient activity, the active life and the mixed life are both inferior to 
the contemplative life. The exercises peculiar to the mixed life, such as 
preaching and teaching, are not of themselves harmful to the contem- 
plative or interior life of the individual; rather they may fortify and 
perfect it even more, for such activities serve to intensify the exercises 
of contemplation.”? It does seem in line with the Angelic Doctor’s 
thought, however, to confine the mixed life only to those activities, 
such as preaching and teaching and writing, wherein the matter or ob- 
ject of the external action is the same divine truth which has been the 
matter of contemplation. The other activities of the apostolate, since 
they pertain essentially to the external works of the moral virtues, 
should follow from a high degree of the interior and contemplative 
life, but they can exist without it.** 
















nd} Lhe superiority of the contemplative life over the active life and of 
the mixed life over the other two is evident to anyone who realizes that 
the true excellence of the Christian life is measured by the grade of char- 
ity and that charity cannot reach its perfection without the interior or 
contemplative exercises." The formality of Christian perfection con- 














* See Ila Ilae, q. 182, a. 4 ad 2. 


*It should be clear from what has been said that in treating of the contemplative 
life St. Thomas is not referring merely to mystical or infused contemplation as the 
activity proper to the contemplative state. This is evident from the fact that he bases 
his division of the states of life on the natural operations of the intellect and also from 
the fact that he lists various operations, such as prayer, study, hearing, and meditation, 
whereby man acquires a certain degree of contemplation. Further, mystical or infused 
contemplation is not something that can be had at will or regulated by the laws of 4 
religious institute. Any Christian is in the contemplative state of life, then, whose 
principal and predominant activity is the consideration of divine truth. Mystical or 
mfused contemplation maintains its position as a normal (but generally infrequent) 
development of the life of grace. It is not restricted to the contemplative state but is 
available to all Christians, even the most active, if they faithfully cooperate with grace. 


*“Our actions ... have their value from the end for which they are performed, in 
other words from the thoughts and intentions which direct them. . . . It is for this 
teason that contemplation is, in itself, worthier and more meritorious than external 
activity; for it is that loving knowledge of God and His will in our regard of which 
Christian morality should be the outward expression. To find this teaching we need 
not turn to the Greek philosophers but to the gospel itself. In the commandment to 
love God and our neighbor is summed up the whole law and the prophets. This love 
depends in its turn on that knowledge of God which is eternal life. All our good 
works must proceed from the knowledge and love of God, that is, from faith and 
or And these are the twin sources of divine contemplation” (Graham, op. cit., 
p. 182). 
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sists in the act of charity,®° which is an immanent activity directed im- 
mediately to God and which, therefore, pertains to the contemplative 
life. But when charity is perfect, it does not remain idle, for true love 
is expansive, and hence the prodigious activity in the lives of many of 
the saints. 


It has been pointed out that “The formula of the two lives, the active 
and the contemplative, derives from Greek philosophy and according to 
its original Greek conception does not fit exactly on to the Christian life.”*! 
Unless the implied antithesis between them is rightly understood there 
must result an oversimplified view of the multifarious ways of serving God 
which fails to take account of their diversity. St. Augustine, in his exegesis 
of the scriptural story of Martha and Mary, and St. Thomas, dividing 
human activity into an exercise of either the contemplative or practical in- 
tellect, were all aware that the complexities of every-day life cannot always 
be fitted into such a neatly tabulated scheme. In practice man is as incapable 
of perpetual contemplation as he is of unremitting activity. His life is con- 
templative when, as a whole, it is directed towards the contemplation of 
divine things; it is active when, as a whole, it is directed towards the per- 
formance of external works. But it is an error to regard action and contem- 
plation as mutually exclusive. It is unfortunately true, as St. Thomas points 
out,*? that our external activities lessen the purity of contemplation; the 
reason being that the senses, which are necessarily engaged in each of our 
actions, tend to distract the mind from its direct preoccupation with God. 
This is why contemplatives enter upon activity with a certain reluctance. 
Nevertheless their charity, which cannot be idle, together with the natural 
tendency—never suppressed by mortification—of man’s sensitive life to 
express itself outwardly prompt them to action.*® 


Finally, the fact of the superiority of the contemplative over the 
active life is not merely speculative; it is very practical. Two important 
conclusions can be drawn from it: First, contemplation, as the apex of 
the soul’s activity, is not a means in relation to the virtues; it is the other 
way around. Without the exercise of the virtues and the active purif- 
cations the soul cannot proceed to contemplation. Conversely, contem 
plation or union with God through love and knowledge is one of th 
~ © See Passerini, De hominum statibus et officiis, 1, 184. 

*Dom justin McCann, Saint Benedict, p. 179. 


** See Ia, q. 112, a. 1 ad 3. 
™ Graham, op. cit., pp. 182 f. 
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strongest impulses to virtue. Secondly, since contemplation is by its 
very nature superior to action, there can never be an age in the Church 
when their roles will be reversed. Therefore it is erroneous to speak of 
the “spirituality of action” if by this is meant the exclusion of con- 
templative activity. External activity may be and is a disposition to con- 
templation and perfection but it can never be the very essence of 
sanctity. Action can also be an overflow from the perfect interior life, 
but never as a subtraction from it. As St. Gregory puts it: “The more 
favored a soul is with divine contemplation, with the more ardor does 
it consecrate itself to action. Only in the beginners and in the imper- 
fect can the one be injurious to the other. . . . In the perfect, this op- 
position disappears.’’** 


Tue APOsTOLATE 


The apostolate may be understood in a twofold manner: taken 
strictly, it refers to the priestly ministry, but in a wide sense it embraces 
the activity of religious who are not priests as well as the specifically 
Christian activity of the laity. Hence we speak of the lay apostolate. 
In either acceptation the apostolate may be either strictly doctrinal 
(and then it pertains to the mixed life) or it may signify the external 
acts of charity to one’s neighbor which are especially manifested 
through the virtue of justice and the corporal works of mercy. It is in 
this last sense, whereby the apostolate belongs essentially to the active 
life, that we wish to speak of the apostolate, and therefore our consid- 
erations will apply equally to priests, religious, and the laity.* 

There are two possible extremes regarding man’s activity in relation 
to the spiritual order. Judaism would justify man by good works alone; 


“In I Reg., cap. 2, n. 10. 


“It should be noted that although the parish priest does not belong by vocation to 
the mixed life, nevertheless he does exercise many “mixed” activities in the course of 
his ministry; e.g., preaching, teaching divine truths, writing. And whatever has been 
said concerning the qualifications for the mixed life, will pertain to all priests in regard 
to these activities which should flow from the abundance of contemplation. The same 
can be said of the layman who treats’ divine truth ex professo in peor, or teaching, 
although the layman does not have the office or mission that the priest has. Our con- 
sideration of the apostolate, then, does not apply to the doctrinal or sacramental min- 
istry of the priest, but to those other activities of his life whereby, under the impulse 
of charity, he attends to the corporal and spiritual needs of his neighbor. 
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Protestantism would justify man by faith alone, thus denying the neces- 
sity and value of good works. The latter was embraced and followed 
by the Quietists and Illuminists and was specifically condemned by the 
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Church in various declarations; the former was also condemned by the | * 
Church under the title of Americanism, although it is by far the more “ 
obdurate of the two. In fact, the heresy of action still re-echoes among . 
some misguided Catholic actionists and priest-workers. Fundamentally, | ,, 
both extremes would make man’s justification and sanctification some- | oy 
thing purely external, as if the supernatural order and grace were a | th 
destruction of man’s nature and personality. ev 

From the very nature of the age in which we live, the traditional | 
doctrine on good works can make little impression on the mind of mod- of 
ern man. Yet, without an appreciation of this doctrine, one can hardly a 
form a true estimate of the riches of Christian spirituality; rather, it is | 55, 
almost inevitable that men should fall headlong into the heresy of } wi 
action.® It is but logical that a materialistic age should look upon move- | the 
ment and quantity as the great realities. When millions of people are J an 
trained to look upon the latest achievements in the natural sciences as} | I 
the criterion of man’s worth and when power and wealth are taken as = 
the sole measure of a successful life, it is not to be expected that men § 
will contemplate life with any measure of accuracy. Activity is evalu-| 
ated by the speed and efficiency and quantity in which it is done, rather} Co, 
than in relation to its effect on the worker and its value in human life} 
The same pragmatic values are transferred to the domain of moral ac-} inte 
tions. It is the practical man, not the virtuous man, who is worthy of} wor 
imitation and admiration; the man who gets things done. The true sig- littl 
nificance of the virtues is lost sight of, and charity becomes a phil- pate 
anthrophy rather than good will toward one’s neighbor and union with “a 
God in love.** they 

* The phrase “heresy of action” was used in exactly this sense by Pope Pius XII inf love 
a communication to the Father General of the Jesuits on June 16, 1944. 

* See Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., The Love of God, pp. 97 f. “We ask how much N 
a man has done, but from what degree of virtuous principle he acts, is not so carefully begi 
weighed. We inquire whether he has been courageous, handsome, skillful, a good 
writer, a good singer, or a good laborer; but how poor he is in spirit, how patient and app! 
meek, how devout and spiritual, is seldom spoken of. Nature respects the outwartlf to a 
things of a man. Grace turns itself to the interior. The one is often disappointed, the votic 





other has her trust in God and therefore is not deceived” (The Imitation of Chris, 
Bk, III, chap. 31). 
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Some pious persons, prompted by an indiscreet zeal and perhaps also by 
a certain measure of vanity, are absorbed in exterior works. They are con- 
vinced that by that means alone they can accumulate merits and rapidly 
advance in Christian perfection. But perfection resides . . . in the interior 
being rather than exterior activity. The value and merit of our works cor- 
respond to the degree of renewal and sanctification of our souls. If we are 
very holy and always act under the impulse of divine charity, then all our 
works will be great, valuable, and efficacious in the eyes of God; although 
outwardly they may appear humble and contemptible. On the other hand, 
those works that proceed from a heart lacking in generosity are niggardly, 
even though they may appear grandiose and full of glory. 

Therefore, if our perfection is nullified, owing to our death to the life 
of grace, then the most excellent works which we perform can avail noth- 
ing before God. However ostentatious they may be, they are dead and 
without avail. ... As St. Thomas says, “an act is so much the more meritor- 
ious when the grace that informs it is greater.”** And when, in conformity 
with that grace, our works are more and more informed by actual charity, 
then they are also more pure and vital, more free from the dust of earth 
and capable of increasing grace and glory... . 

Finally, the more lofty and noble the virtue which is more and more 
informed by charity, the more meritorious and excellent are its acts. 
Hence the virtue of religion surpasses all the other moral virtues, and those 
of the interior or contemplative life avail more than external virtues. Yet 
all are necessary in their own right and all mutually assist one another. 
Complete perfection lies in knowing how to harmonize them. 



























But the interior is of value in itself, whereas the exterior without the 
interior is sterile and dead. Of little value before God are the many external 
works performed without a right intention and purity of heart. . . . Of 
little value are works performed without the spirit of prayer, which irri- 
gates the soul with the rain of grace and the ardor of charity; nor does the 
world’s esteem for such works alter the situation. Indeed, such works can 
become utterly useless and even harmful if they so absorb the soul that 
they drain the source of its energies and serve only as a pabulum for self- 
love and an inducement to vanity... . 












Nevertheless fervor and devotion are themselves increased, especially in 
beginners, by outward good works and the pious practices that have been 
approved by the Church. . . . But in these pious practices he must take care 
to avoid any sentimental emptiness as well as to shun the many routine de- 
votions that are readily introduced but that are opposed to the Christian 






* In Il Sent., dist. 29, q. 1, a. 4. 
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spirit and the mind of the Church. The Church desires that these things 
serve as a preparation for and not as an obstacle to divine inspiration.*® 


Hence, the value of all external activity stems from the interior life; 
and, as we have seen, the interior life consists essentially in grace and 
formally in charity. The two are inseparably connected, since charity 
is in a sense grace in action. The manner, therefore, in which we un- 
derstand charity will color our entire concept of the apostolate and its 
relation to Christian perfection. 

Charity is not, as some have maintained, an absolutely disinterested 
love in the sense that we should love God for Himself alone without 
any consideration at all for our part in the union of that love. An 
absolutely disinterested love is an impossibility. Neither is charity for 
one’s neighbor a love of neighbor for his sake alone. The disinterested- 
ness of charity must be understood in the sense that we love our neigh- 
bor for the love of God and that we love God as our greatest good 
and ultimate happiness. The order of charity is that we love God more 
than self or neighbor and we love self more than neighbor.*° There- 
fore we seek not self or neighbor in our charitable deeds, but we seek 
God; yet our detachment can never be such that it abscinds from that 
loving union with God which is the very essence of charity and the 
foreshadowing of glory. 

One must also remember the need of the moral virtues for growth 
in charity, for, if it is true that there is no supernatural virtue without 
charity, which is the soul of the virtues, it is equally true that there is 
no charity without the other supernatural virtues. They are inseparable. 
Further, the virtue of justice, although it especially characterizes the 
active life and the apostolate, does not constitute the sum and substance 
of the active life. Prudence is needed for right direction; fortitude is 
essential to avoid presumption and vainglory and to overcome sloth; 
temperance will insure purity of intention and forestall any undue at- 
tachments to creaturely things. And each act of these virtues, when 
ordered by charity, will bring an increase of charity and will strength- 
en the soul’s bond with God. The complete cessation of acts or the 


* Arintero, The Mystical Evolution (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949), I, 303 f. 
“ See Ila Ilae, q. 26. 
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continual repetition of remiss acts, although not able to weaken or de- 
stroy charity directly (for it is an infused virtue), will eventually 
dispose for a fall and invite the growth of evil habits. Charity, there- 
fore, must not lie dormant; it must be ever active and directing us to 
our supreme end. 


By the moral goodness or badness of our actions do we have status as 
men, by them shall we be judged in eternity if not also in time. .. . It is 
notorious that religion can make an emotional and intellectual appeal while 
leaving the moral character practically untouched. A liturgical revival, for 
example, is not necessarily a sign of a renewal of religious spirit nor an 
interest in Catholic philosophy a proof of the divine predilection, even a 
taste for “mysticism” and the refinements of spirituality is compatible with 
lapses from obvious duty. . . . Only when we have laid firm hold of the 
infused virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance may we safe- 
ly set our course for the stars. Charity, as well as faith, must die without 
good works. And good works themselves are the issue of moral character. 

Freedom from habitual sins . . . is an indispensable condition of leading 
the truly Christian life; but it is a condition and not its end and object. The 
end, to be achieved in some measure at least even in this world, is a union 
with God in knowledge and love by comparison with which the closest 
of earthly unions is but a shadow and a symbol. This is the fundamental 
truth of Christian morality; it should be the light of all our seeing. The 
shedding of vices and acquirement of virtues, the more or less painful pro- 
cesses of asceticism which are part of the law of life, take on a new meaning 
when seen from this angle. They are no more than the tests of the lover 
in search of his beloved, the trials of the wayfarer on his journey home. 
The strife and stress of our present existence are not to be avoided on the 
plea that we are citizens of another world, but they must be viewed in rela- 
tion to that world. . .. Grace surrounds our actions with an eternal weight 
of glory, but it never substitutes itself for them. Even though we be raised 
to a participation in the divine life we have as yet no security of tenure. 
The vision by which each man lives, the love in his heart, and the deeds 
which reveal both are the surest sign-posts of the way in which he is travel- 
ling. Our every-day actions are the instruments by which we fashion for 


ourselves an immortal destiny and climb to the summit of the everlasting 
hills.42 


Evidently, therefore, one cannot speak of a spiritual formation by 
external activity or the apostolate and omit the interior activity. In 
“Graham, op. cit., pp. 26-28. 
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other words, recollection in God, prayer, and mortification are essential. 
Activity is not life; it presupposes life. So Pope Pius XI stated that 
“the pursuit of one’s personal perfection is the principal aim of Cath- 
olic Action.”’*? From this it can be seen that a perfect and fruitful 
active life or apostolate presupposes contemplation as an aid and a 
source of efficacy; the perfection of the virtues must proceed from 
charity, and they never reach their full development without intimate 
union with God through prayer and recollection. 

Therefore souls that are but slightly amicable to the interior life 
rarely produce lasting fruits, however much zeal they manifest and 
however great the activity which they display, for their activity is 
filled with imperfections and human considerations. Actually, a person 
can give only what he possesses and he can influence others only ac- 
cording to his own dispositions. If a soul is imperfect and dissipated, 
the fruits which it produces will give evidence of its poverty and weak- 
ness.** But if by means of abnegation and the interior life, the soul 
despoils itself of worldly views and puts on Jesus Christ, it can dis- 
tribute the treasures of the divine heart with which it is always in com- 
munication. Then what is given to others will not be the soul’s own, 
but the everlasting riches of God. Such a soul will dispense more bless- 
ings from heaven in a day than others less perfect could do in months 
or years. A soul which is perfect in its union with God cannot help 
but lead many souls in its wake, as did the Blessed Mother. 

On the other hand, he who is not sufficiently united with God will 
never produce true fruits of life, however much he may labor. He will 
have little to give and therefore he will be unable to lead souls effica- 
ciously to God. Lacking the required purity of intention, he will soon 
begin to exercise his apostolate merely for the love of work or, what 
is worse, he will make the external activities of his life an end in them- 
selves. 

But how can the priest, for example, satisfy the needs of his interior 
life as well as the apostolate? If the whole meaning of the priesthood 
comes from his apostolate, what happens to the self sacrifice and de- 


“See Arintero, The Mystical Evolution, 1, 123. 


“See St. Theresa, The Life, chap. 13; St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle, 
annotation 29, 
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tachment of the priest in view of the good of souls? It seems to be a 
contradiction of the doctrine on the order of charity; namely, that we 
are to love God more than self or neighbor and love ourselves more 
than our neighbor. One must not confuse the meaning of self-sacrifice 
and detachment, however. Self-love and undue attachment to creatures 
are an obstacle to the apostolate and it is in this sense that every priest 
must practice self-sacrifice and detachment; but the law of charity 
still remains: we must love God first and then self and finally our neigh- 
bor. In all that he does, the priest should first of all seek God and he 
includes his neighbor in his love of God as one who can share in this 
love. 

Further, the apostolate can sanctify the priest only so far as it brings 
with it an increase of charity. No pope has ever said: “Give yourself to 
the apostolate that you may be perfect,” but “Sanctify and perfect 
yourself so that your apostolate may be fruitful.” So the Church does 
not propose perfection as a result of zeal, but as a requisite for the fruit- 
fulness of zeal. Only true zeal which flows from an intense charity can 
produce acts which will increase charity and overcome the obstacle to 
the apostolate.** Therefore, unless the ardent love of neighbor implies 
also an ardent love of God, the apostle’s zeal is only apparent or merely 
natural, something that flows from an active temperament. 

The interior life and the apostolate mutually influence and counter- 
balance each other: the active life of the apostolate disposing for an 
increase of grace and charity; the interior life regulating the apostolate. 
In particular, the Christian engaged in the works of the apostolate must 
give full play to the practices of asceticism through the exercise of the 
moral virtues, both acquired and infused, for this is the only sure con- 
trol over excesses. He must likewise make use of the contemplative ex- 
ercises of the interior life and specifically prayer, meditation, and the 
study of divine truth. Then, if he is faithful in these things, his apos- 
tolate will eventually become the overflow of a deep and rich interior 
life, and he himself will be in very truth the salt of the earth and true 
light of the world. 


Angelicum Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 
Rome, Italy 











Bishop Polycarp, Martyr for the Faith 


OSMOPOLITAN Smyrna, in Asia Minor, toward the end of Feb- 
ruary, A.D. 155. The bowl-like amphitheater is jammed to the 
last tier with Romans, Greeks, Phrygians, Jews, and members of other 
racial stocks, some from almost every part of the far-flung Roman 
Empire. A rousing cheer goes up from the spectators as a group of 
Christians is rudely thrust into the sandy arena. One of them, Quintus, 
a Phrygian, losing courage at the sight of the snarling, hungry beasts, 
deserts at the critical moment, denies his faith, offers incense to the 
pagan gods, and saves his miserable life. Forthwith another, German- 
icus, heartens the rest by his bravery: he deliberately goads the animals 
to attack him first. They do not delay. The unsteady mob, astonished 
and somewhat abashed by the uncommon fortitude of these followers 
of Christ, soon is shouting madly: “Enough of these!” “Away with 
these!” “Bring on Polycarp!” “Give us Polycarp!” 


I 


Polycarp, the venerable old bishop of Smyrna. Nothing is known of 
his ancestry or place of birth. He was born in 69 or 70. In his youth 
he seems to have been a disciple of the apostles, particularly of St. 
John, who appointed him bishop of Smyrna around the year 100. 
When Ignatius, the heroic bishop of Antioch, was passing through 
Smyrna in chains on his way to Rome and martyrdom, he was received 
with genuine Christian hospitality by the young Bishop Polycarp, 
whom he blessed and to whom afterward he wrote a letter asking him 
to comfort his orphaned flock at Antioch and inform the other Church- 
es of Asia of his imminent death for Christ in Rome. 

Bishop Polycarp was a zealous, apostolic man, gifted with prophecy. 
His enemies accused him of being the destroyer of the pagan gods be- 
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cause he converted so many people from the heathen practice of idol- 
atry. They even grudgingly dubbed him “Father of Christians” and 
“Teacher of Asia.” They feared him greatly and were determined at 
a convenient moment to get rid of him; his Christian subjects, on the 
contrary, not only revered him, they loved him dearly. St. Irenaeus, 
who as a young man had known him, writes: “I could tell you the 
very place where the blessed Polycarp used to sit preaching the word 
of God. It is still present to my mind with what gravity he every- 
where came and went, what was the sanctity of his deportment, the 
majesty of his countenance and whole exterior, his holy exhortations 
to the people. Even now I seem to hear him telling how he had con- 
versed with John and many others who had seen Jesus Christ, and re- 
peating the words he had heard from their mouths.” Little more than 
this is recorded of his active years as a priest and bishop. 

Sometime before the year 135, Bishop Polycarp wrote a letter (some 
say two letters preserved as one through the centuries) to the Chris- 
tians at Philippi, in Macedonia, inclosing a letter to himself from 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, and also other letters of Ignatius, all of 
which the Philippians had asked to see. Of Polycarp’s letters this com- 
munication to the Philippians is the only one to survive the ravages of 
time. Liberally seasoned with Petrine and especially Pauline Scripture 
texts, this message to the early Christians, no doubt typical of his 
pastoral encyclicals to his own flock, has not lost its value for Chris- 
tians today. I summarize briefly its main contents. 


Il 


The zealous Bishop begins by praising the charity of the Philippians 
toward Bishop Ignatius and his companions on their way to martyrdom 
in chains, which are “the jewels of those who have been truly chosen 
by God and our Lord.” With pleasure he commends especially their 
faith, famous in the time of St. Paul, still flourishing among them, still 
fruitful. Continue to serve God, he bids them, for He is Lord and 
Judge of all. Hope in the resurrection, keep the commandments, and 
practice the beatitudes. Do God’s will; love what He loves; be just, 
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charitable, merciful, and love poverty. I have not the wisdom of Paul, 
who taught you the word of truth in person and wrote you letters 
when he was absent. Read Paul’s letters, and you will strengthen still 
more your faith, which is accompanied by hope and crowned by char- 
ity toward God, Christ, and the neighbor. In this way you will remain 
far from sin and fulfill the law. 


Polycarp then proceeds to give a word of advice to various categor- 
ies of Christians, after first telling all that the principal source of evil 
among them is the inordinate love of money. Teach your wives, he 
says, to walk in faith, charity, and chastity, to cherish their husbands, 
and to bring up their children in the fear of God. Teach widows to be 
prudent, prayerful, far removed from calumny, slander, false witness, 
avarice, and all evil, for they are an altar of God, who sees clearly 
all things, even hidden thoughts. Deacons must be blameless as min- 
isters of God and of Christ, and not of men. Young men must above 
all practice purity, refrain from sin and from worldly desires, be sub- 
ject to priests and deacons as to God and to Christ. Young women must 
walk with a sinless, chaste conscience. 


Priests must be sympathetic, merciful to all. They must bring back 
the straying, visit all the sick, neglect neither widows, orphans, nor 
poor people. They must avoid anger, discrimination among persons, 
unfair judgment. Let them withdraw far from all avarice, not easily 
believe unfavorably of another, not be too harsh in judgment, con- 
scious that we are all debtors to sin. If we ask the Lord to forgive us, 
we ourselves ought also to be forgiving, for we stand in the presence 
of our Lord and God, and “we must all stand before the tribunal of 
Christ, and each must render an account of himself.” Let us serve 
Him in fear and in all reverence, diligently pursue the good, avoiding 
scandals and false brethren, and those who bear the name of the Lord 
hypocritically in order to deceive foolish men. 


Who are those leading others astray? “Whoever does not admit that 
Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is an antichrist”;? whoever does not 
admit the witness of the cross is of the devil; and whoever distorts the 


1Cf. Rom. 14:10,12. 
*T John 4:2 f. 
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word of God to conform to his own desires and says there is no resur- 
rection or judgment, he is the first-born of Satan. The way to combat 
heresy is by a return to traditional doctrine, by prayer, and by fasting. 

Hope in Christ; imitate His fortitude. “If we suffer for His name, let 
us glorify Him.” Imitate also the patient endurance of the martyrs, 
Ignatius, Zosimus, Rufus, of Paul and the other apostles. They did not 
suffer in vain; now they are with the Lord, with whom they also suf- 
fered. They did not love this world, but Him who died for them and 
rose again from the dead. 

Stand firm and unshakable in the faith, love the brethren, be united 
in truth, help one another with the Lord’s gentleness, despise no man. 
If you can assist anyone, do not put it off, for almsgiving frees from 
death. Be subject to one another, keep your dealings with the pagans 
above reproach, that you may be lauded for your good works and the 
Lord be not blasphemed in you. Teach all sobriety and practice it 
yourselves. 

Polycarp brings the letter to a close with a wish and a counsel: “May 
God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the eternal priest 
himself, Jesus Christ the Son of God, build you up in faith and truth 
and in all gentleness, without anger, in patience, longanimity, endur- 
ance, and chastity; may He give you a share and portion among His 
saints and to us with you, and to all who are on earth, who shall be- 
lieve in our Lord Jesus Christ and in His Father, who raised Him from 
the dead. Pray for all the saints. Pray also for kings, authorities, rulers, 
and for those who persecute and hate you, and for the enemies of the 
cross, that your fruit may be manifest to all, that you may be perfect 
in Him.” Such is the holy Bishop’s encouraging message to the 
Philippians. 


Besides this letter, the only other extant record of Polycarp’s epis- 
copal activity tells of his several journeys to Rome, where by his apos- 
tolic work he brought back to the Church many followers of the 
heretical trouble-makers, Valentinian and Marcion. Once he met Mar- 
cion on the street. Imprudently Marcion asked: “Do you know me, 
Polycarp?” The zealous Bishop’s reply was blunt: “I know you, yes, I 
know you for the first-born of Satan.” While in Rome probably in 
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154, he consulted Pope Anicetas regarding the date for the annual cel- 
ebration of Easter. The two prelates could not agree and, as the time 
had not yet come to settle the matter with finality, each retained the 
custom received from the apostles in his own particular locality, 
Despite this difference, their meeting was very amicable, and Pope 
Anicetas graciously invited Polycarp to offer the Holy Sacrifice in his 
own church. 


Il 


When Bishop Polycarp first heard that he was being sought for 
arrest, he wished to stay in Smyrna and face his enemies, but his 
friends persuaded him to go into hiding at a farm near the city. There 
he remained, praying day and night for his flock and for the whole 
Church. One night he saw in a dream or vision a pillow of fire and he 
remarked: “I must be burned alive.” When his pursuers began to close 
in on him, he hastened to another farm, but they seized two servant 


boys, one of whom under torture revealed the bishop’s hiding-place. 
Immediately Herod, the police captain, with his horsemen came for 
him. The old Bishop might still have escaped, but instead he went out 
boldly to meet them, saying simply: “The will of God be done.” He 
invited his captors into the house for some supper and asked leave to 
pray for an hour. Actually he stood and prayed for two whole hours. 


When at last he had finished his prayer, in which he had remem- 
bered all his friends and acquaintances, and the whole Church through- 
out the world, the time came to set out for Smyrna. His captors placed 
him on a donkey and brought him to the city on the great Sabbath. 
Herod, the police captain, and his father, Nicetas, caught up with him 
on the way and, transferring him to their chariot, they seated them- 
selves beside him and began exhorting him: “What evil is there in say- 
ing: ‘Lord Caesar,’ in sacrificing and doing whatever is connected with 
the sacrifice, and thus to save oneself?” At first he did not answer, but 
when they kept insisting, he said: “I shall not do what you are urging 
me to do.” Then, despairing of changing his determination, they heaped 
reproachful words on him and rudely thrust him out, so that falling [ 
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from the chariot he dislocated one of his limbs. Nevertheless, as though 
he felt nothing, he went ahead eagerly and swiftly, and thus was taken 
to the stadium, where the noisy spectators were impatiently waiting 
on that late February day. 


The account of the following dramatic scenes that now occurred I 
translate from the ancient, authentic, first-hand account of Bishop 
Polycarp’s martyrdom. It is perhaps the oldest of all the Acts of the 
Martyrs and was written by Marcianus, an eye-witness. 


“As Polycarp was entering the stadium, a voice from heaven cried: 
‘Be brave, Polycarp, and act manfully.’ No one saw the person who 
spoke, but those of ours who were present heard the voice. When he 
was brought in, great was the uproar among those who heard that 
Polycarp had been taken. He was led forward. The proconsul (Statius 
Quadratus) asked him if he were Polycarp. When he admitted he was, 
the proconsul tried to persuade him to deny his faith, saying: ‘Have 
regard for your age,—and making similar suggestions, as such officials 
are wont to do. ‘Swear by the fortune of Caesar, change your mind, 


cry out: Away with the atheists.’ Then Polycarp looked gravely and 
sternly on that whole crowd of evil-living pagans in the stadium, and 
stretching forth his hand toward them, he groaned, and raising his eyes 
to heaven, he said: ‘Away with the atheists.’ The proconsul goaded 
him on: “Take the oath, and I will release you: revile Christ.’ Polycarp 
replied: ‘Six and eighty years have I served Him, and He has done me 
no wrong; how can I blaspheme my King who has redeemed me?’ 


“As he kept insisting and saying: ‘Swear by the fortune of Caesar,’ 
Polycarp answered: ‘If you flatter yourself that I am going to swear 
by the fortune of Caesar, as you say, and if you keep on pretending 
not to know who I am, open your ears and listen to me: I am a Chris- 
tian. But if you wish to learn something of Christian doctrine, appoint 
a day for a hearing.’ The proconsul then said: ‘Convince those people 
out there.’ Polycarp replied: ‘I believed you worthy of a discussion, 
for we have been taught to honor, as is becoming, rulers and authorities 
appointed by God, provided the honoring itself is not unlawful for 
us; but these people I do not consider deserving of hearing my defense.’ 
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“Wild beasts I have,’ said the proconsul, ‘and I shall have you 
thrown to them, if you do not change your mind.’ He answered: ‘Send 
for them, for we cannot change from better to worse; but it is honor- 
able to change from evil to what is good.’ Again he spoke to Polycarp: 
‘If you spurn the beasts, I will have you burned alive, unless you give 
in.’ But Polycarp said: ‘You threaten me with fire which burns for an 
hour and then forthwith is extinguished; evidently you do not know 
about the fire of future judgment and of eternal punishment, the fire 
reserved for the wicked. But why do you delay? Do whatever you 
like.’ ” 

The astonished proconsul then sent his own herald into the middle 
of the arena to announce three times: “Polycarp has confessed himself 
to be a Christian.” Pagans and Jews cried out angrily: “This is the 
teacher of Asia, the father of Christians, the destroyer of our gods, 
who has taught many not to sacrifice and not to adore.” They demand- 
ed that a lion be let loose at him. When this was declared to be illegal, 
since the “Games” had already been officially closed, they shouted 
with one voice that Polycarp be burned alive. 

This was done quickly. The people, especially the Jews, collected 
wood and faggots from the near-by shops and baths. When the pyre 
was ready, Polycarp removed his upper garments, loosened his cinc- 
ture, and tried to remove his sandals. Immediately the instruments pre- 
pared for the fire were laid around him. When they were going to nail 
him to the stake, he said: “Let me be just as I am, for He who gives 
me strength to endure the fire will grant me also to remain in the 
flames unmoved, even without these precautionary nails of yours.” 
They did not nail him, but tied him instead. He put his hands behind 
his back and he was bound “like a ram marked for the sacrifice out 
of a great flock, a holocaust prepared and acceptable to God.” Then 
Polycarp looked up to heaven and uttered this beautiful prayer, one 
of the very few that have come down to us from the second century. 

“Lord God Almighty, Father of Thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have received knowledge of Thee, God of 
angels, powers, and all creation, God of the whole race of the just 
who live in Thy sight, I bless Thee, because in this day and hour Thou 
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has deemed me worthy to share in the company of the martyrs the 
chalice of Thy Christ unto the resurrection of life everlasting both of 
soul and body, in the incorruptibility of the Holy Spirit. May I be re- 
ceived today among them as a rich and acceptable sacrifice in Thy 
sight, as Thou, O faithful and true God, didst prepare, foretell, and 
now fulfill in my regard. Wherefore I praise Thee for everything, I 
bless Thee, I glorify Thee through the eternal and heavenly High 
Priest, Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, through whom be glory to Thee 
together with Him and the Holy Ghost, both now and for all ages to 
come. Amen.” 

When Polycarp had finished his prayer the fire was lighted. A great 
flame shot upward, but, strange to say, it enveloped him, yet did not 
touch him, and a fragrant odor as of incense or costly spices filled the 
air. Seeing that the body was not being consumed by the fire, the 
rabble ordered an executioner to dispatch the Bishop with a dagger. He 
plunged the weapon into the Bishop’s heart, and so much blood came 
forth as almost to extinguish the fire. Great was the mob’s astonishment 
at these strange happenings. 

The Christians immediately tried to recover the body. At the in- 
stigation of some Jews the authorities were urged to request the gov- 
ernor not to deliver the body to the Christians. On perceiving the 
incipient dispute, the centurion immediately put the body in the center 
of the arena and burnt it, as was the custom. Then the Christians “took 
up his bones, more valuable than precious stones and finer than gold, 
and put them in a proper place. There, as far as we are able, the Lord 
will permit us to meet together in gladness and joy and to celebrate 
the birthday of his martyrdom, both in memory of those who fought 
the fight and for the training and preparation of those who are still 
to fight.” 

The account concludes the incident of Polycarp’s death thus: “These 
are the details concerning the Blessed Polycarp, who suffered martyr- 
dom in Smyrna, together with eleven others from Philadelphia. But 
he alone is especially commemorated by everybody and he is spoken 
of everywhere, even among the pagans. He was not only an outstand- 
ing teacher, but also a famous martyr, whose martyrdom all desire to 
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imitate, since it was so much in accord with the Gospel. After van- 
quishing the unjust prince (Satan) by his fortitude and thus gaining 
the crown of immortality, he now rejoices with the apostles and all 
the just, he glorifies God the Father Almighty, and blesses our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Savior of our souls, the ruler of our bodies, the shep- 
herd of the Catholic Church throughout the world.” 

The spirituality of Polycarp, as seen in his life, teaching, and martyr- 
dom, is eminently episcopal. His virtues are a bishop’s virtues: paternal 
solicitude and care for the spiritual welfare of his flock, who loved 
him; preaching, and a fearless defense of and zeal for doctrinal truth; 
constant prayer for his own Church and for the whole Church through- 
out the world; and finally the supreme witness of martyrdom, the 
heroic laying down of his life for his sheep. He carried out St. Paul’s 
admonition: “Keep watch over yourselves, and over God’s Church, 
in which the Holy Spirit has made you bishops; you are to be the 
shepherds of that flock which He won for Himself at the price of His 
own blood.’ 

Today bishops, like Stepinac, Mindszenty, Beran, and others behind 
the iron curtain and in the Far East, are following in his painful foot- 
steps, which are those of the Master. His courageous witness to the 
faith can be an inspiration for them, and for all of us—bishops, priests, 
religious, and layfolk—in these days of widespread and spreading per- 
secution. 

Bishop Polycarp lies buried in his episcopal city of Smyrna, where 
he is greatly honored; he is venerated also in Rome, especially in the 
church of San Ambrogio in Massina. His feast is celebrated each year 
on the twenty-sixth of January in the universal Church. 

AvcustinE Kxiaas, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


* Acts 20:28 f. 





The Summa for Infants 


HE age which has seen the comic book become the chief literary 

resource of millions and the televised slapstick skit hailed as the 
triumph of entertainment has seen as well a rather self-conscious devo- 
tion to adult education in the “Great Books” program. This plan of 
self-education, called “intellectual smorgasbord” by one unkind critic, 
presents its earnest participants with the works of a host of frequently 
ill-assorted masters. One meets Lucretius and Newton, Thucydides and 
Gibbon, Spinoza and Aquinas, all presented with equal pretension to 
truth and to worth. 


Our time has also been hailed as “the century of the common man.” 
Whatever it may have meant in its original political context, the term 
has become a fleshless abstraction. The common man inhabits that 
Platonic world where the economic man of the eighteenth century 
economists and Macaulay’s schoolboy already dwell. The note of con- 
cern for the common man, originally a political slogan, has been sound- 
ed in the Great Books program as well. A glowing picture is presented 
of pedant and plumber, banker and barber, meeting in mental fellow- 
ship to discuss the written works that have changed the world. Here, 
we are told, is education for democracy, here is the hope of the future. 

We do not wish to depreciate any sincere and worthy effort to im- 
prove man’s lot, either physically or intellectually, but we must deplore, 
even in passing, the inevitable eclecticism that results from such a pro- 
gram. We deplore as well the implication that here, for the first time, 
is presented a teaching device with a unity of purpose, one which 
makes available to the “common man” the treasures of knowledge and 
wisdom. 


Historically, we find the common man seeking the inspiration of the 
great books, or certainly one of them, and that in connection with the 
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saint whose spirit informs this review, whose feast we celebrate this 
month. We know Thomas Aquinas as a great and holy man, as the 
laureate of the Eucharist, as a learned theologian. Even the distortions 
and caricatures of him as a spinner of fine distinctions and an intransi- 
gent defender of dusty dogma have in them a grain of truth. It may 
come as a surprise to find him cast in the role of a popular educator. 
The man and his work (and in his case perhaps more than any other 
the man is his work) seem at first glance to belong to the dim quiet of 
library and classroom rather than to the glaring bustle of the street. 


Yet the evidence is clear. Thomas’ first biographer, William of 
Tocco, tells us of his tremendous success as a teacher. The hypercritical 
and demanding student body of Paris crowded his lecture room to the 
bursting point.’ More to our purpose is the evidence adduced at the 
process of Thomas’s canonization in 1319. Having been duly sworn, 
one witness stated, as a matter of common knowledge, that since the 
death of Thomas his works had spread throughout the world, even 
among the barbarous nations. Indeed, so rich are they in content that 


anyone can read them with profit according to his capacity, hence 
these writings are much sought after and eagerly desired, even by the 
laity and by those of small intellectual pretensions.” 


Here is an anomalous situation. Thomas, whose intellectual genius 
is unquestioned by any sincere scholar, and the depth and structure of 
whose theology has won him a place unique among the writers of the 
Church, is pictured as an author of great popular appeal. Perhaps we 
have in his case a return to the custom of the Greek academies, a two- 
fold division of doctrine: one exoteric for hoi polloi, the other esoteric 
for the initiate. On the contrary, Thomas writes always as a theolo- 
gian, never as a pamphleteer. There is no division in the science of 
God, no watering down of divine wisdom. Theology is one science 
uniquely concerned with God.* There is no double standard in the 
currency of wisdom. 


*Bolland. Acta Sanctorum Martii, 1, 663. 


*Ibid., p. 713. Cf. also M. deWulf, Histoire de la Philosphie Médiévale, (6th ed.), 
II, 154. 


* Summa theol., la, q. 1, a. 3, 7. 
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Wherein, then, lies the appeal which Thomas exercises on the minds 
and hearts of his readers? One might like to think that the sheer merit 
of a thorough and profound presentation of the science is sufficient, 
but as even a tyro in salesmanship knows, merit is not enough to sell a 
product. It must have “audience appeal” as well. Let us examine 
Thomas’ greatest work to find what makes it attractive to other than 
professional theologians et parum intelligentes, why even the common 
man thirsts after these writings and eagerly seeks them. 

The very Prologue of the Summa of Theology (a prologue which 
should be required reading for every teacher or writer strikes this 
note of common appeal: “The teacher of Catholic truth ought not 
only to instruct the proficient, but also to teach beginners. . . . For this 
reason it is our purpose in the present work to treat of the things 
which belong to the Christian religion in such a way as befits the in- 
struction of beginners.”* 

While it is true that, historically, the “beginners” envisioned here 
are those already formed academically in the university of Thomas’ 
time, the principle remains the same: He is writing not only for the 
expert, but for any sincere student who seeks guidance in the pursuit 
of divine wisdom. It is that enquirer’s needs and his difficulties that are 
to dictate the pedagogical method within the limits imposed by the 
subject matter itself. Some attention has been directed of late to criteria 
of readability in journalistic writing with brevity and straightforward- 
ness high on the list. The rationing of newsprint in Britain has led, we 
are told, to a more attractive style, briefer treatment, and avoidance of 
the frequent repetition which brings about, Thomas notes, “weariness 
and confusion in the minds of the readers.”® Here, then, at what we 
may call the mechanical level, one reason is evident for the universal 
appeal of the work. It is designed for the beginner, its arguments are 
as brief as the subject matter allows, and are so arranged as to avoid 
retracing of steps. 


It is perhaps in the soaring structure of the Second Part of the 
Summa that Thomas’ appeal is most manifest. True, expert and be- 
ginner alike must stand in awe at the dogmatic portions of the work. 


*Ibid., Prol. 5 [bid. 
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In the First Part one goes with him as far as the mind is given to know 
into the nature of God. Poised on the sure footing of revealed truth, 
we look with him into the abyss of mystery that is our knowledge of 
the God who is one and three. We see the angelic legions pass in re- 
view, the tremendous fact of creation and its continuance in divine 
governance of creatures. The point is driven home by chapter and 
verse, by every logical device and metaphysical subtlety, that God 
must be at the beginning and end of every search for wisdom, as He 
is at the center of all being.® But the very labor involved in a subject 
so vast and sublime would militate against its common appeal. Our 
common man is impressed by a map which shows the network of rail 
routes and ocean transport. But his heart goes to the streets and lanes 
that are his daily path; he knows them from within. 

The comparison of the Summa to a medieval cathedral is a familiar 
one, and one that is singularly apt. The First Part is as a foundation, 
massive, deep-dug, supporting the whole. The reader is impressed at 
the knowledge that foresees every thrust and need of the complete 
work, the skill that has secured block to solid block and buttress to 


base. The Second Part is seen as a nave, no less carefully wrought, but 
alive with the familiar traffic of men. The comparison is apt enough 
here, for as in a cathedral divine worship is the principle which unifies 
all action and design, so in this section of the Suma all comings and 
goings, all relations of men among themselves, are considered in ulti- 
mate relation to God and to Him alone. 


This point of the unity of moral theology is made by Thomas at the 
very beginning of this part of the work. The theme of the Second 
Part is to be man’s advance to God. Here the core of the work is evi- 
dent, and the vitality of the approach. The theologian is not to be occu- 
pied with a rational catalogue of conceivable virtues, much less with 
a catalogue of possible sins, but with the itinerary of a very real jour- 
ney.’ The whole of the Second Part, then, is to consider human actions 
in terms of their destination, happiness. This task cannot be discharged 
adequately simply on the level of general principles, for every human 


* Ibid., Ia, q. 1, a. 7; q. 2. 
* [bid., Ia Mae, q. 1. 
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action is concrete and singular. A man does not merely “give alms,” he 
contributes five thousand dollars to the Red Cross, or fifteen cents to 
a beggar. The student of morals, then, must consider matters of detail.* 

The order of treatment of this journey, its analysis from its end to 
the individual act by which it is achieved, is one that can be appreciated 
without theological sophistication. The fact that man, in everything he 
does, must be acting for some ultimate purpose, a necessary point, is 
established in eight articles.? Next, every good that man throughout 
the ages has ever placed as his final end is examined in detail, and all 
but one are rejected. The problems proposed here are not only those 
that men have faced in the past, but the ones that every man must 
solve in his own life, if it is to be a human life. The answer to these 
problems determines his daily actions: Is my life to be shaped by a 
search for wealth, for the esteem of men, for physical well-being? Am 
I to set myself above the level of the brute by the high-minded pursuit 
of truth, naked and unadorned, seen in the clear cold light of human 
science? None of these will suffice, for every man must seek God as 
his final end. Failure and heartbreak lie at the end of every road with 
any other destination.’ Note again that these are not truths confined 
to some particular state of life, they are not limited to the cloister or 
the bishop’s throne. They represent, as does nearly the whole of this 
Second Part, the questions and problems of that very concrete being, 
the common man. 

In continuing his analysis of man’s moral actions, Thomas never 
loses sight of man’s bodily nature. The economic man, whom we met 
earlier, that bloodless abstraction of the economic theorist, acted solely 
for economic motives. The rule of life offered by some moralists seems 
designed likewise for a disembodied individual. In the Summa, on the 
other hand, we find twenty-seven questions embracing one hundred 
and thirty-two articles devoted to the role of passions in the life of 
man.’* Here is an exhaustive treatment of a subject which, conceivably, 
could be treated much more briefly in a work of moral theology, for 
the passions are the affective movements of man’s animal side, his 


* Ibid., q. 5.  Ihid., a. 8. 
* Ibid., q. 1. 4 [bid., q. 22-48. 
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sensory side. The amount of space given to this tract underlines again 
Thomas’ devotion to the problems of ordinary human life, for these 
are the emotions that arise in the daily life of everyone: love and hate, 
fear and despair, joy and pain. Their role in man’s moral action is not 
sketched out, but carefully drawn. The attention to detail is remark- 
able, and even to one who knows Thomas well it remains a bit start- 
ling to find him recommending, with the patient air of a kindly uncle, 
a good cry, a hot bath, and sleep as remedies for sorrow.” 


The First Part of the Second Part studies the structure of man’s 
moral organism. Human actions are minutely analyzed, their internal 
composition is discussed and their intrinsic principles are determined.” 
We see laid out in due order the role that the will must play in human 
actions, the place of passion, how man’s life must be ordered by the 
virtues and the gifts. At the end of his general treatment, the external 
determinants of human actions are discussed, the way in which God 
causes man’s acts, directing them by His law, aiding them by His grace, 
Here we find a curious brevity, in contrast to the lavish detail of the 
previous treatment. On the question of grace alone, oceans of ink have 
been spilt since Thomas’ time, but his own handling of the problem is 
concluded in six questions.’ Here again the principle of the Prologue 
is put into practice: Those questions are to be treated which will prove 
useful for the instruction of beginners. The problems of grace are 
many and important, and they are solved here in principle, but they 
find their application in the manifold workings of the divine in human 
affairs. They will be applied as the difficulty warrants. The brief treat- 
ise here is a corollary to the general truths already seen of God’s gov- 
erning of men, and a bridge to the detailed considerations of man’s 
actions in the Second Part of the Second Part. 


The unity of treatment in this portion of the Summa swings on the 
virtues, those good habits of man by which he attains his end, by which 
he moves toward God. Sins are treated in conjunction with those 
virtues to which they are opposed. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
considered in relation to their corresponding virtues, a method of 


* [bid., q. 38, aa. 2, 5. * [bid., q. 6-89. 
% Tbid., q. 109-14. 
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handling the subject original with Thomas, and again a method most 
considerate of beginners. The gifts, which are those infused habits by 
which man is made obedient to the special promptings of God, are not 
studied as isolated phenomena apart from the virtues, those funda- 
mental channels of man’s good actions."* The concept which pervades 
the whole is one which sees the spiritual life organically complete, the 
fulfillment by man, under grace, of the command to be perfect as his 
heavenly father is perfect. 

Even the dull enumeration of the space devoted by the author to 
the various virtues shows his humane regard for the ordinary man’s 
difficulties. The theological virtues are considered fully, those habits 
which have God as their immediate object. But, as no special difficulty 
for the beginner, for the ordinary man, is offered here, the treatment 
is brief enough.’® Prudence, keystone of the moral virtues, is treated 
adequately, but briefly.7 In the tract on justice, however, we find 
Thomas devoting sixty-six questions, over a third of the matter allotted 
for this portion of his work, to one moral virtue, its allied virtues and 
gifts. Why? 

It is precisely in this matter of justice that the generality of men 
find their greatest problems in moral actions. True enough, the frailty 
of the flesh in matters of temperance is proverbial, but this point does 
not need elaboration. Right and wrong deeds with regard to the pleas- 
ures of the table or of sex are clearcut enough, whatever may be the 
difficulty of action. Questions of justice are another matter, for justice 
consists in giving another precisely what is his due. The balancing of 
Justice’s scales on the knife-edge of virtue is a task fraught with dif- 
ficulty, and one which must be faced daily. Thomas’ whole tract on 
justice, detailed, precise, orderly though it is, pulses with the sights and 
sounds and smells of daily life. One hears behind the voice of the 
teacher the haggling of a housewife over the price of a basket of vege- 
tables,’® the smooth, assured tones of a dealer convincing a client that 


* Passim, see, e.g., Ila Ilae, q. 16, 22, 45, 52. 
* Ibid., q. 1-46. 

" [bid., q. 47-56. 

* Ibid., q. 57-122. 

* [bid., q. 77, a. 1. 
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this used car was driven only by a maiden lady of mature years and 
meticulous habits.?° One even hears the rattle of chips as the pot is 
raised the limit.”* The tract on justice, above all others, is addressed to 
the common man. Here are the daily difficulties to his advance to God, 
and here the answers to those difficulties are to be found. Had he writ- 
ten nothing else, his work on justice would be enough to explain 
Thomas’ appeal. 

The Church traditionally gives a title, a nick-name, to those great 
thinkers she honors with the title of Doctor. Thomas has been called 
simply Doctor Communis, the Common Teacher, because he sums up, 
synthesizes and continues in his writings the constant tradition of the 
Church. We may take the title in a somewhat broader sense as the 
indisputable right of the teacher par excellence of the common man, 

WitituM B. Manoney, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


” Ibid., a. 3. 
* Ibid., q. 32, a. 8 ad 2; q. 118, a. 8 ad 2. 





The Most Important Question 


N article in a recent issue of this magazine’ deftly described and 

extolled the ideals of religious life, yet ended on a plaintive note: 
“The great fields of the world are white with the harvest, and the 
workers are still too few.” 

How true! In spite of a plethora of propaganda, providing enthusi- 
astic information about the nature and benefits of the religious state, 
the cloisters of both men and women are too silent with the faint 
echoes of few footfalls. While some contemplative orders are enjoying 
a blessed increase of vocations, others are closing convents. And all 
active congregations, particularly those engaged in teaching the young 
and nursing the sick, are bearing burdens and increased demands far 
beyond the numerical strength of their personnel. 

Why? Only a blind observer would say our human agencies of voca- 
tional direction are lagging in their office of informing, persuading, 
and counseling. Only a nostalgic pessimist would say that modern 
youth lacks generosity and courage. Only a fool would say that the 
grace of God is wanting. The answer lies elsewhere, undoubtedly in 
many directions. 

But surely there is one corner of confusion yet unswept. Today’s 
generous young soul, shiny fresh with the untainted gifts of grace, 
knows a lot about the religious life as a choice of state of life. He un- 
derstands its sacrificial essence, and is, perhaps, excessively informed of 
its accidental temporalities. But he is confused on one point, which to 
him is the most important question: How can I tell whether or not 
I have a vocation; how can I be sure? 


Popular propaganda is not very helpful on this point. Rather the 
current literature is vague and evasive. One writer advises the youth 


*W. H. Kane, O.P., “The Ideals of Religious Life,” Vol. I, no. 4, December, 1949. 
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to look into his “heart of hearts” (whatever that is), and many others 
speak of “a sweet irresistible attraction” (despite the Holy See’s frown 
on the attraction theory of vocation).? 

Perhaps the Angelic Doctor would at last be baffled if he were to 
consider our current confusion on this point, and his saintly patience 
might be sorely tried. In his monumental theological text, St. Thomas 
Aquinas devoted only one out of some 3,000 articles to the question of 
seeking counsel and deliberating at length over entering religion.’ His 
keen vision of wisdom probably would be blurred by our contempo- 
raries’ advice to the young to indulge in frantic soul-searching. 

St. Thomas, replying to his own question on this point, simply 
answers that there is no reason for prolonged deliberation over choos- 
ing the religious life. We deliberate, he reminds us, only over doubtful 
goods, and there is no doubt that, of itself, entering religion is a better 
good. Nor does anyone need to fret over his own weakness and in- 
ability to assume the obligations of religious life, because he would (or 
certainly should) trust not in himself but in God’s ready assistance. 
St. Thomas admits that a person might doubt and deliberate over 
where and how to enter, or because of some grave impediment (such 
as sickness or debts), but even then, says Thomas, he should consult 
only those who will not discourage him from entering. 


The problem of “Should-I-or-shouldn’t-I enter the cloister” resolves 
into a question of: What is God’s will in my regard? In the divine 
plan, in which pattern is my design traced on the map of life? With 
such a question, the feeble mind of man tries to penetrate the mystery 
of the divine will. We need the light of St. Thomas’ brilliance to il 
luminate such a hazardous search. 

God, being utterly simple, without any composition of parts, is iden- 
tified with His will. To know God’s will directly would be to know 
God, directly and immediately; but this, of course, is impossible in this 
life. Yet many there are who futilely attempt such a task, trying w 
discover their certainly predestined place in the span of life. But pre 
destination is a part of God’s providence, enveloped in the mystery 


*Cf. AAS, IV (1912), 485; V (1913), 290. 
* Summa theol., Ila Tae, q. 189, a. 10. 
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the mind of God with its eternal decrees. Only temporal effects are 
discernible, and with absolute certainty only after the fact, after the 
fulfillment of God’s will. One might as well seek the absolute certainty 
of personal salvation. 







St. Thomas reminds us that there are only five possible ways of 
knowing what God wills, and these manifestations are made through 
His expression of will.‘ How do we know God’s will? By what He 
says, through revelation, and by what He does through nature and 
grace. We know the evil He forbids by His prohibition, the good He 
commands by His precept, the better good which He urges by His 
counsel. We experience the good He wills to be done, both naturally 
and supernaturally, by what He actually does through His divine op- 
eration; and we recognize His interpretive will in His permission of 
evil that a greater good may be realized. 

Obviously the religious state is a matter of counsel, made individu- 
ally effective through divine operation of nature and grace in the 
person who responds to His counsel. Here, then, is the key to open the 
passage of predilection by which God draws a cooperative soul into 
His service. 

Again, in his gigantic theological work, St. Thomas treats the nature 
of the evangelical counsels in a single article. Here, and in a shorter 
work in praise of Christian perfection,® the Angelic Doctor describes 
the position of the counsels in their direct relation to the goal of Chris- 
tian perfection. And he warns that the counsels are not proposed mere- 
ly to those already practiced in the observance of the precepts, but 
are salutary helps to the very young, the recently baptized and con- 
verted sinners, as safer means of observing the commandments. In an- 
other short treatise, written in answer to those who would advise delay 
and deliberation in the matter of entering religious life, St. Thomas 
more specifically discusses this most important question of who is 
called to the practice of the counsels, and in what manner." 































































“Cf. Ibid., Ia, q. 19, a. 12; De verit., q. 123, a. 3. 
_'Summa theol., la Mae, q. 108, a. 4. 

*De perf. vitae spirit., especially chaps. 1-6. 

"Cf. Contra Retrabent., especially chaps. 9 and 10, where St. Thomas unfolds much 
of the doctrine which follows. Unless otherwise noted, further vocational doctrine 
attributed to St. Thomas can be found in this place. 
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Taking into consideration the familiar Gospel passage, St. Thomas 
insists that our Lord’s reply to the rich young man, proposing the 
counsels of perfection, is a challenge to all, as if Christ were to speak 
to each one of us.® As proof of this assertion of a universal objective 
vocation to the practice of the counsels, the Theologian calls attention 
to the context, with its later promise of a hundredfold in this life and 
eternal reward in heaven to all who accept the challenge. And he also 
cites, by Scriptural analogy, the texts: “What I say to you, I say to all” 
(Mark 13:37). “For whatever things have been written have been 
written for our instruction” (Rom. 15:4). 


This interpretation of the counsels is not unique; for, faithful to the 
weight of authority in matters theological, St. Thomas, in this universal 
extension of religious vocation, is following the teaching of numerous 
fathers and doctors of the Church, including Saints Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and John Chrysostom. But, says 
St. Thomas elsewhere, the practice of the Church has even greater 
weight than any personal authority.® And it is interesting to observe 
that the Code of Canon Law simply says that: “Any Catholic can be 
admitted into religion who is not prevented by any legitimate impedi- 
ment and is moved by the right intention, and is fit to bear the burdens 
of religious life.”?° 


It is also interesting to note that the Code never uses the word 
“vocation” as applied to the religious state. Perhaps this is to avoid a 
popular confusion by which we often indiscriminately apply the term 
to both the priesthood and the religious life. Since the former definite- 
ly requires a special vocation with discernible signs, the latter, by 
association of ideas, often slips into this same category of exclusiveness. 
We would do well, with St. Thomas, to show a preference for the 


*The counsels of poverty and obedience are contained in the verse: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow Me” (Matt. 19:21). The counsel of obedience is contained 
in the challenge to follow Him who was obedient unto death. The counsel of chastity, 
also advised by St. Paul (I Cor. 7:7), is spoken by Christ in the words: “There are 
eunuchs who have made themselves so for the sake of the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. 19:12). 


°Cf. Quaest. Quod. Il, q. 4, a. 2. 
* Can. 538. 
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word “invitation” when speaking of the religious state; for this word 
carries less of an imperious note than “vocation.” 


There seems to be a difficulty in proposing this universal invitation 
to the religious life in our Lord’s words counseling virginity. He pref- 
aces this counsel by saying: “All men take not this word, but they to 
whom it is given.” And He concludes with: “He that can take, let 
him take it” (Matt. 19:11). But this is not an insuperable difficulty to 
St. Thomas, who simply interprets these words to mean that the grace 
to fulfill this counsel is given to those who ask for it and are willing 
to work with it."* Not all accept this counsel because all have not the 
strength to abstain from marriage; not that anyone possesses such 
strength of himself, but through the gift of grace. St. Thomas often 
points out that perpetual continence is impossible to fallen nature with- 
out the healing and help of grace. If, in accepting the counsel of virgin- 
ity, one depended on natural power alone, then no one could accept 
it. But if, says St. Thomas, this strength is from grace, then anyone 
can. For did not Christ say: “Ask and it shall be given to you”? 


Again, St. Thomas is following the unanimous interpretation of the 
fathers, doctors, and early theologians of the Church. And a con- 
temporary exegete points out that St. Paul’s wish that all were in his 
state (I Cor. 7:7) implies that this gift of perpetual continence is pos- 
sible to many. 

Some reader may object that if Christ’s counsels were offered to all, 
what would happen to the world in the event that everyone practiced 
them? Many centuries ago St. Augustine met the same objection with 
the startling but Christian reply: “Fine, then the city of God would 
be filled the sooner, and the end of this world hastened.”!* Enough 
said, 

And yet, the preceding is not enough said if we would have a true 
notion of religious vocation. In all the foregoing, St. Thomas and his 
predecessors were speaking objectively, in an absolute and speculative 
sense. God acts through His creatures to manifest externally His per- 
fect goodness, and every particular individual good is subject to the 


"Cf. Comm. In Matt., 19:11. 2 Ibid. * De bono conjugali, chap. 10. 
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good of the universe. As a matter of fact, practically speaking, God 
does not, by His operation through nature and grace, move everyone 
to enter, or even to consider the religious state. The harmonious pat- 
tern of the universe requires variety in its over-all unity. 


Of themselves, our Lord’s words, inviting His followers to accept 
His counsels, can have no effect unless God moves the mind and heart 
of those who hear or read His words. St. Thomas is careful to point 
this out, but makes only a parenthetical remark to this effect, as if to 
say that such an obvious fact goes without saying. Yet there are many, 
confused by a later controversy over the nature and operation of grace, 
who champion this universal invitation to the religious state as if any- 
one could boost himself into it by his own bootstraps. 


By His operation through nature and grace, God moves some to 
bend toward the religious state; others He inclines to marriage, a few 
exceptional souls to the single life of a lay apostle. Some good Chris- 
tians simply have no inclination toward the religious life and never 
did. Others do have such propensities, but they are born and bred of 
emotional impulse rather than reason, illuminated by faith, and moved 
by will, motivated by charity. Still others, and too many, form a true 
religious resolve to respond to Christ’s invitation and then they drift 
into doubts and distractions. 


The natural influences in the response to religious vocation are many 
and varied. St. Thomas recognizes the difference of temperament in 
individuals. “And it is owing to this difference, as well as to divine 
providence, which governs all, that one person chooses one position in 
life, farming, for example, and another person another job. And so it 
is, too, that some choose the married life and some the contempla- 
tive.”"* But God is the author of nature, with its individual dispositions 
and temperaments, and through these He traces His inscrutable designs. 
And by His providence, executed in the minutest details of our lives, 
He brings His chosen souls into contact with experiences (persons, 
places, things, happenings) which draw His selected servants into His 
divine service. The good example of others already enlisted often pro- 


* Summa theol., Suppl., q. 41, a. 2 ad 4. 
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vides a strong external impetus. And so, too, the advice of others. But 
St. Thomas, speaking from personal experience, warns that in this 
matter one’s family and relatives are often enemies rather than friends, 
and if so their advice should be avoided 


The religious life is a state of perfection, in which a person be- 
comes, as it were, a professional perfectionist, devoting his or her 
whole life to the pursuit of Christian perfection of charity. Being in 
the direct line of salvation, as a better means to attain the end of Chris- 
tian life, the religious state is, from every aspect, a supernatural one. 
Without the grace of God effecting a response to His invitation, no 
one can enter religious life properly disposed. Grace, however, is 
indiscernible. Only by good human acts, necessarily proceeding from 
virtue, can anyone recognize the supernatural at work in religious 
vocation. 

All the theological virtues, and many of the moral virtues, come 
into play in the development and perfection of religious vocation. 
But the very act of aspiring to enter religion has its perfect termina- 
tion in the profession of vows. And such self-dedication through 
vows is an act of the virtue of religion, whence religious derive their 
honorable title. Moreover, such self-consecration to divine service is 
a particular and intense effect of devotion, whence comes the phrase 
“to vow” (vovere). The response, then, to the divine invitation to the 
religious state is the initial part of an intense religious act of devotion, 
fashioned by magnanimity, the virtue of big-heartedness. 

There are, therefore, two sides to a religious vocation: one solely 
divine, the other an effect of both divine and human action. There is 
the divine invitation to the religious state, revealed through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And this is a universal invitation, extended to all who 
seek perfection. But the response to this invitation, given to some and 
not to others, is an effect of grace, illuminating the mind and stirring 
the will to a resolve to accept through a human act of generous 
devotion. 

This may help to explain the nature of religious vocation, or, better, 
the invitation and its response to the religious state of life. But what 
of the consequences, particularly for the individual who anxiously 
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asks his most important question: How do I know that God wants 
me? How can I be sure? In all simplicity the answer might well be: 
If you want Him; that is, if you wish to devote your life to Him in 
the religious state, knowing what it is that you seek, then do not 
hesitate to respond to His invitation. 

If this resolve to enter religion, as St. Thomas calls it, is founded 
upon a clear understanding of the religious state, its demands as well |i 
as its benefits, and is prompted by a determination of will, rather than 
a shallow emotional impulse, then such a resolve can be judged safely 
to be the work of God. And may He perfect and complete what He 
has begun in such a soul. 

Doubts will assail an aspirant to religious life; for here are choice 
pickings for diabolical dissuasion. But these doubts, as well as all 
obstacles in the path of a delicate soul’s pursuit of the peace of God, |; 
should be resolved by the divinely-appointed doctor of souls: the 
confessor or spiritual director. In most cases, the generous but buf- 
feted inquirer will doubt the divine origin of his or her proposal to 
enter the religious state. But St. Thomas insists that every proposal of 
this kind, even if urged by the devil, is ultimately from God and 
should be carried out. 

Often, too, the remembrance of others who entered and later left 
the cloister worries the aspirant. St. Thomas seems to scoff at the 
notion of so-called “lost vocations.” For the religious state is a safer 
means to salvation and, while perseverance therein, as in any good 
work, is a gift from God, He will not refuse those who do not refuse 
‘Him. Rather, it is better said that those who leave the religious state, 
except because of some insuperable impediment, do so because they 
fail to cooperate with God’s grace by their neglect of the spiritual 
aids afforded by religious life. 

Above all, it should be remembered that one does not irrevocably 
step into the cloister. The Church provides ample precautions and 
intervals of time before final profession of vows is made. St. Thomas 
often reminds the timid aspirant that the novitiate is a year of pro- 
bation in which the difficulties of religious life are tried.’® Further- 


%* Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 189, a. 9 ad 1; Quaest. Quod., III, q. 12, a. 1 ad 5. 
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more, he says: “It is better to enter religion to give it a trial than not 
: |to enter at all, because by so doing one disposes oneself to remain for 
good.”7® 

Perhaps we have lacked clarity in our appeals to the young and 
have stirred within them the mist of confusion, the agony of futile 
self-scrutiny. In reiterating the counsels of Christ, we must strive to 
imitate His direct simplicity. Appreciating the effective action of 
God’s love for souls, the manifestation of a generous desire for per- 
fection through the best possible means should be considered with 
the simple sense of the Angelic Doctor’s wisdom. 


To Him who begged their presence, let the young come into His 
service and offer their generous and joyous youth. See that they un- 
derstand the true nature of the sweet yoke of Christ, a hard yoke, but 
ineffably sweet. Tell them His invitation is offered to them, and cul- 
tivate within them the true piety of loving children, the real hardi- 
- |ness of devotion, the whole-hearted generosity of magnanimity. 


And then, please God, the great fields of the world, so white with 
the harvest, will be filled with workers, and the vineyards of the Lord 
will flourish with the rich growth of souls straight-bent to God. 

Ricuarp Butter, O.P. 
Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 


* Summa theol., Ila Mae, q. 189, a. 4, ad 1. 











Ascetical Methods of Louis of Granada 


RAY LOUIS of Granada has been the most widely read ascetical 

writer not only in the Dominican Order and in Spain, but through- 
out the whole world. A clear proof of this is evidenced from the fact 
that his works have gone through six thousand editions." Fray Louis 
began his ascetical writings in 1554 with the Libro de Oracion y Medi- 
tacién (Book of Prayer and Meditation) and before a year had passed 
there were eight editions of this work in Spanish; an event without 
precedent in the history of Spanish literature. So great was the dif- 
fusion of this work and the others which the Dominican friar con- 
tinued to write until his death in 1558 that one of his biographers states 
that the water girls carried his book under their arms and market- 
women and fruit peddlers read it as they weighed and sold their 
wares.” 

But not only the humble folk followed the teaching of Granada. 
St. Peter of Alcantara made a compendium of the Libro de Oracién y 
Meditacién, considering this book the best of any that he had ever 
read. Emperor Charles V frequently meditated on the writings of 
Fray Louis after retiring from world politics to the quiet of the mon- 
astery at Yuste. And in the monastery of El Escorial the monarch of 
the world, Philip II, stretched out on his hard couch and exhausted 
with pain, reflected on the brevity of life and the vanity of worldly 
things as expounded in the Libro de Oracién y Meditacién, a book 
which did not leave his hands until a few moments before his death. 
The mystical doctor, St. Theresa of Avila, was so attached to the works 
of Granada that she wrote him a letter of congratulation, saying that 
he had been given to the world “for the great and universal good of 


*Cf. M. Llaneza, O.P., Bibliografia de Fray Luis de Granada, 4 vols. (Salamanca, 
1926-28). 


*Cf. Arriaga-Hoyos, O.P., Historia del Colegio de San Gregorio de Valladolid, 
Vol. II (Valladolid, 1930), p. 48. 
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souls.”* Another great Spanish mystical writer, Fray Luis de Leon, 
while detained in the prison of the Inquisition, used for his spiritual 
solace no other book than the Libro de Oracién y Meditacién. 


A writer of such extraordinary merit could not be confined within 
the boundaries of his own country. His name and fame grew rapid- 
ly, and in an age when the Spanish language was universal the works 
of Granada were diffused throughout the whole world. The Duke of 
Alba entrusted the printer, Christopher Plantino of Amberes, with a 
complete edition of the writings of Grenada and later when the Duke 
entered Portugal he chose Fray Louis as his confessor. Granada’s 
works were also translated into all the European languages and with 
such success that in France there were more editions of Granada than 
of any of the French classical authors. He is frequently cited by 
Fénelon and Bossuet and even by profane writers such as Moliére. 


In England the writings of Granada supplanted all other ascetical 
works, and it has been said that his Libro de Oracidn y Meditacién 
became the principal spiritual book of the English Catholics. Much of 
its contents passed over to sermons, books of devotion, and other re- 
ligious literature. 


St. Francis de Sales recommended the works of Granada to his priests 
with these words: “Let the works of Granada be your second Brevi- 
ary.”* But the loftiest praise came from St. Charles Borromeo, the great 
promoter of the Tridentine decrees, and from Pope Gregory XIII. St. 
Charles had editions of Granada’s works prepared in Italian in order 
to distribute the books among the priests and laity of the archdiocese 
of Milan and he wrote to the Pope, saying: “Among all those who up 
to our time have written on spiritual matters, there is no one who has 
written so many select and profitable books as Fray Luis of Gran- 
ada. . . . Consequently, I do not know whether among men of this 
class there is any more praiseworthy and more svitable for the help of 
souls with works of this kind.”® The Pope himself wrote a celebrated 


*Cf. Obras de Santa Teresa de Jesus, ed. P. Silverio, Vol. VII (Burgos, 1922), p. 211. 
“Cf. Léttres de S. Frangois de Sales. 


*Cf. Mufioz, Vida y Virtudes del Ven. Varoén el P. Maestro Fray Luis de Granada, 
Bk. III, chap. 14 (Madrid, 1639). 
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brief to Louis of Granada, praising his work and urging him to con- 
tinue his office as guide of souls through his writings whereby, said the 
Pope, Granada had done more good than if he had given sight to the 
blind and life to the dead.® 

The ships that left for the Americas were laden with Granada’s books 
and, although the natives had learned Spanish, the works were also 
translated into the various Indian dialects. Translations were also made 
into Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, but it was especially in the Far East 
where Granada’s works were efficacious. There they were translated 
into Japanese, Chinese, Anamite, and Tagalan. During the persecution 
of the Church in Japan, for example, the works of Granada carried 
on a secret apostolate in the homes. A modern Jesuit missionologist 
states: “One is filled with holy pride to see that the Guia de Pecadores 
(The Sinners’ Guide), printed in Japanese, was one of the bulwarks 
that protected a hidden and living Christianity for two centuries while 
both in Europe and Japan itself it was believed to be dead.”” 


In view of all this, it will not seem strange that Nicholas Antonio, 
the prince of Spanish bibliographers, should affirm that Fray Louis of 
Granada was the greatest and most useful man that Spain has ever had 
or can ever hope to have. Indeed, Granada was the writer of the Span- 
ish Empire of which the two dominant notes were Catholicism and 
apostolic zeal for the missions. But at this point the reader will logically 
ask: “What is the reason for the astonishing diffusion and success of 
the works of Granada?” And we answer that it can be attributed to the 
following causes. 

The doctrinal contents of Granada’s writings. Louis of Granada was 
profoundly theological, but his is the distinction of having brought the 
rich and penetrating doctrine of the Summa theologica within the grasp 
of simple souls and perhaps he was the first to formulate a harmonious 
body of ascetical doctrine. 


The style of Granada’s writings. Fray Louis is considered without 
peer among Spanish prose writers and even in his own day he was said 


* Brief of Pope Gregory XIII to Fray Luis of Granada. Cf. Mufioz, loc. cit. 
"Bayle, S.J., Razdn y Fe, no. 557, p. 630 (1944). 
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to be the best stylist ever to write in Spanish. To literary beauty Gran- 
ada adds a sweetly diffusive emotional element which captivates the 
reader, and his prose speaks with such vividness and force that even 
worldly persons cannot resist the magnetic appeal of his pen. 

Granada’s simplicity. This is one of the principal characteristics of 
the ascetical writings of Fray Louis. Despite his elegant style and solid 
theological doctrine, anyone can understand him. Because of this sim- 
plicity and lucidity, Granada’s ascetical writing has been compared to 
bread: it is always eaten, it always pleases, and one never tires of it. 

Variety of ascetical methods proposed. This is the theme of the 
present article. Granada’s facility and ingenuity in explaining the vari- 
ous methods of Christian asceticism are astonishing, and each new book 
that he wrote generally pointed out a new way of leading souls to God. 
Such amplitude is the result of his keen knowledge of human psychol- 
ogy, his staunch theological orthodoxy, and a full consciousness of his 
vocation to ascetical pedagogy. 

The tolerant spirit of Fray Louis has been greatly praised. For him, 
man is weak and does not always arrive at the point to which his good 
intentions would logically lead him. But man should go as far as he 
can. This is a brief formula, but it contains an eternal lesson for the 
spiritual life. We are not obliged to be perfect here and now, but to 
strive for perfection and, though we may not arrive at the grade of per- 
fection to which we aspire, we must exert ourselves to acquire as much 
as we can. For this reason Fray Louis proposes a variety of methods 
which can lead souls to God, but without restricting or confining the 
soul to one fixed method because, if grace is the perfection of nature 
and nature itself admits of a variety of means for attaining a goal, how 
much more so in the order of grace. The goal is always the same but 
the means are multiple. Let each soul select the method that is best 
suited to its temperament, its abilities, its state of life, and so on. Gran- 
ada does no more than prepare the way for all. 

The theme of man appears in all the works of Fray Louis in one way 
or another, but never in a purely speculative or descriptive manner. 
Man is a creature-maker of his own life and he needs help in the task. 
Therefore Granada attempts to teach what is the good way of life for 
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the Christian and how it is to be attained. Man is a creature made in 
the image and likeness of God and, in passing through this world, he 
merits by his works an eternal destiny of happiness or condemnation. 
The difficulty lies in living a life that is meritorious in God’s sight. For 
some, because of their temperament and training, life is a pleasant jour- 
ney; for others, it is a fierce combat. Some see the social life as a field 
of the apostolate; to others it is an enemy from which one must flee. 
Some delight in contemplating in a Christian manner the various works 
of God evident in the world, whereas others consider these same works 
a source of temptation and sin. 

Granada was fully aware of such a diversity of criteria as regards the 
ascetical phase of man’s life and, being a tolerant man and an excellent 
psychologist of the Christian soul, he did not wish to deny anyone the 
liberty of selecting the most suitable ascetical method as long as the 
method was good in itself and conducive to advancement toward God. 
Evidently the various ascetical methods are interrelated in spite of their 
apparent diversity, since the common goal to which they tend often 
brings them together, and it is rare that a Christian travels all the way 
to God by one method alone. Usually he uses various methods at the 
same time, but with emphasis on one or another. In this way should be 
understood the variety of ascetical methods explained by Granada with 
simplicity, theological profundity, elegant style, and human tenderness, 
presupposing always the aid of divine grace, which is the principle of 
the whole supernatural life. 

We have pointed out these details that the reader may understand 
the ascetical methods of Fray Louis; methods which have done much 
good for souls because they are filled with Christian liberty and theol- 
ogical wisdom. Granada spared himself no labor to point out those 
methods and he frequently confesses how much he has toiled over one 
or another of his works and how much he has gleaned from the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and pious writers. 

The following are the chief ascetical methods proposed by Granada 
for arriving at union with God through charity: 1. the direct method 
of prayer; 2. the positive and joyful method of virtue as opposed to 
the lax and negative way of vice; 3. contempt or disdain of the world 
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and the ascent to God by the spiritual ladder; 4. contemplation of the 
works of God in the natural order by which the soul, by means of the 
theological virtues, rises to the world and works of grace; 5. the royal 
road of the Cross; 6. the simple method of the Christian life through 
the observance of the Commandments; 7. hagiography or ascetics by 
example. 

We now offer the reader a synthesis of each of these ascetical meth- 
ods, pointing out the characteristics of each and the mode of utilizing 
each one, in the belief that, if they have been so useful to countless 
souls in the past, they will likewise be of profit to the reader. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF PRAYER AND MEDITATION 


One of the accusations which Fray Louis makes against Christians— 
an accusation verified in daily life—is the lack of consideration of what 
the supernatural life demands of us. Generally the spiritual life is 
choked by the activities of the natural life which we have in common 
with the animals. The reason for this ineffectual supernatural life is 
not so much the lack of faith as it is the lack of meditation on the 
mysteries of our faith. These mysteries—redemption, eternal reward 
or punishment, and the like—are sufficient of themselves to incline 
hearts to good, “but since many Christians do not attempt to con- 
sider that which they believe, they do not perform the works which 
they ought.”® Because of the lack of meditation on the practical ap- 
plication of what we believe, we see many Christians who are whole- 
some as regards faith but deficient in their lives. That our faith may 
be a living faith and that the reality of what we believe may be a posi- 
tive and effectual influence in our souls, Granada wrote Libro de la 
Oracién y Meditacién (Book of Prayer and Meditation). 

The exercise of prayer encounters two obstacles: lack of material 
on which to meditate and lack of devotion which must accompany 
meditation if it is to be fruitful. Therefore Fray Louis composes in 
this work a perfect treatise on prayer and another on devotion, 
analyzing the method of meditation and offering a series of suitable 


* Obras de Fray Luis de Granada, ed. cit., Il, 5. 
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subjects. The treatise on prayer is divided into three parts: fourteen 
meditations on the principal mysteries of our faith, practical method 
of making a meditation, and norms for preventing mental distractions. 
In the treatise on devotion Granada treats copiously of the things 
which aid devotion and those which impede it (lack of spiritual con- 
solations, inopportune thoughts, and so on). 


Through prayer the soul places itself in contact with God, speak- 
ing to Him interiorly about the mysteries of the supernatural life. 
The meditation on the mysteries of our faith and its demands arouses 
two movements in the soul, according to the subject matter of the 
meditation: a movement of recession when considering the miseries 
of the present life (its brevity, uncertainty, pains and death) or when 
considering the gravity of sin and its effects (the terrible judgment 
which follows death, eternal punishment for sin, and so on); second- 
ly, a movement of progression, for in fleeing the miseries of the pres- 
ent life and the punishments that follow sin, the soul discovers the 
open door which leads to eternal life—Christ, who by His passion 
and death has merited heaven for us. Granada describes this double 
movement of the soul with such sensitivity and vivid realism that it 
has been said that the Spanish language has never attained a more 
frightening terror or joyful subtlety.® Fray Louis himself admits that 
his intention was to bombard the soul in order to subjugate it and 
deliver it to God, its true Lord. To achieve this end, he gave his 
style a triple dimension: lyric, pathetic, and theological, and these 
qualities acquire a new force if we consider how this book was written. 


Granada wrote this work in the convent of Escalaceli of the Sierra, 
near Cordoba, Spain. This convent had been founded by Blessed 
Alvaro as the cradle of the reform of the Dominican Order. There 
the holy founder constructed the first way of the cross in the West, 
placing crosses along the road leading to the summit of a small moun- 
tain. Since the surrounding terrain greatly resembles that of Jerusa- 
lem, Blessed Alvaro gave biblical names to sites in the surrounding 
countryside. Moreover, close to the Dominican convent were the 


* Azorin, Los dos Luises y otros ensayos (Buenos Aires, 1946), p51. 
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famous hermitages of Cérdoba where monks with long beards and of 
austere life meditated in silence on the phrase which was inscribed 
over the portal of each hermitage beneath the painting of a human 
skull: “As you see yourself now, I once saw myself; as you see me 
now, you will one day see yourself. Think of me, and you will not 
sin.” 

The sight of the hermitages was a continual reminder to Granada 
of the brevity of human life, the proximity of death, and the black 
confinement of the tomb whereon all life’s pomps and vanities are 
shattered and reduced to dust. This truth is tragic in itself and pro- 
duces a movement of flight but in fleeing from it, one encounters the 
way of the cross with all the agony that Christ suffered for our re- 
demption and the glorious promise of the resurrection. So also the 
soul that reads this book of Fray Louis is alienated from the ephem- 
eral pleasures of the body and abandons himself to Christ who, since 
He is Love, draws all things to Himself. 


THE POSITIVE WAY OF VIRTUE 


When man reaches the use of reason and becomes lord and master 
of his actions, there is usually presented to him a psychological dis- 
junction similar to that presented to Hercules. Classical Greek books 
recount that as an adolescent Hercules went off to a solitary place to 
consider what path of life he should choose. While thus considering 
his future, he saw before his mind’s eye two paths, one which was the 
path of virtue and the other which led to the delights of vice. Her- 
cules chose the path of virtue. 

A similar choice faces the Christian at the beginning of his spiritual 
life. On the one hand there is the road of vice with its enticing 
pleasures and attractive seducers luring man’s nature corrupted and 
wounded by sin; on the other hand there is the path of virtue, more 
spiritual, more in conformity with reason, but also more arduous and 
difficult because it exacts of the traveler the renunciation of tasting 
the cup of sin while it holds forth the promise of a future life. 

For the Christian the choice of one or the other of these paths is a 
choice of to be or not to be. Logically the Christian should select the 
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way of virtue which leads to a heavenly reward and say farewell to 
vice which leads to eternal sorrow. If formerly he trod the road of 
vice, the Christian should turn back and begin the way of virtue 
which, in spite of its asperity, offers much joy and hope. Both for 
him who from the beginning chose the way of virtue and for him 
who elected the path of vice and must now turn back, Granada writes 
a book which in his apostolic generosity he calls a Sinners’ Guide. 

In earlier days the Spanish Jew Maimonides wrote his Guia de 
Descarriados in order to lead his erring people back to the Law, much 
as Moses had done. Thus there is a certain analogy between the book 
by the Andalusian Dominican and that of the Jew of Cordoba, but 
with this essential difference: in Maimdnides there is narrowness and 
skepticism, but in Granada all is sweet peace and theological certain- 
ty. But let us see briefly the structure and chief points of the Sinners 
Guide. 

Fray Louis first invites the reader to put aside for a moment the 
cares and business of the world and to enter into himself in order to 
meditate on the selection of a manner of life, for mistakes in worldly 


affairs are particular and passing, but if we err in the business of our 
soul, we lose everything. For what does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and then suffer the loss of his soul? Granada graciously 
invites the reader to be attentive to the subject of this meditation: “If 
up to now you have erred, consider that now you are born anew. 
Let us enter upon a judgment of self; let us cut the thread of our 
errors and begin upon another way.”?° 


In this book Granada directs himself to all souls without distinc- 
tion: “In this work I shall attempt to accommodate myself to every 
class of person, both spiritual and non-spiritual. The good, in reading 
this book, will be more strengthened in the love of virtue and will 
strike deeper roots in sanctity, and those who are not good will be 
able to understand what they lose by not being good.”" 

Granada then begins to guide the reader with a remarkable clarity 
of thought and a love which makes the disciple abandon himself to 


* Granada, Obras, ed., cit., I, 9. 
" Tbid., p. 10. 
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direction with all confidence. For a man to be virtuous, two things 
are necessary: he must seriously desire to be so and he must know how 
to be so. To desire to be virtuous it is necessary to know what is the 
path of virtue. Usually a man will praise virtue but follow the path 
of vice, and the reason is that he believes the path of virtue is rough, 
sad, and sterile. Little by little Granada convinces the reader of the 
contrary; the way of virtue is much sweeter than is generally believed 
and it entails such richness, beauty, and reward that in itself it is more 
lovable than all the things of this world. 

In the first place, Fray Louis persuades the reader to choose the 
way of virtue, for we are obliged to do so by reason of the many ben- 
efits we have received from God: creation, conservation, redemption, 
justification, providence, predestination; in addition to the primary 
and fundamental motive that God is absolute perfection and infinite 
goodness. Secondly, Granada discusses the goods of grace which even 
in this life are promised to the virtuous and the goods of glory which 
are promised for the other life. To substantiate this doctrine he points 
out twelve advantages of virtue as opposed to twelve chastisements 
of vice. Thirdly, he points out why it is to our advantage to follow 
the path of virtue and he proves it conclusively by a consideration of 
the four last things: death, judgment, heaven, and hell. Finally, with 
his penetrating psychology Fray Louis remarks that it is not sufficient 
merely to allege all the reasons which justify a cause without destroy- 
ing all the reasons for its contrary. He then proceeds to list all the 
difficulties and excuses of those who do not wish to follow the path 
of virtue and he gives a definitive answer to each one. 

The reader is now convinced that he should follow the path of 
virtue and he desires to be virtuous. The question now is how to 
proceed. Presupposing the help of God’s grace, Granada passes on 
to teach the reader how to be virtuous. To accomplish this he begins 
with the principal vices and their remedies, for the first virtue is the 
lack of vice. He then studies the virtues and the method of practicing 
them, introducing each one with a brief consideration so that the 
teader will give himself to virtue with a generous and courageous spirit 
in order to conquer the difficulties that will undoubtedly appear at the 
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start. “For once you determine to follow virtue, the powers of hell 
will come out against you fully armed; then will come the flesh, lover 
of delights and inclined to evil from its birth; then depraved custom, 
which is no less powerful than nature itself; then the world, luring you 
with its pomp and vanity and bad example; and as if all this were not 
enough, there is the crafty and deceitful devil. Therefore the soul 
should not feel that it is going to a fiesta or a sport, but to battle, 
trusting in these truths: against the corruption of nature there is the 
power of divine grace; against the devil, God; against evil customs, 
good ones; against bad example, the lives of the saints; against pleas- 
ures of the flesh, spiritual delights.”””” 


Never was there written such a learned and theological apologia of 
virtue. Such is the emotion and elegance of Granada’s style that the 
impious Marchena, product of the French Revolution, who scoffed at 
Christian morality and religion and despised ascetical writers, could not 
put this book from his hands, despite the fact that it was in violent 
contradiction to all Marchena’s convictions. “I have carried it with me 
for twenty years, and not a day has passed in which I did not read 
something from it... . When reading it, something comes over me 
which I cannot explain. I can neither read it nor can I stop reading it. 
I cannot read it because it convinces my understanding and moves my 
will in such wise that while reading it I seem to be just as much a 
Christian as the nuns or the missioners who go off to die for their faith 
in China or Japan. I cannot stop reading it because I know of no other 
book more admirable.”* 


THE SPIRITUAL LADDER AND CONTEMPT OF THE WORLD 


The book, Contemptus mundi, though its authorship is disputed, has 
been one of the works most beneficial for Christian ascetics. Another 
famous book on the spiritual life is the Scala spiritualis by St. John 
Climacus. Both books aim at the same goal: the formation of the per- 
fect Christian, though Contemptus mundi is directed to all classes of 


* Ibid., p. 340. 
* M. Pelayo, El Abate Marchena (Madrid, 1900), p. 264. 
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people, and the Scala spiritualis is addressed especially to religious. 


Fray Louis was not content with writing his own spiritual books, 
but he also translated others which would be useful for the spiritual 
guidance of souls; among his translations are found Contemptus mundi 
and Escala espiritual. The ascetical method of the Contemptus mundi 
is harsh at the beginning but exceedingly consoling as one progresses 
in it. “Many times the reader will say, “This chapter which I have just 
read has spoken precisely of that which I needed.’ If you are proud, 
you will find in this book words to humble you; if you are excessively 
discouraged and the wings of your soul have fallen, here you will find 
much encouragement.”"* If anyone is restless, filled with self-will, this 
book will teach him to put all his confidence in God. If he is careless 
in the spiritual life, it will prod him so that he will run to God as the 
hart thirsting after the waters. If the soul is sad, this book will gladden 
it; if the soul is too gay, this book will moderate its delight. It is a faith- 
ful companion that will never abandon the soul on its way to eternity. 
It will console us in our labors and be our teacher in doubts of con- 
science. It will teach us how to pray and will give us a rule of life. 
Thus it makes the road of the ascetical life more smooth, more joyful, 
more meritorious, leading us from exterior to interior things and from 
these to direct communication with God. 


The method of the Escala espiritual is symbolized by a ladder which 
begins on earth and rises to heaven, and the soul cannot ascend by this 
ladder unless it begin with the lowest rung, which is renunciation of 
the world. Then follow the mortification of the passions, the uproot- 
ing of vice, and the active life of the virtues. Each of these is another 
rung in the ascent to the last rung, which is mystical encounter in 
which the soul becomes more passive than active and God works in it 
through the theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The 
soul passes from the ascetical state to the mystical state without break- 
ing the continuity because these two states are not specifically distinct. 


The Christian who gives himself over to this ascetical method finds 
in this book a divine philosophy full of heavenly wisdom. “It is the 


“Granada, Obras, ed. cit., XIII. 
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philosophy of the Holy Ghost, who teaches it to His own, a philosophy 
which the saints professed, practiced, and taught. The contrary doc- 
trine, however, is the philosophy of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.’”® 


TO GOD THROUGH CONTEMPLATION OF HIS WORKS 


In the evening of his long life, but with a spirit ever young, Fray 
Louis of Granada wrote his Introduccién del Simbolo de la Fe (In- 
troduction to the Creed), which was published at Salamanca in 1583. 
It is both ascetical and apologetical in tone, and the argument of the 
work can be summed up briefly: the proof of God’s existence, the 
Catholic religion as the only true religion, the awesome importance 
of the mystery of man’s redemption, and the consideration of this 
mystery in rational theology according to the method of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and in positive theology by Sacred Scripture and the Church 
Fathers. In this work the reader contemplates the great drama of 
creation, man’s re-creation through the Redemption, and the drama of 
the Catholic Church through the centuries with its struggles to con- 
quer evil with good, hate with love, and falsehood with truth. 

Here we are interested only in the ascetical aspect of the book. 
Granada wishes to present a new method of leading souls to God 
which will be suited to all. He follows the method preached by St. 
Paul to the Romans: to arrive through creatures to a knowledge of 
the Creator and His divine attributes.’* But one must not stop with a 
lifeless and purely speculative knowledge. The soul must give thanks to 
God for the works created for our benefit and then pass on to the 
joyous conclusion that, if God provided for every creature, even the 
most insignificant, in regard to all that is necessary for it, it follows 
that in a much greater degree will He provide for man, the noblest 
of His earthly creatures. 


The visible world is a great book in which the letters are the stars, 
flowers, rivers, birds, and all creation. But as a result of original sin 
man lost the sharpness of intellect and rectitude of will necessary for 


"Op. cit. p. 157. 
** Cf. Rom. 1:20. 
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reading the book of creation and ascending from it to God. Granada 
desires to teach man again how to spell out the words of that great 
book. 

In any work of the visible world man can discover a triple finality. 
In the first place, all creatures are ordained to self-preservation; sec- 
ondly, some creatures are ordained to the good of others; thirdly, all 
creatures likewise have a property ordained to the intellectual and 
spiritual life of man. Through each creature shines forth the first ef- 
ficient Cause of all, for they are vestiges of the Trinity. But man is 
not only a vestige, he is the image and likeness of God, and the entire 
visible creation is ordained to his utility, enjoyment, and instruction. 
Moreover, it teaches him to see in creatures the perfection, goodness, 
beauty, wisdom, and providence of the Creator. 

God’s works are of two kinds: those of nature and those of grace. 
By means of the works of nature we can come to a knowledge of 
God which, in turn, leads to adoration; but those of grace give us a 
supernatural being and supernatural life which are gratuitous gifts of 
God, entailing, nevertheless, our cooperation. The Church, as an in- 
fallible guide, tells us how to use the works of nature and of grace so 
that we can sweetly pass from this world to the next in our medita- 
tions and ultimately attain highest perfection and complete happiness. 

This optimistic method of referring all things to God was found 
by Granada in the Hexamerons of St. Ambrose and St. Basil, as he 
himself admits. Fray Louis directs this book especially to converted 
Mohammedans and, since he had been born close to the Alhambra of 
Granada, he well knew the important role of symbolism in the Moor- 
ish religion. The Arabian oratories in the Alhambra are built to face 
the beautiful gardens wherein the Moor could contemplate the works 
of God, thus giving a religious significance to nature and art. Fray 
Louis follows the same method and then transfers it completely to the 
supernatural life. 


THE ASCETICAL METHOD OF THE CROSS 


The incarnation of the Son of God for the redemption of fallen 
man is God’s greatest work. Granada calls it “the most lofty, the 
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most divine, and the most salutary,”’7 and his pen never runs dry 
when writing of this mystery. That Christ is “the way, the truth, and 
the life”!® of every soul He Himself told us in the Gospel, and after- 
ward St. Paul, the fiery Apostle, desired that all his life be nothing 
other than the life of Christ.” He was the great propagator of the 
vital doctrine of the mystical body, with Christ as Head and Chris- 
tians as members engrafted on Him through the grace of Redemption. 
St. Catherine of Siena, a soul so identified with Christ that He ex- 
changed hearts with her, uses a significant symbol to express this 
mystery. Christ is the bridge stretching between God and man.*° 

Fray Louis explained the theology of the Redemption in a marvelous 
manner and in a variety of ways, but there is one central idea which 
is the key to all his writings on the subject. The Redemption is the 
masterpiece of God-made-man to redeem us by His sacred passion. 
This, in turn, obliges us to love God without reserve and to accept 
our cross in life in order to follow Christ. He Himself invited us to 
do so: “He who would come after Me, let him take up his cross and 
follow Me.’ 

The method of carrying the cross and of imitating Christ is studied 
by Granada with a remarkable penetration of the mystery and a pro- 
found knowledge of human psychology. He teaches us how to imitate 
Christ in accordance with our psychological and social conditions. 
Christ died not only for our remedy but also for our instruction, and 
we should show our gratitude by following Him. Granada combats 
the heretics of all times who taught that it was enough that Christ 
died for us and that good works are neither necessary nor of profit to 
our souls. The passion of Christ does not avail us if we refuse to co- 
operate; it is made futile by our resistance and our obstinacy in sin 
which He came to destroy. Rather, the true Christian must shoulder 
the cross and follow Christ with good works to Calvary. From there, 
it is only a step to heaven. 


7 Granada, Obras, ed. cit., V, 7. 

* John 14:6. 

% Cf. Gal. 2:20; Phil. 1:21. 

* St. Catherine of Siena, Libro de la Divina Doctrina, dialogo 4, cays. 2. 
* Cf. Luke 9:23; Job 7:1; I Cor. 9:24. 
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THE SIMPLE METHOD OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The most basic and fundamental method of following and imitat- 
ing Christ is that outlined by the Commandments for it is indispensable 
that the Christian obey the Commandments if he wishes to be saved. 
To teach the Christian this ascetical method, Granada wrote Memor- 
ial de la Vida Cristiana (Memorial of the Christian Life), in which 
he strives to teach man how to live in order to be a perfect Christian. 
The book aims to be a summa of all that pertains to the supernatural 
life which man lives on earth through Christ’s redeeming grace. It 
is to be the light and guide of all souls, leading them from the be- 
ginning of conversion to the summit of perfection.” 

The first part of the book is ascetical, but the second part is pro- 
foundly mystical. In the ascetical part Fray Louis begins with the 
supposition that the soul is as yet ignorant and not very virtuous; 
hence the first thing to be done is to convince him to change his life 
through penance. He instructs the soul how to confess its sins, do 
penance, and make a firm resolution for the future. Then follows 
Communion wherein the soul is intimately united with Christ and 
receives copious grace. Granada then proceeds to explain all that the 
Commandments require of the Christian soul. 

Some souls wish to siup here and proceed no farther, but others 
are more generous, as Fray Louis observes: “And since there are some 
who are content with doing only what is absolutely necessary for 
their salvation and others who wish to advance farther, not content 
merely with the fulfillment of the Commandments but also taking up- 
on themselves the charge of the counsels,”** he leads them on to the 
very summit of the mystical life. Each soul has its way pointed out 
with an abundance of sound doctrine and each one should advance as 
far as it can along its particular way. 


THE METHOD OF EXAMPLE 


Hagiography, or the lives of the saints, is another of the ascetical 
methods employed by Granada and one added proof of his preoccu- 


™ Granada, Obras, ed. cit., Ill, 5 f. 
* lhid., Til, 7. 
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pation to awaken souls’ interest in the matters of the spiritual life. For 
Fray Louis hagiography is not the art of writing the lives of persons 
of renowned sanctity merely to perpetuate their memory or to praise 
their virtues. His was a much loftier aim: to direct souls to God by 
means of example. 

Many Christians have the notion that sanctity is inaccessible to most 
souls and reserved for a small number of privileged persons who are 
adorned with the richest gifts of grace; a work exclusively divine in 
which the human will plays no part. Granada wishes to demonstrate 
that the saints were men and women of flesh and bone like ourselves, 
with the same passions and struggles, and made of the same common 
clay as the rest of men. They reached the heights of sanctity thanks 
to their cooperation with divine grace, which is denied to no one as 
long as no obstacles are put in its way. 


Granada also attempts to prove that holiness is a note of the Church 
and manifested in the members of the mystical body. In no sense is 
this holiness an exclusively historical fact which was evident in the 
ancient saints of the primitive Church who appear to us across the 
centuries as paragons of heroic virtue and extraordinary mystical 
graces. Frequently in such saints nothing of the human element is 
evident, and their holiness is so dehumanized that we are led to be- 
lieve they were distinct from us. The truth of the matter is far dif- 
ferent. The Church is ever young and vigorous because it is eternal 
and its holiness can never be exhausted because it springs from the bot- 
tomless fount of the plenitude of Christ’s holiness. The mystical body 
never wastes away or deteriorates, but it is ever becoming more 
perfect. 

Granada rightly reasons that God is ever the same, eternal and im- 
mutable, and, if in earlier times He raised many souls to the heights of 
holiness through their meritorious cooperation, He can do the same 
today. For the modern Catholic is not specifically different from his 
predecessors. Consequently, sanctity is not a fact of history alone, but 
something contemporary and within the reach of all. As evidence of 
this truth, Granada wrote several biographies of persons of his time 
who were eminent in holiness. 
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In these biographies Fray Louis manifests a delicate analysis of the 
human heart and a deep appreciation of the fact that words move but 
examples attract and impel. He further understood that immediate 
example is of far greater efficacy than that drawn from far-away times 
and places. For that reason he wrote of persons he himself had either 
known or directed, and as a result his biographies savor of personal 
experience. Finally, the great diversity of characters and states of life 
which are considered in these biographies shows Granada’s intense 
desire to reach all souls of every state and condition and teaches them 
that holiness is available to all. 

Holiness is not the exclusive right of one group of persons or any 
particular state of life. It belongs to all, because Christ died for all 
and through His death gave to all the heritage of divine grace which 
is the very kernel of holiness and the seed of glory. With this truth 
in mind, Fray Louis judiciously selects the subjects of his biographies: 
Blessed John of Avila, a secular priest and model for preachers in the 
style of St. Paul and a warm personal friend of Fray Louis; Fray 
Bartholomew of the Martyrs, Dominican archbishop of Braga, who 
traveled the path of humility and who arrived at a high post in the 
hierarchy of the Church, manifesting dynamic apostolic zeal without 
falling into the vices of many contemporary prelates; the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Evora, an aristocrat in blood and spirit and at the same 
time Cardinal of the Church and King of Portugal; Sister Anna of the 
Conception, a Franciscan nun, example of a pure soul inflamed with 
the fire of divine love and a model of penance and immolation offered 
in behalf of sinners; Elvira de Mendoza, a matron and widow of the 
nobility who lived in contact with the court without being contam- 
inated by its evil influence; and finally, Melicia Hernandez, a holy 
servant girl who was directed along the path of sanctity by Fray 
Louis himself. 

These biographies may lack the rigid historical techniques of mod- 
ern hagiographies but they breathe forth the vital fecundity of the 
Christian life and the richness of divine grace which move all Chris- 
tian hearts. 

Such are the principal ascetical methods evidenced in the most cele- 
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brated works of Fray Louis of Granada. With impeccable logic and 
tender unction Granada has pointed out every possible route to God, 
never forgetting the human elements and talents which are not de- 
stroyed but perfected by grace. “In the just and virtuous man,” says 
Fray Louis, “there are two kinds of being: the being of nature and 
the being of grace; or in other words, natural existence and spiritual 
existence.”** Our natural being we have received gratuitously from 
God; our supernatural being, of which the soul and principle is sanc- 
tifying grace, is likewise a gratuitous gift but it further entails the 
necessity of our cooperation. “Virtue and sanctity are the works of 
God’s hand, but not without man’s intervention. For God, who 
created man without man (referring now to the famous phrase of St. 
Augustine), does not sanctify him except by working together with 
man.”*> Consequently the Christian should resolve to cooperate with 
God actively in the work of sanctification. 


But Granada, with his practical turn of mind, is not content merely 
with constructing a body of ascetical teaching; he wishes also to 
exemplify that teaching and show the manner of proceeding along the 
various ways which, though diverse, lead to the same goal. “A famous 
saying among wise men is that the road of words is very ample but 
that of example is brief and succinct. The reason for this is that gen- 
erally words do no more than teach us the way of virtue and manner 
in which they can be attained, but good example, in addition to this, 
incites and moves our will to put into practice what we read in the 
lives of others. ... And since the difficulty which accompanies virtue 
usually deters men from it, good example overcomes this difficulty 
when we consider that weak and delicate persons, with the aid of 
divine grace, were able to travel to perfection and not only fulfill 
the Commandments but also embrace the counsels.”’”* 


The various ascetical methods which terminate in God, our ulti- 
mate end, have been generously treated by Fray Louis of Granada, 
and he has offered us models from various states of life, showing us 


* Ibid. I, 401. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 400. 
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d | how we should proceed. Divine grace will be denied to no one and, 
1, | bearing this in mind, the Christian should select the ascetical method 
- | which is most suitable to his state of life and spiritual temperament. 
s | The cardinal, the bishop, the priest, the preacher, the cloistered nun, 
d | the teaching or nursing sister, the wife and mother, the widow, the 
| | working girl: all have their way traced out. Let each soul, then, begin 
n | to walk by the path best suited to it, with the assurance that if it is 
- | valiant and generous it will arrive at the goal of the journey, God, 
e | the fount of everlasting truth and life. 
f Atvaro Hueraa, O.P. 
) Dominican Studium Generale 
Almagro, Spain 

This article has been translated from the Spanish by 
l Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., of the Angelicum, Rome. 











The Quest for God 


HE ancient Temple at Jerusalem was the acknowledged center of 

Jewish worship. Here would the pious Israelite come: to offer 
sacrifice; to join in the praise of Jahweh; to pour out his soul in hum- 
ble supplication before the Almighty. These were sacred moments 
when God, to signify His good pleasure, would fill the Temple with 
the majesty of His presence. The memory of these moments was 
guarded jealously, was handed down from generation to generation, 
and many an Israelite cherished in his heart some token of the God of 
his fathers, the only God, the one true object of all his worship. A 
modern enthusiast has caught the mood: 


For in my soul one hope forever sings, 
That at the next white corner of the road 
My eyes may look on Him.’ 


No matter where his lot in life was cast, the true Israelite turned 
toward the temple of the living God as the center of all his hopes. He 
was privileged to belong to a chosen people; a partial revelation was 
in his keeping; he could trace his lineage back to Abraham. With this 
ancestor of his, celebrated in the annals of sacred history, Jahweh had 
inaugurated an alliance and had made signal promises to him: that 
He would lead him to the Land of Promise; that Abraham should be 
the source of a race from which would spring the desired of all na- 
tions; and that the peoples of the earth would gather round this 
savior of mankind.? With this covenant and these promises, the 
dialogue of God with man had entered upon a new phase.* 


*G. K. Chesterton. 
* Gen. chap. 12. 
* Cf. Daniélou, Le mystére de I’Avent, Paris, 1948, p. 16. 
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As the Israelite thought of these things and of the sacred commerce 
with his people initiated by God Himself, his heart would leap with- 
in him and a song of praise would escape his lips. In such moments 
there was and could be only one supreme object worthy of his cult, 
one majestic Being who could satisfy the aspirations of his soul. The 
intense conviction came to him that a life unrelated to God is devoid 
of meaning. For the Israelite the very inspiration and theme of human 
existence were a seeking for God, a quest for God, and he would 
give expression to his religious conviction in the one imperative 
phrase: “Seek ye the Lord . . . seek His face ever more.”* 


Many illustrations of this enthusiastic attitude are to be seen 
throughout the Old Testament. But some of the most impressive are 
found in the Body of the Psalms, which contains many gems of reli- 
gious poetry. One instance in particular is that in which the Israelite, 
removed in space from the temple of his dreams, cries out his desire 
to be once again among his own people in the living presence of the 
Most High. Because he is a poet, this Israelite seeks a symbol in which 
to convey his vision. He finds it in nature, in a stag palpitating in his 
thirst, and he sings: 


As the stag longeth 
For the running streams, 
So longeth my heart 
For thee, my God. 
My soul thirsteth for God, 
The strong, the living. 
When may I come and stand 
Before the face of God?5 


This is a vivid image which draws significance as much from what 
it expresses as from what it leaves unexpressed: the thirst of the animal 
might be sated; that of the human spirit could not. This Israelite was 
looking forward to the moment when, after his return to the midst of 
his people, his voice would mingle with that of others feasting in the 


“Ps. 104:4. Cf. my book, Where is Thy God? pp. 11-24. 
*Ps. 41:2f. Cf. Boylan, The Psalms, 1920, p. 149. 
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temple of the Most High. Just then, by contrast, he was gripped by 
the anguish of his present position exiled, as he was, from Sion, and a 
bitter note is heard among the joyous ones. “My tears,” he says, “have 
been my bread day and night, whilst it is said to me daily: Where 
is thy God?”* How can he answer the taunts of these unbelievers? 
What has he to show? What common ground has he, the enthusiast 
for the one invisible God, with men who have their gods beneath 
their hands? 

Suddenly the picture of this believer in the midst of unbelief, this 
solitary in a world peopled by idolaters, is conjured up before the 
mind. The contrast is one of timeless significance, had we but eyes to 
see it, for the world is still divided between those who worship the 
one true God and those whose gods are many. It is said that we live 
in an age of unbelief; and this statement is but too true. When faith 
has been lost, and alliance, implicit or explicit, has been made with 
the powers of darkness, it is terrifying to think of what lies ahead. 
But what makes the contrast between belief and unbelief more tragic 
is the fact that within the breast of the believer himself forces are 
hidden that conspire with idols against his undivided allegiance to the 
invisible God of truth. Man is, in fact, divided against himself. He 
experiences the difficulty of a concerted movement the soul of which 
is the conscious and deliberate search for God. 

This fact should not perturb us. The many altars that men raise to 
an unknown god, at which the believer himself is tempted to worship, 
are but an abiding testimony to the fact that man cannot live without 
God. St. Paul made use of that argument when he addressed pagan 
philosophers at Athens in a sermon which is like a flash of light in the 
darkness of paganism: “For passing by and seeing your idols, I found 
an altar also, on which was written: “To the unknown God.’ What 
therefore you worship, without knowing it, that I preach to you 
God, who made the world and all things therein . . . hath made of 
one, all mankind, to dwell on the whole face of the earth . . . that 
they should seek God, if happily they may feel after Him and find 
Him, although He be not far from every one of us. . .”” St. Paul had 


*Ps. 41:4. 7 Acts 17:23-27. 
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one clear advantage over his pagan contemporaries, as the Israelite 
had, and it lay in the conviction that this seeking after God was in 
the nature of a response; the movement was a movement of a return 
which has its origin in God. 

If man seeks God, he does so because God seeks man. But in this 
mutual search the Almighty, having given man his freedom, will not 
coerce His creature. God treats men, according to a daring phrase 
ascribed to St. Thomas, as if man were ‘the God of God’;’ He waits 
upon man’s recognition and consent. If only man would enter in with- 
in himself, he would find in the surge of his natural being a certain 
testimony to the truth of the living God; if he is a Christian man, he 
will find at his disposal an instinct for God. Sanctifying grace is not 
only a superadded principle of life; it is not only the gift of God; it 











































ith | iS a presence, the presence of the gift of gifts, the spirit of Christ, in 
ith | whom the Christian soul has intimate access to the Godhead. 
ad Some people complain that they cannot find God. Not long ago 
gic the present writer received a letter containing a single question: “Can 
are | YOu say where a man may find God?” The letter was unsigned. It 
the | was impossible to know whence or from whom it came. Many things 
He | would have to be explained before a final answer could be given. 
ich | There are two distinct ways of seeking God. One is the way of 
natural reason; the other is the way of faith. When reason has done 
eo its work, leading a man to acknowledge the existence of God, a cer- 
hip, tain silence in presence of the tremendous mystery is indicated. The 
ont vital question which then arises is that of a self-revelation on the part 
gan of God; and an entire apologetic would be needed to justify the ways 
he of God. And in the end new light, the light of faith, would be re- 
and | quired to recognize the divine initial. 
Ti The important point to stress is that normally God is not found 
vou. | °Xept by those who seek Him. But still more important is the point 
vial that only those seek and find who are being sought by God. If a man 
that | Could but realize that his search for God is, more deeply and sig- 
find | Mificantly, God’s search for him, a completely changed perspective 
had of immense importance for the spiritual life, might take place. It is 








"Opus. 62 de beatitudine. Cf. Paulot, P. L’esprit de sagesse, Paris, 1935. 
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certain that God seeks man with steadfastness of purpose; it is not so 
certain that man seeks God with corresponding energy. The paradox 
is that man wants God, and yet does not want Him, and this division 
within man’s being is the source of a conflict which is not salutary, 
Conflicts occur in life which promote the welfare of the spirit; there 
is also a conflict which is an obstacle to progress. 

The more this second type of conflict is pondered, the more neces- 
sary will it be found to transform the original question: Can you 
say where a man may find God? into this other pertinent query: Do 
you really wish to find God? Let this new form of the question be 
faced in all sincerity, and a man will be driven back to a position 
wherein the real problem is one of being found by God. At the source 
of all true conversion—and conversions are many as Pére Garrigov- 
Lagrange has pointed out—there is the one, often unnoticed, fact of 
divine initiative. In the presence of this, the real issue is one of being 
found by God rather than of finding God; and a man need not be 
surprised at discovering that he is actually fleeing from God. The im- 
portant thing then is to stand still, to arrest the movement in which 
he is being swept out of the current of divine grace, and to ask for 
help to see his situation as it really is. Not without significance do 
the great guides of the spiritual life, a Catherine of Siena or a John 
of the Cross, insist upon self-knowledge at the beginning of true 
conversion. 


This return of a man to himself, for the sake of spiritual diagnosis, 
must not be misunderstood. It is no hypnotic gazing into the dark 
depths of human nothingness, which seems so fascinating for a cer- 
tain type of self-love, but a spiritual reflection of the mind which 
must take place in the light of a Presence. It is by this illumination 
alone, with its source in God, that the real dimensions of the dramatic 
conflict can be seen. The question at issue is precisely that of dis- 
cerning a situation in which divine initiative makes claims upon a soul 
which theoretically accepts them. A Catholic poet, Francis Thomp- 
son, has caught the play of pursuit and fleeing. His Hound of Heaven 
is an abiding witness to a dynamic situation. I am not sure that he has 
not put his finger on the nerve of all our failures when he writes: 
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For tho’ I knew His love who followed 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him I must have naught beside 


Sureness of poetic touch is there: it awakens a person to the weak- 
ness in his boasted seeking. There is the fear, the fear that a man 
would even hide from himself, and it is a fear of consequence. But 
fear is born of love, of love for self, and it is love of self that fears 
the finding of God. A story in the ancient classics, which has a time- 
less truth, tells of Achilles whom a loving mother plunged into the 
Styx, which would have rendered him invulnerable, and in her love 
for Achilles she held on to him by the heel; the surrender of her child 
was incomplete. Many years later death came to Achilles in the only 
way, supposedly, it could have come: an arrow caught him in the 
heel. In vain had a loving mother only partially plunged him into the 
river; to no avail was love extended by her in hiding him under an- 
other guise from his enemies. The fatal day dawned for Achilles, as 
for ail whose surrender is not complete, because danger always finds 
the weak and vulnerable spot. 


As long as this weak spot is present, however hidden it may be, God 
must remain in mere competition with minor gods instead of being the 
unrivaled object of man’s quest. Of all minor gods the self is greatest, 
and if the self is sought, of course, God will not be found. It is clever 
of the self that, in its self-seeking, it should hide from God; but that 
is what it does. In the pages of the Gospel we read of a celebrated 
instance. Our blessed Lord, we are told, was resting at the well of 
Jacob; and He rested because He was fatigued. But even while He 
rested, the energy of pursuit was again called forth. A woman came 
to the well to draw water. It was noon. We may well ask why she 
came at midday; such was not the custom of the time. Perhaps she 
Was escaping another terror, the eyes and tongues of women who 
knew. The fact is that, in escaping, she was caught. But she was not 
caught without a struggle in which we can see the twistings and turn- 
ings of a labyrinthine mind. The moment the conversation became 
personal, she quickly changed it. 
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The incident is rich in psychological interest. The Master said to 
the woman: “Go, call thy husband, and come hither. The woman 
answered and said: I have no husband. Jesus said to her: Thou hast 
said well: I have no husband.”® That was but a cue for her inquiring 
mind which then began to engage Him in theological controversy: 
“Our fathers adored on this mountain: and You say that at Jerusalem 
is the place where men must adore.”’® It was deft. But the Master 
was content to follow every turn, courteously but inexorably, until 
she finally capitulated. This is how, with newly-won freedom, she 
described to others the result: “Come, and see a man who has told 
me all things whatsoever I have done.”"! The knowledge of her sin- 
fulness, brought home to her by Jesus, was the beginning of that 
return which takes place in repentance. Had this grace not been given 
her she would have gone on her way. 

We are staggered at thinking that theology itself, the very science 
of God, may provide an escape. But such is the fact. It is one thing to 
extend our knowledge about God, to build up a systematic body of 
truths which have God for their object, and it is another to enter into 
that living knowledge of God which Jesus had in mind when He said: 
“Now this is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.”!* There is knowing 
and knowing. A man might lecture for an hour on the physical and 
chemical properties of wine; he might communicate to his audience a 
great deal of knowledge concerning wine; but in the end he would 
not have given his hearers the taste of wine. 

This statement is no disparagement of sacred and scientific theology 
which, in its dynamic movement from its origin in faith, is faced 
toward the incommunicable wisdom of the spirit and which, in its ob- 
jective content, is a corrective of false mysticism. The statement is 
simply one of psychological fact. By contrast, read what St. Thomas 
says when he has to comment on the text, “Taste, and see how sweet 
the Lord is,” and you must realize that speculative theology leads on 
to mystical wisdom. But if it is a statement of psychological fact, sug- 
gested by the woman’s attempted escape, then it has the makings of 


* John 4:16 f. John 4:20. * John 4:29. John 17:3. 
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an a fortiori argument. If theology itself may be made a refuge and an 
escape, how many other types of shelter are we not able to erect be- 
tween us and the winds of the spirit? There is something of the Samar- 
itan woman in every one of us. But not even theological ingenuity can 
save us from the obligation of a religious attitude, that attitude of soul 
for which seeking God is the sum and substance of life. 

It is related of St. Benedict that, to every man presenting himself 
at the door of his monasteries, it was his command that this question 
should be put: “Why comest thou hither?” To that arresting question 
many answers might conceivably be given. But the one answer re- 
quired by St. Benedict was: “To seek God.” Might it not be truly 
said that in these three words the great legislator of the monks of the 
West expressed the ultimate ideal of life itself, of the Christian life, and 
of the religious form of the Christian life? 

FaTHER James, O.F.M.,Cap. 
St. Bonaventure’s 
Cork, Ireland 








Blessed Dominic Savio 










N March 5 we shall celebrate the first anniversary of Blessed 
Dominic Savio’s beatification. I still treasure the ecstatic moments 
passed at St. Peter’s Basilica when the Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, 
gloriously reigning, declared Dominic Savio a model of youth for all 
nations and all generations to come. Speaking in five languages, he ex- 
tolled the virtues of this young hero: his purity, his charity, his zeal, 
his mortification. And then the Pope concluded with those words! 
“Come, O Dominic, come and dwell within our basilica.” 






























We, too, might exclaim: “Come, O Dominic, come and show our 
American boys the way to a true, solid sanctity. Allow them to look 
at your face, into your eyes, and see how pure, how holy, how peace- 
ful, how beautiful your soul.” 

As a young child at home, Blessed Dominic Savio found in his family 
a sacred sanctuary. A pious mother and a hard-working father had ( 
instilled into his heart a strong horror of sin, a love for church func- 
tions and for all that has to do with worship. Considering his wonder- 
ful upbringing, we are not surprised to see the boy flee his companions 


when they were acting in an unbecoming manner.’ Even serving at the : 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which he learned when only five,? may not | 
surprise us, if we consider the faith of those Catholic peasant families. 
But what certainly astounds us is to see how deeply that faith pene- : 
€ 


trated into the boy’s heart. That moment when he was trudging his 
way to school all alone and was asked by a passer-by: “But aren’t you} P¢ 
afraid to go all that way alone?” the lad looked at him inquisitively and 
said: “Alone? But I have my guardian angel with me.” Here wa} , 
knowledge of our holy religion translated into real, down-to-the-heart 


*St. John Bosco, Life of Blessed Dominic Savio (Hope Haven Press, 1950), p. 8. 
* Tbid., p. 3. 5 
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practice. What was the boy doing on his long journeys to school? He 
had a companion with whom to converse, and that companion was his 
beloved guardian.’ If we did not know Dominic to be what he is, even 
his first Holy Communion resolutions* might not surprise us. Beautiful 
resolutions can be made by everyone especially on such an occasion. 
However, here was the resolution in practice. 


The lad progressed in virtue hidden from all, even hidden from him- 
self. Every now and then some incident revealed him to his parents, 
but they thought no more of him than they would of any pious boy 
of the village. Grace, however, was working quickly in the lad’s heart. 


We know that the two basic efforts of any real sanctification are 
always the avoidance of sin and the practice of virtue. For the time 
being, this ascetical progress in the lad’s heart was synthesized in the 
frequent use of the two great sacraments of confession and Holy Com- 
munion. In confession he combated; in Holy Communion he came into 
a close contact with the intimate friendship of Jesus. Confession pur- 
ified his soul; Holy Communion made him grow in the love of all that 
is beautiful and holy. It was Don Bosco himself who reduced his whole 


system of the Christian education of youth to confession and Holy 
Communion.°® 


But our Lord had reserved Dominic for higher heights, heights un- 
scaled by all those of the Oratory who preceded him to eternity, as 


he himself revealed to Don Bosco when he appeared to him after his 
death.® 


The lad came to Don Bosco’s Oratory. It was October, 1854. On 
December 8 of the same year, when all Christianity was thrilling to the 
definition of the new dogma of the Immaculate Conception, with the 
permission of Don Bosco he consecrated himself to the Blessed Moth- 


"Ibid, p. 7. 


‘First Holy Communion resolutions: 
(a) I will ‘0 to confession, and communicate as often as my confessor will allow. 
(b) I will keep the feast days holy. 
(c) Jesus and Mary shall be my friends. 
(d) I will prefer death rather than sin. 


*Caviglia S.D.B., Studio di Domenico Savio (S.E.1, Torino, Italy), p. 343. 
* Life, p. 119. 
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er, renewing his first Holy Communion resolutions. Don Bosco takes 
particular note of this day and relates that from then on he began to 
be so struck by the boy’s virtues that he would jot them down in order 
to remember them.’ 

Six months after he was there, he heard a sermon on sanctity preach- 
ed by the saint. “It is God’s will that we should be saints; it is easy to 
become a saint, and great rewards are promised to the saints in heaven.” 
The boy became pensive and serious for the following days. Don 
Bosco noticed it and approached him, saying: “Why are you so seri- 
ous, Dominic?” “Father,” the boy answered, “I feel a great longing to 
become a saint. I am absolutely determined, and I must become a 
saint, but you will have to help me.” Don Bosco praised his desires and 
then told him not to become anxious, as that would only hinder him 
from hearing the inspirations of the Holy Spirit.® 

That sermon was epoch-making in the life of our little saint. From 
then on he was not satisfied with mediocre sanctity. He must become a 
saint, and a great one at that. 

Anyone who studies the development of sanctity in the lives of 
Christian souls knows that many saints must pass through what St. John 










































of the Cross terms the dark night of the senses.° It is a passive purifica- | 4 
tion of all our senses, permitted by God to purify our souls from many th 
imperfections. It is marked by much interior suffering, by temptations | % 
hard to bear and the most humiliating at that, sometimes by scruples th 
and by a great sense of interior instability. It seems to me that this is | ™ 
the time Dominic went through it. It can last for years. However, in} W 
the case of children or young people its duration may be much limited, fe 
depending on past sins, the imperfections from which they are to be 
freed, and the height of glory to which almighty God wishes to raise | 
them.?° Certainly for Dominic it seems not to have lasted very long, a} ‘ 
the boy had little to account for. _ 
However, there are indications that he did go through this at the} 4s 
, 
" Ibid., p. 17. ° 
*Ibid., pp. 22 f. ; 
*St. John of the Cross, Dark Night of the Senses. . 
* Cf. Meynard O.P., Mysticism, Vol. Il, nos. 44, 48; Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life, " 





no. 1434. 
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time. Notice the scruples by which he was tormented; then those 














to | violent headaches which were caused by the strain of controlling his 
ler | eyes;'? also the exceptionally poor health of his first year at the Ora- 
tory, so that his superiors decided to let him study where he could have 
+h- | due regard for his health with the necessary rest and recreation, and 
to | not overdoing his study;’* then again, the time when he is said to have 
n.” | hit a companion in a moment of impatience.’* Apart from so many 
Jon | possible circumstances of which we have no record, this could very 
eri | well be explained by the interior uneasiness which such a period of 
to | trial must have brought upon him. 
ea One day he went to the Church of Our Lady of Consolation with 
and | the other boys of the Oratory to sing. Now Dominic had a fine voice 
him | and was to sing solo. He sang so beautifully that all were thrilled and 
congratulated him. Returning to the Oratory, Don Bosco noticed him 
rom } aside and in tears. ““What’s the matter, Dominic?” put in Don Bosco. 
nea | ‘Oh Father,” he answered, “I am so confused at the praises with which 
they shower me.””?® 
; of } At present I shall not go into the three signs which St. John of the 
ohn | Cross gives us for ascertaining this period of trial. But I should like to 
fica | quote and apply a few lines of Garrigou-Lagrange: “What happens at 
any | the beginning of the second conversion? God begins to pursue the 
ions | soul, and it likewise seeks God, not, however, without a struggle against 
rples the inclinations of the exterior man and without anxiety. This state is 
iis is | Manifested by a keen desire for God and for perfection, and also by 
r, in} What St. Paul calls the struggle of the spirit against the flesh or the in- 
‘ited, | ferior part of man (Gal. 5:17).”6 
o be} This is exactly what Dominic was going through. In his study on 
raise } Our saintly boy, Father Caviglia remarks that after December 8, 1854, 
1g, 28 the soul of Dominic was consumed by a sense of expectation and of 
“ Unabridged Life, p. 35; cf. Tanquerey, op. cit., no. 1426; Hertling S.J.. Theologia 
tthe Ascetica (Roma, 1947), no. 358. 
"Unabridged Life, p. 24; cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the 
Interior Life, II, 38. 
* Life, p. 20; cf. Garrigon-Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 52 f. 
“Letter of Bishop Vaschetti to Father Cojazzi; cf. Tanquerey, no. 1426. 
il Lift, * Testimonials for cause of beatification; cf. Meynard, Vol. II, no. 91. 


“ Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., II, 35. 
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longing. Jesus wanted something from him, and He made it known to 
him with an ever-increasing insistence. But what was it?’* The answer 
came after four months. Jesus wanted Dominic, all of Dominic. Our 
divine Savior wanted him to give himself completely to Him, by mak- 
ing perfection the only concern in his life. 

The words which our Lord spoke deep down in his heart during 
Don Bosco’s sermon made the boy thoughtful and anxious. Don Bosco 
noticed the boy’s anxiety, and the boy then confessed to him his great 
longing to be a saint, a longing which continued to grow day by day. 
He was being pursued by the divine Hound of heaven. It began mani- 
festing itself under so many different forms; that habitual union with 
God, marked by imperturbable calm,"* his conversations and letters; his 
apostolic zeal among his companions,’® and then, the divine seal: his 
visions and ecstasies. Jesus, the divine Hound of heaven, was pursuing 
this beautiful soul so vehemently now that the boy would go off in an 
ecstasy and then faint.?° 

But rather than delay on this, I should like to note three great de- 
sires that began consuming him: thirst for suffering, love of the cruci- 
fix, and zeal for souls.*" It is during the second conversion or dark night 
of the senses that the thirst for penance and mortification seems to con- 
sume the soul. The soul somehow feels the need of humiliating its 
sinful flesh with its numberless imperfections and faults. This explains 
Dominic’s use of wood and stones in his bed, his desire to do without 
breakfast, to fast on Saturdays.”* 

Hand and hand with this thirst for suffering goes the love of the 
crucifix. We know that all devotion tends to devotion to Jesus and 
to the Most Blessed Trinity. In the crucifix the soul finds its ideal, its 
beloved Jesus, who loved men so much as to suffer in the most shame- 
ful way. The cross and the sufferings of Jesus begin to play an un- 
usually important role in the life of the soul from now on. Notice how 


* Caviglia, op. cit., p. 115. 

* Caviglia, op. cit., pp. 177 f. 

¥ Life, pp. 66-75. 

” [bid., p. 78. 

"Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 66, 70 f.,; Caviglia, pp. 177 f. 
* Life, pp. 52-59. 
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Dominic would teach his companions the sign of the cross.?* Then the 
incident where he whips out his crucifix to show to his angered friends 
is not to be passed over too easily or quickly.** It is indicative, indica- 
tive of a continual, unusual love for Jesus crucified. It did not merely 
happen because Dominic chanced to have a crucifix. It happened be- 
cause the crucifix was playing a major role in his life. 

The third great thirst that begins consuming the soul is a lively zeal 
for the salvation of souls. A person loves his neighbor not for what he 
can get from him, but for what he can give him, a love overflowing 
with the infinite mercy and love of God. This alone explains Domin- 
ic’s consuming desire to help his companions, to coax them to go to 
confession, to help shine their shoes, to lead them to the chapel for a 
visit to Jesus, to give the boys his dessert if they answered a catechism 
question well;”° in a word,.everything which the human heart burning 
with love of Jesus can conceive. 

Once purified and inflamed with those three loves—the love of Jesus 
crucified, the love of suffering, the love of souls—he could progress in 
sanctity like a giant. His ecstacies, visions, and everything extraordinary 
were accidental. They were the seal of almighty God upon his sancti- 
ty, but they need not have been there. 

This, then, is the model which Holy Mother the Church wishes to 
propose to youth by declaring Dominic Savio one of the Blessed. 

May our Blessed Mother smile on all the youth of America, as they 
struggle their way manfully to heaven, and lead them by the hand, as 
only a loving mother can, to the highest perfection, to where Blessed 
Dominic in all his youthful glory stands awaiting them! 

Rev. Cuester P. Szemsorski, S.D.B. 
Don Bosco Technical School 
Paterson, New Jersey 





* [bid., pp. 27-38. 
“Ibid., pp. 46-49. 
* lbid., pp. 25-34. 











The Presence of God 








“In Him we live and move and have our being. 
He is not far from any one of us.’ 


NE of the most beautiful doctrines of our faith, and one the con- 
templation of which makes saints, is that of the presence of God 
everywhere and in every creature. In the hub-bub of everyday life we 
tend to develop a distant attitude toward God and the role He plays 
in our life. We are inclined to exile God to the periphery of our 
existence instead of assigning Him to His proper place at the very 
center of our lives. In so doing we become guilty of spiritual eccentric- 
ity. In the rush and press of the traffic of life we would make our own 
the line: “God’s in His heavens”; and though, obviously, all’s not right 
with the world, still we would rather be left to live according to our 
policy of spiritual isolationism. We forget that just as “it is not good 
for man to be alone,” neither is it possible for him to be alone. God 
must be with him everywhere and at all times, otherwise man would 
not even be. 


God is not far from any of us; in fact, He is closer and more int- 
mate to us than we are to ourselves. He gives us our being and pre- 
serves it; and it is our being that gives us proximity to anything. Our 
catechism asks a very simple question: “Where is God?” To that sim- 
ple question there is given a simple answer: “God is everywhere.” He 
is in every place and every thing. He is in things great and small, in 
things significant and things trivial: in the wonderful and in the com- 
monplace. He is in the wind, the sand, and the stars; He is in the wild 
rose, and in “swallows on the wing.” He is in the still of the night, 
indeed, it is in the arms of His love that the whole of creation is night- 
1, « -dled to rest. God is in the dancing eyes of a child. 


¢ 


* Acts 17:27 f. 
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There is a general way in which God is present in all things, and in 
this general way God is in the invisible and indivisible atom and in the 
invisible and indivisible angel. He is in the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker. In this general mode of His presence, God is in 
every one of His creatures by His essence, power, and presence. He is 
in everything by His essence inasmuch as He gives everything its be- 
ing, Causes it to exist, and keeps it existing. Everything exists not only 
on borrowed time but on borrowed existence. God is the cause of all 
being, whether the substantial being of the soul of man or accidental 
being of the blush of a rose. God is the cause of every single perfection 
in the universe, including the rock-bottom perfection of all perfections, 
that of being or existing. If God withdrew His conserving presence 
from all things, then everything from angel to amoeba to the atom 
would instantly cease to exist and slough off into utter nothingness. We 
exist only because God exists, and because He exists in us. 


Not only is God in every creature by His essence, but He is in 
creatures by His power. Since no effect and no motion can escape 
God’s universal causality—for every effect, as such, has some perfection 
about it, at least that of being an effect, and that perfection must be 
traced back to God the cause of all perfection—then God must be in 
every movement and action. He moves everything to function accord- 
ing to its nature. Everything is subject to His all-embracing executive 
power and divine providence. It is by Him that every snowflake is 
hammered and wrought into its ever-different and delicate design, and 
on some wintry night made to fall on a slumbering town in Montana. 
Everything is at His beck and call: He draws forth the oak from the 
acorn, the child from its mother’s womb, the dead from the tomb. He 


is in the flight of every bird, the fall of every leaf, the beat of every 
heart. 


God is in everything by His presence inasmuch as everything is 
known and always was known by God. Everything lies naked in 
God’s sight; nothing escapes His all-seeing eye. He knows our most 
secret thoughts and desires “from afar off,” indeed, from eternity. He 
does not have to search our minds and wills to see what we are thinking 
and desiring here and now, because an eternity ago He already saw 
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those thoughts and desires in His infinitely wonderful knowledge. From 
all eternity we have ever been in God’s knowing and seeing presence. 
He knows and sees immediately before Him whatever exists and what- 
ever takes place: He knows “the best laid plans of mice and men”; He 
knows, too, that they often go “aglay,” and why. He is present to every 
star of a summery night, and He alone “calls them all by name.” To 
attempt to describe God’s all-knowing presence with even a suggestion 
of the beauty of it all, we must borrow heavily from the Psalmist. 


O Lord, Thou searchest me and knowest me, 
Thou knowest me, when I sit down and when I stand up. 
_ Thou discernest my thoughts from afar; 

Thou seest me walking and lying down, 

And Thou art familiar with all my ways. 

A word is not yet on my tongue: 

And behold, O Lord, Thou knowest it all beforehand. 
Behind and before me Thou dost encompass me, 
And Thou layest Thy hand upon me. 

Whither can I go from Thy spirit? 

Whither can I flee from Thy presence? 

If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there, 

If I am prostrate in the abyss, Thou art there. 
If I take up the wings of the dawn, 

If I dwell at the end of the sea 

Even there Thy hand will guide me. 

If I say: “At least darkness shall cover, 

And night like light surround me”, 

Darkness itself is not dark to Thee, 

And night shines as day: 

To Thee darkness is as light. 


If God is going to be at the center of our lives, if He is going to be 
the beginning and end of everything we do, the starting point and 
goal of all our endeavors, we must realize the reality of His presence in 
and about us. That presence is not a mere pious thought. It is as big 
and real as life; in fact, it is life: “In Him we live.” We need not wildly 
search for God from pillar to post, because He is in the pillar and the 
post. That presence is the source of all reality; it is what makes real 
things real; it makes things to be or not to be. Every wisp of being, 
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every breath of life, every scrap of knowledge, and every act of love 
necessarily and inseparably depend on God and His unceasing action 
and presence in everything, in everyone. 


By that general presence God is everywhere and in everything. Be- 
cause of that presence every creature in this universe is the host of the 
Blessed Trinity, and the Blessed Trinity is a unique Guest harbored in 
every creature. But besides this common or general presence in all 
things, there is a special divine presence which only those in the state 
of grace enjoy. Only those become the privileged host of this special 
divine presence who have opened their souls to God by grace. If we 
would compare the intimacy of these two divine presences in crea- 
tures, we might say, though very inadequately, that God, as it were, 
but touches His creatures by His general presence; whereas in His 
special presence in souls by grace, God embraces them in His divine 
love. In this special presence by grace God is in us, not now as our 
Lord and Master, as dominating all things and subjecting everything 
to His universal causality and divine authority. Now He takes up His 
abode in us as Friend, Lover, and Father. It is by grace that “we are 
called and are sons of God.” 

In this special presence through grace we become tabernacles of the 
Blessed Trinity; we become Emmanuels, with “God with us.” But we 
are not like the lifeless and dumb tabernacles on our altars, for we be- 
come living, knowing, and loving tabernacles. And we do not harbor 
God, we live Him. By grace we share in the life of God; not like a 
turnip sharing in the life of the Creator, in the God of nature. Rather 
we are privileged to share in the life of the God of the supernatural. 
We begin to live, in a sense, on God’s level, on the heights of the 
personal and intimate life of God. God breathes this supernatural life 
into us through gace, much as He infuses natural life into a child when 
He places a soul in it. 

By grace man uses his highest faculties for the exalted purpose for 
which he and they were made: to know and love God with something 
of the knowledge and love with which He knows and loves Himself, 
and His creatures. By this special presence, God’s mind is in us and 
functions in and with us. His will is in us and loves in and with us. In 
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truth, we are “of the same mind” with God. Since the fullness of the 
Trinity dwells in us, and lives in us and with us, we are charged with 
the presence of God. God dwelling in us will tend to become the 
measure of all our actions. We will appraise ourselves and everything 
about us by God’s norms and criteria. We shall have a proper sense of 
values and shall weigh every event in our life and the lives of others in 
the infallible scales of God’s wisdom. By that divine wisdom function- 
ing in us, we shall see success where others see only failure; we shall 
see gain where others see only irreparable loss. We shall be “seeing” 
things exactly as they are—through the eyes of God. By our faith we 
shall be convinced of and taste the full meaning of St. Paul’s teaching: 
“We know that for those who love God all things work together unto 
good.” 


The man who faithfully and frequently meditates on this fact of the 
presence of God in all His fullness in the souls of the just will unfail- 
ingly experience a divine peace of soul. That peace will come with 
seeing that nothing is purposeless. That man will experience a fullness 
of life from which others will be shut off. He will practice a holy re- 
spect for everything in creation; he will have a reverent attitude 
towards even the ugly and drab things in life. He will see God in 
everything, and everything will shout to him of God and His goodness; 
that man will live the words of the poet: 


I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words.” 


He will respect not only things but persons. He will be deeply con- 
scious of the fact that every man has, or can have, the fullness of the 
Blessed Trinity dwelling within him by grace. His attitude toward his 
fellow men will be: “You are gods.” Any sin against his neighbor will 
be a sort of desecration because of God’s presence in him. All men 
will be looked on as belonging to Christ: ““You are Christ’s.” In doing 
either good or evil toward his neighbor, he will be mindful of Christ’s 
solemn words, which can be either a commendation or a condemnation: 


*From “I See His Face in Every Flower,” by Joseph M. Plunkett. 
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“As long as you did it to one of these, the least of My brethren, you 
did it to Me.” That presence will beget a great confidence and joy 
even in the face of trials and sufferings: “Though I should walk in the 
midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou art with 
me.” The universe and everything in it will be a divinely directed or- 
chestra, with allowances made for false notes and false prophets. There 
is an ancient and anonymous English poem which can fittingly be made 
the prayer of all those who wish to preserve the recollection of the 
presence of God within them: 


God be in my head, 

And in my understanding; 

God be in my eyes, 

And in my looking; 

God be in my mouth, 

And in my speaking; 

God be in my heart, 

And in my thinking; 

God be at my end and at my departing. 
St. Paul can seal those words by his own inspired words: “He is not 
far from any one of us. For in Him we live and move and have our 
being.” 

B. M. Batsam, O.P. 

Nativity Rectory 


Campti, Louisiana 





Book Reviews 


THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE FOUND IN THE APOS- 
TOLIC AGE, by Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B., translated from the Ger- 
man by C. Gunning, The Newman Press, 216 pages, $2.50. 


BENEDICTINE PEACE, by Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve, O.S.B., trans- 
lated from the French by Leonard J. Doyle, The Newman Press, 249 
pages, $3.50. 


The first of these two volumes has been justly called a “little masterpiece 
of spirituality.” The author, now deceased, was one of the greatest patristic 
and liturgical scholars of our age, having spent a long life (1861-1946) in 
scientific research, valuable discovery, and authoritative publication. His 
special work was the preparation and edition of the works of St. Caesarius 
of Arles, of which the last volume was published in 1942 at the Pope's 
expense. Along with that his many excursions and findings in related fields, 
which attest to the thoroughness and fertility of his scholarship, have won 
him honors and a most respected authority in scientific circles. 

But the little book, which is the subject of this review, hides the savant 
and in delightful simplicity reveals the author’s personal idealism and spirit- 
uality. In substance it is the conferences of a retreat which he gave to his 
own confreres in the Abbey of Maredsous during the octave of Pentecost 
in May, 1891. The general scheme is to show how the monastic ideal re- 
flects the life of the first Christian community as it is described in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Each chapter or conference is based on a text from that 
source. As such the book’s appeal extends to the layman as well as the 
monk, because it shows the spirit and idealism of the whole Christian com- 
munity, living the faith in all the precious sincerity and truth of first fervor. 

With all its simplicity, however, every page of the book bears the im- 
press of a —— gifted mind, stored with most select treasures of Chris- 
tian tradition, and of the compelling attraction of deep Christian truth. In 
fact, it has exerted a great influence in the modern revival of monastic and 
liturgical spirituality. For it has mapped the field, enkindled _ and sup- 
plied numerous leads, which other spiritual writers have used. 

Abbot Columba Marmion made the original retreat in 1891, and the 
retreat helped much to make Marmion. When he later became Morin’s 
Abbot (in 1909), he sanctioned the publication of the book twenty-one 
years after the retreat was given. Then in his own writings he quotes the 
book copiously. After hearing the conference on obedience, he wrote in 
his private notes: “Beautiful conference on obedience.”! We see that his 


*See R. Thibaut’s Abbot Columba Marmion, pp. 87 f. 
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own chapter “Bonum obedientiae” in Christ the Ideal of the Monk bor- 
rows largely from Morin. The conferences on “Compunction” and “Pen- 
ance” suggested the whole plan of the second = of Christ, the Life of the 
Soul.2 Abbot Herwegen’s Art Principle of the Liturgy follows the same 
thesis. 

Morin’s masterful exposition of the liturgical parallel between baptism 
and monastic profession® paved the way for the researches of Herwegen, 
Casel, Oppenheim, Friedrich, and others on the Consecratio monachi and 
eventually to the recent revisions of the ceremony of profession in mon- 
astic rituals. 

In chapter 5 on “The Apostolic Life,” the author contributes this im- 
portant observation: “At the present day we generally apply this term 
(‘apostolic’) to those who exercise the ministry of preaching, whether in 
their own country or in foreign missions. In the first twelve centuries the 
word ‘apostolic’ was understood in a totally different sense. An apostolic 
man (vir apostolicus) was a man leading the life of the apostles and their 
immediate successors. The apostolic life was the life of those who strove to 
imitate the conduct of the first Christians, and was par excellence, and 
speaking generally, the monastic life.”* This leads to the later distinction 
between the spiritual and juridical or functional hierarchies of the Church 
and to the teaching that in the spiritual hierarchy monks and religious gen- 
erally are the real legal heirs of apostolic personal spirit, because they pro- 
fessedly imitate the “apostolica vivendi forma.” It helps to explain why 
monks engaged and excelled in apostolic work. 


The next chapter, “The Breaking of Bread,” is a model of liturgical ex- 
position in which the author’s warm devotion is skillfully abetted by a 
thorough knowledge of history. It is destined to remain one of our best 
short explanations of the Mass. “The ancient and simple method” of assist- 
ing at Mass, of following what is done with the eye, what is said and sung 
with the ear, and with the heart what is beneath all this—the vital Mystery 


5 


of Christianity,”> should be an elixir vitae in our era of “devotions”. It 
should be appreciated that our author preached this twelve years before 
Pius X sounded the call to “active participation.” No less a critic than 
Abbot Butler® accepts it whole as defining such a touchy point as the dis- 
tinctive Benedictine method. 


The following two chapters on “Liturgical Prayer” and “Monastic Spir- 
ituality” with their appraisal of the specializations and utilitarianism of 
later-day monachism as well as of our modern piety (“The world has come 
to regard as a special vocation that which for thirteen hundred years was 
the patrimony of Christian society”)? are a brilliant apology for the litur- 
gical movement. Morin shows that the liturgical movement is but a return 
to the clean main stream of Catholic tradition. Of special beauty is his ap- 
preciation of art and particularly the chant. As far as we know, Morin is 
the one who .has introduced in recent writings the frequent quotation of 
St. Augustine’s exquisite “Cantare amantis est.”® 


*Pp. 121-360. * Chap. 4, pp. 49 ff. “Pp;.67 f. SP. 101. 
*Benedictine Monachism, p. 69. *P. 109. *P. 110, 
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From these instances of the book’s influence it is seen that it was a 
pioneer in its field. Dom Raymund Thibaut, Marmion’s famous biographer 
and himself a monk of Maredsous, described the original retreat as one 
characterized by “great originality of thought.”® But unlike some pioneer 
works, which soon pass out of date, this book has become a standard ref- 
erence and authority among contemporary writers on the spiritual life. 
One instance in proof is Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve’s Benedictine Peace. 
Besides quoting Morin’s book eight times, he simply gives a summary of 
Morin in his chapter on monastic profession. 


This book, therefore, is deservedly classified as a genuine classic in the 
revival of monastic and liturgical spirituality which began a hundred years 
ago in France. 


Benedictine Peace is a good contribution in the field of ascetical and 
mystical theology, which incorporates the rich fruits of modern research 
on monachism and presents them in a pleasant style. The book hap- 
pily combines a scientific and popular appeal. It is documented all the way 
through with a wealth of primary sources and with references to the very 
choicest modern authors, predominantly of the French Benedictine school 
(Morin, Berliere, Besse, Guumed, DeLatte, Ryelandt, the Anecdota Mar- 
edsolana, etc.). With respect to the documentation, the translator’s work in 
the footnotes has to be acknowledged. He checked and very accurately 
gives the author’s citations according to English translations and editions 
which have appeared only since the book was written. Apparently, too, he 
has added many references of his own. The only thing lacking to com- 
pletely satisfy the scholar is an index. 

The author’s text, on the other hand, is lucid and readable. It abounds 
with pithy sentences that have a fine aphoristic quality. The reader will 
wish to memorize them. But the author has a habit of punctuating splendid 
objective expositions of doctrine with fervent exclamations on exhorta- 
tions, a quality that some may not like. However, it does show that his 
learning is coupled with piety, the precious combination that begets wis- 
dom. The author’s subject is, in fact, the life which he is neni living. 


The book may be put up as a model of the apostolate, most congenial to 
the contemplative life, which is “contemplata aliis tradere.” a to 


the Benedictine idea, the apostolate is not a specialization bur an overflow 
of the regular monastic life. Dom Idesbald’s daily “lectio divina” was as 
apostolic as contemplative and systematic. The accurate “scientific” notes 
which he took make the fruits of his contemplation beautifully objective 
and worth-while. And then, in the book, which is evidently his own per- 
sonal synthesis, he in charity gives us himself and, in the bargain, abundant 
edification. 


The book is divided into five main parts and subdivided into very short 
chapters. The first part on the “Sources of Peace” treats of the theological 
virtues and the notion of monastic perfection. The chapter on this latter is 
somewhat disappointing, inasmuch as the author fails to place the distinc- 
tion between the perfection of the monastic state and the imperfection of 


* Abbot Columba Marmion, p. 87. 
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the lay state on its right sacramental basis. Although in a later chapter on 
monastic profession he explains the consecratory value of profession as a 
second baptism? and, although he knows well enough the important dis- 
tinction taken from St. Thomas Aquinas, between the different hier- 
archies of function and of. perfection," he consistently treats perfection 
from the viewpoint of human effort, obligation, and climes and thus at- 
tributes to the monastic state only a sort of higher ethical striving and dif- 
ferent degree of perfection. 

Recent studies, however, have rather clarified God’s part in the mat- 
ter. In the liturgical consecration of a monk a distinctive Spirit or grace 
is cciaeiainenal which ranges the monks along with the martyrs, confes- 
sors, Virgins, etc., in a special ordo in the spiritual hierarchy of the Church. 
Accordingly they have a spiritual character which is lacking in the ordi- 
nary secular vocation. 

There is no need for hesitancy in accepting and asserting this today. 
Pius XII in Fulgens radiatur (no. 22) states that monks are successors of 
the martyrs in Church history. They are therefore rightful heirs of their 
spirit, which belongs in the Church’s whole life all the time. Dom Jean 
Leclerq in his exciting new book, “La vie parfaite” (Editions Brepols, 
1948), demonstrates that traditionally the monastic vocation openly pro- 
fesses to live by the personal spirit (as explained in the preceding review) 
of the apostles, prophets, martyrs, even of our Lord Himself, who lived 
perfect obedience and poverty and virginity. In contrast to the secular 
way, the monastic life is called “angelica conversatio.” 

“The gifts and the calling of God are without repentance.”!* God gives 
His Holy Spirit or grace, which equips a man to follow the vocation which 
He issues. And this He does in the Consecratio monachi. Accordingly the 
traditional faith that profession is a second baptism does not mean chat it 
is a repetition of first baptism but rather that it is another further initia- 
tion into the Christ-life, which is effected by a special communication of 
His Spirit. And that in fact is the determinative and constitutive element 
of perfection in the monastic state. To our mind, faith in this hand of God 
and divine endowment in the monk’s vocation is a primary source of peace. 
God puts Himself in the monk to make his opus Dei really Dei and to 
make his whole life . . . Christi. That is the joyful eucharistic theocentric- 
ism, so beautifully expressed in St. Benedict’s Prologue to his Holy Rule. 

The second part of Dom Idesbald’s book, The House of Peace, treats of 
the vows and profession. Here and throughout the book he translates 
“conversatio morum” as “reformation of life,”?* which might be mislead- 
ing. A great deal of study and controversy on the exact meaning of the 
Benedictine vow conversatio morum has had the unfortunate effect of ob- 
scuring its meaning, which was supposed to be self-evident. It means the 
monastic way of life, which is basically and distinctively poverty and celi- 
bate chastity. There is no explicit mention of poverty and chastity in St. 
Benedict’s formula of profession because ‘conversatio morum’ apparently 
meant precisely these two things. ; 


Pp. 108-15. ” Rom. 11:29. 
P28. * See note on p. 43. 
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The last three parts of the book under the general heading “Works of 
Peace” treat respectively of prayer, asceticism, and work. Part III, “Pray- 
er,” gives an excellent appreciation of the Divine Office, but it is devoted 
mostly to private prayer. However, this private prayer in the author’s es- 
timation has a decided liturgical orientation, inspiration, and mentality, and 
it is not to be confused with the modern private prayer, which divorces 
itself from liturgy and even tries to substitute for it. Part IV, “Asceticism,” 

resents all the various exercises of asceticism under the general theme of 
Seemallicy. Part V, finally, shows that from the very beginning onward, 
from the Desert Fathers down to our day, work of some kind (there is no 
kind of work unsuited to a monk)?* is a requisite of true monastic peace, 
and it explains the proper integration of this work with the other more 
important elements of monastic life. 

The author gives his own short summary in the Conclusion of the book: 
“Such, therefore, is Benedictine Peace: the ambition for the true Good, the 
turning of the whole being in a single direction, which harmonizes the 
faculties, the sincere seeking of God. (I) 

“This peace is achieved for the monk in the framework of the monastic 
city, where everything is so wisely organized that the simple act of con- 
forming with good will brings peace to the soul. (II) 

“Here prayer occupies the place that belongs to it: the first place. It is 
God who is the Author of true peace, and prayer unites us to God. (III) 

“Through ascetic effort the monk struggles valiantly against whatever 
tends to divide his soul and to take away his peace. (IV) 

“Finally, work succeeds in bringing the most perfect balance possible 
here below to this life of peace.” wv) 

Remeert Sore, O.S.B. 
Holy Cross Mission 
Fifield, Wisconsin 


THE MARY BOOK 
oP, F. J. Sheed 
Sheed and Ward, 409 pages, $4.00. 


Perhaps no editor of an anthology is faced with a more serious problem 
of selection than one who sets out to assemble a collection of prose and 
potery concerning her whom all generations have called blessed. In com- 
piling The Mary Book, Mr. Sheed has used a twofold principle: in the first 
two sections of the work he follows a chronological order; in the last sec- 
tion he attempts to trace the development of Marian devotion and devo- 
tional practices in the history of the Church. 

Beginning with a study of the Old Testament types of oes from Father 
Martindale’s Our Blessed Lady, the reader is led to conclude with Mon- 
signor Knox (A Retreat for Priests) that the culmination of all God’s deal- 
ings with men in the old dispensation, the goal of all the prophecies and 


“Pp. 218. 
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— was “one village girl, a shepherd’s —— and a carpenter’s 
ride . . . for in her human nature reached to its highest dignity to greet 
the divine condescension of the Incarnate.” 


In the second section articles on the conception and birth of Christ link 
the name of St. Joseph with that of his virgin spouse. An unusually fine 
study of their marriage comes from Maurice Zundel, Our Lady of Wis- 
dom: “Mary, gathering in her heart all the expectation of Israel, had yet 
chosen to remain a virgin that her whole being might be one upward surge 
of love to God. ... 

“When Mary became miraculously the Mother of the Saviour, this un- 
dertaking received the most ineffable consecration. Her maternity was the 
supreme fulfillment of her virginity, the divine flower of her giving, the 
crowning of that love which from the first moment took her utterly out 
of her own possession, the lily of poverty. 


“In taking Mary to his home in fulfillment of the ceremony which ren- 
dered their marriage definitive, Joseph participated in the maternity of his 
spouse in the measure in which he was vowed to her virginity. That is to 
say that he was entirely consecrated to it and that it accomplished his own 
fecundity, as it did Mary’s, in that marvellous fruit which was the work of 
the Holy Spirit... . 

“Jesus was truly the issue of their marriage, their virginity was fruitful, 
their flesh exultant and at peace, in the super-eminent realization of the life- 
bearing impulse. And as the bond that united them was the divine Person 


of their Child, their marriage was at once holy and eternal, combining in 
an unique degree all elements of the perfect union—fides, proles, sacra- 
mentum, fruitfulness, fidelity, indissolubility.” 


After a series of selections in = and poetry, showing Mary’s voca- 


tion as virgin, wife, and mother, her relation to the public life of her Son 
is mnalyaull i selections by Father Leen, In the Likeness of Christ, and by 
Charles Journet, Our Lady of Sorrows. The grief of Mary’s separation 
from Jesus, begun at the presentation in the temple and consummated on 
the hill! of Calvary, is shown by Maurice Zundel to be the perfection of 
her love for God and man. Of special interest at present is Father Martin- 
dale’s article on the Assumption, which concludes the prose selections of 
the chronological division. 

In the final division of The Mary Book, Mr. Sheed apparently sets out 
to trace the history of Catholic devotion to Our Lady. With the exception 
of the articles by Jean Guitton, Father Martindale, and Maisie Ward, how- 
ever, the historical principle is not consistently followed. In fact, there is 
no apparent reason why most of the selections could not have been in- 
deel in the earlier divisions of the book. Even the poetry, genuine and 
of unquestionable merit as it is, suffers from inclusion between prose sec- 
tions to which it is frequently unrelated. Thus, instead of fusing into an 
integrated and well-defined whole, the poetry often serves as a mere inter- 
lude between the prose articles. 


In addition to this illogicality of arrangement, the anthologist has un- 
necessarily and, it seems to this reviewer, most unwisely crippled himself 
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by using, as he explicitly states in his preface, selections taken almost ex- 
letaniy from bese published by his own house. Such a procedure solves 
the elective problem, the headache of every anthologist, rather expediti- 
ously for Mr. Sheed, but leaves much to be desired in an otherwise ad- 
mirable volume. 

Despite these limitations The Mary Book offers much valuable material 
for the advancement of the spiritual life. In addition to the selection 
quoted above, there is a penetrating study of the sanctity of St. Joseph 
from Father Leen’s In the Likeness of Christ, and applications of Marian 
devotion to modern life from Caryll Houselander and Father Walter Far- 
rell, O.P. Perhaps the most climactic in the order of beauty and the most 
significant for spiritual progress is Zundel’s analysis of Mary’s meditation: 
“If one cannot be without acting, what can be the activity of Mary, so 

rofoundly ordered to Jesus, if not to express Him as the Word of her 
ome and to draw all to Him by bringing Him to birth in all those who 
are to live by Him? 

“That Mary should give us Jesus and should obtain for us all that makes 
Him live in us, that is what we mean by calling her Mediatrix of All 
Graces: which means nothing but this—that she is always, in her relations 
with Him and her relations with us, the Mother of Jesus. Just as her being 
has Christ for its centre, so has her action. Her influence is wherever the 
Saviour is to come to dwell, wherever there shines any reflection of His 
life. That is to say she is universal—according to her own mode which is 
to efface herself in Jesus. So that her unique aim is to produce in us a union 
ever more immediate and personal with Jesus. . . . 


“The infinite transparence of the Virgin can have no other effect than 
to develop such a transparence in us, that the brightness of the Word may 
flood in upon us wholly.” 

Sister M. Patrick Jerome, O.P. 
Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 


VOCATION TO LOVE 
- Dorothy Dohen 
Sheed and Ward, 169 pages. $2.50. 


No one becomes a saint by chance. Nor does perfection in the Christian 
life descend upon its unsuspecting recipient like a bolt out of the blue. The 
making of a saint is a masterpiece of divine wisdom and love. It is also the 
result of much aiming and planning by the person himself. Nor is it suf- 
ficient that one keep in mind and pursue the supreme end which is union 
with God. Human life is not lived in a vacuum even when it is raised to 
the level of the divine life. The means to reach that end are many and 
diversified. Christian perfection, to which all are called, is the same for all, 
union with God. While the means in general will be the same for all, it is 
evident that the means in the concrete will vary as much as the various 
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circumstances of human life vary. For the pursuit of perfection a religi- 
ous institute lays down a specific and detailed map for its members in its 
rule and constitution. Because the Catholic laity have no such definite rule 
of life, some very definite obstacles crop up in their pursuit of perfection. 
Even though this difficulty is removed by the rule of life provided for 
members of Third Orders of the various religious families, there still re- 
mains something of a gaping hole in the map of sanctity for the laity. Miss 
Dohen’s first book aims at filling this hole at least in a small way. It is a 
book on sanctity for the laity by a lay woman. 

Although the chapters appeared separately before being brought to- 
gether in one book, their unification does not produce a hodge-podge of 
doctrine. The thread of unity is established in the first chapter, “The 
Primacy of Love.” The whole chapter hops along on the firm but springy 
turf of St. Thomas’ tract on charity. Since man is made for union wit 
God through knowledge and love, this is the very essence of perfection. 
Modern limited and stilted concepts of love prove to be just that when 
they are shown against the background of divine friendship. The social: 
impact of the divine life, packed into the frail framework of the human 
creature, is described in the second chapter, “A Humanity for Christ.” Its 
— is neatly summed up in one short paragraph. “If, then, our vocation 
is to be a humanity for Christ, we will become holy by becoming just 
that. The degree that Christ becomes incarnate in us will be the degree 
of our sanctity. Our mission is to take Christ where He could not go un- 
less we generously give Him our humanity. We must be sanctified through 


our apostolate.” 
More than a little wean es oil has been consumed by Catholics in study- 


ing and discussing how they can embrace the way of Christian poverty 
and detachment. The practice of poverty and detachment is definitely 
settled for religious. But how can that same way to perfection be followed 
by an unmarried plumber, a married mechanic, a young mother with five 
children, a stenographer? Not only are the ways, means, and opportunities 
in daily life definitely provided by God, but they are so obvious that they 
are quite easily missed completely. For women the author offers as means 
of detachment, elimination of long telephone conversations, not jumpin 
for mail, lunching with a lonely girl rather than with one’s satis an 
witty friends. This is possible even though one does not have any sparkling 
and witty friends. The girl is still lonely. 

The chapter on prayer is particularly good (but after reading the book 
you will have some trouble trying to decide which essay you like best). 
To find time to pray is a common problem. To live a life of prayer seems 
to be beyond the power of most of the laity. Yet continued effort brings 
success because “through prayer we have developed a better sense of “- 
ues, and we will find that many things which formerly took up our time 
are worthless and we will give them up.” But the author might have add- 
ed, “not without a neal” Progress in the life of prayer requires the 
help of a spiritual director. This ar course always seems a bit of exaggera- 
tion. Yet as the author puts it, “the idea of looking to a priest for spiritual 
guidance should not seem at all strange if we remember that according to 
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the designs of God the priest is the instrument to dispense the graces won 
by Christ.” 

That there is a lack of true love in human life is evidenced by the 
general spread of loneliness and frustration. What can the love of Christ 
do in curing them? The cure of loneliness is to be found only in that deep 
union with Christ, which is both recognized and appreciated. Moreover 
this is one element in our life which can suffer no frustration. Sin is the on- 
ly frustration of the divine friendship, and sin is voluntary. 

The map of sanctity for the laity is rounded out by chapters on Chris- 
tian peace and joy, the fruits of the divine friendship. What they are, how 
they differ from the peace and joy of the world, and what they mean to 
the follower of Christ, are developed, from a scrutiny of the joy of the 
Man of Sorrows and the peace of the Prince of Peace, whose whole life 
was a warfare. The last chapter deals with the uncreated Love, the Hol 
Ghost, who is given to us. The invisible mission of the Holy Ghost, His 
indwelling in relation to the sanctification of the soul, is handled in a way 
to remove shyness in becoming intimately acquainted with the God who 
dwells within. The role of our Blessed Mother is described with the hope 
of moving the reader to deeper love and devotion. The author’s purpose 
is also that, through a consideration of this perfect product of the lovin 
touch of the Holy Ghost, we may obtain a fair idea of what He would do 
in our hearts if we would remove some of the debris. 

Although the subject matter of this book touches upon the deep and 
mysterious truths of divine love, the author has poured out her soul in an 
easy, readable style, replete with examples and practical applications. While 
Father Trese, in the preface, expresses the hope that it will be read b 
clerics and religious as well as by the laity, we add that young women will 
especially treasure it as a map of the road to the heart of Christ. 

James R. Gittis, O.P. 


LITTLE MEDITATIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST 
By Reverend Thomas David Williams 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1950 

319 pages, $3.50. 


The hope of awakening in souls an awareness of the truth of the abiding 
presence of Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament accounts for this collec- 
tion of meditations. There are as many reflections as there are days in the 
year. The sequence is not related, however, to the liturgical cycle. The 
Real Presence, Holy Communion, and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass are 
the larger headings under which the mystery of the Holy Eucharist is 
pondered. 

In his effort to bring light on the reality of the divine presence in the 
Holy Eucharist, the author recalls what the same Lord Jesus was and said 
and did while He lived on earth. There are considerations on His hidden 
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life, His public life, and His passion. When he begins the meditations rela- 
tive to the passion, Father Williams is careful to note: “The parallel be- 
tween the passion of Christ and the Real Presence can be understood only 
if we keep clearly and continually before our minds that in the Real 
Presence Jesus does not actually suffer either in body or soul. The living 
body of Christ is truly present in the Blessed Sacrament, the same body 
that once suffered and died. But it is His body as it was from the moment 
of the Resurrection, His glorified body, beyond the reach of suffering, 
sorrow, or death.” 

Within the sequence of reflections on Holy Communion, there is an 
almost phrase by phrase pondering of the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gos- 
pel as it covers the promise of the bread of life. Preparation for and thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion merit chapters of meditations. 

Following the considerations on the Holy Eucharist as a sacrament to 
be received, there is the final section of the book which treats it as a sac- 
rifice to be offered. Attention is given to the various aspects of sacrifice 
until its essential meaning of etaien is brought into full light. From the 
Old and the New Testament, from the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
from the writings of St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
John Damascene, St. Thomas Aquinas, and others, thought is drawn for 
the reverent measuring of the sublime mystery of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

For the most part these reflections are little meditations as the title 
styles them. Following a three paragraph pattern, they fall each into less 
than a page in length. The language is simple, prayerful, hortatory in 
tone. The priest might be uttering the words ex tempore at a Holy Hour 
service or in the exercises of a day of recollection. Again and again there 
are the same words clothing the same idea. But the repetition is what is 
expected, for the method is leisurely and dominated by one thought: 
Jesus lives in the Holy Eucharist. 

Toward the end of the book, one reads: “Wonder not that these medi- 
tations so often repeat.” Then there is the reminder of our Lord’s message 
to St. Mechtilde: “I alone know and perfectly understand what this of- 
fering of Myself is which I make every day.” 

As one comes to the end of this commendable effort to strengthen 
faith in the divine presence in the Holy Eucharist, the verse of St. Thomas 
in the Lauda Sion is recalled: 

Quantum potes, tantum aude, 
Quia major omni laude 
Nec laudare sufficis. 

What is greater than all praise goes beyond the scope of even three 
hundred seventy-five meditations. This is a devotional work. If used ac- 
cording to the purpose the author had in mind, these short reflections 
should help many to cultivate and sustain a greater awareness of the real- 
ity of the presence of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 

Sister M. Benenicra, O.P. 
Saint Clara Convent 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
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SAINT LOUIS DE MONTFORT 
By George Rigault 
The Montfort Fathers, 178 pages, $2.00 


The war for truth is fought out in every age both on intellectual moun- 
tains and down in the popular valleys. Victories achieved by the School- 
men in their Sumas had also to be won with the psalter and summa of 
the medieval man-in-the-street, the Rosary. 


Humanism and the Reformation set up a new standard of war inscrib- 
ed, “Man is the measure of all things.” Nothing was to be henceforth 
accounted reasonable except such things as human reason can grasp com- 
fortably; nor anything good except what is agreeable to human nature left 
to be as it is. 

Put to the test of its consequences, this new error would have destroyed 
itself by the disorder it bred, if it had not been shrewd enough to cloak 
its fundamental amorality. This useful cloak it quickly found in the subtle 
and pharisaic stoicism of Calvin and Jansenius. 


The straightforward methods of the Middle Ages did not seem to pierce 
minds armored in this error. The reasonings of Descartes, Newton, and 
Locke which kept to the human level of things pleased the age. The 
pseudo-mysticism of the Quietists and Pietists permitted an occasional car- 
nival for its religious sentiments. But theology, which ever invites reason 
to be a pilgrim, to follow Faith humbly into a divine wilderness, was told 
to hold its tongue. 


Nevertheless the humane St. Francis de Sales and the inspired St. Mar- 
garet Alacoque discovered an effective weapon. To destroy the lie that 
man is the measure, it was necessary to make clear that man becomes truly 
human only when he is measured by his likeness to God. And what can 
make this truth more vivid than a profound contemplation of the human- 
= of Jesus Christ, of the humanity of His Mother, and of St. Joseph? 

here human nature is seen conformed to the divine nature, and trans- 
formed by its intimate relations to the three divine persons. 


The French school of spiritual writers gave to their age this remedy, not 
with the scientific accuracy of the Scholastics, but in a noble rhetoric 
which found its response in the hearts of the cultured. But what of the 
people? 

The present biography of St. Louis, which is brief, but complete, well- 
written, and vivid, makes us realize that this saint’s task, which he is still 
accomplishing, was to popularize this vital development of Catholic spirit- 
uality. He placed it in the hands of the people, and strangely it turned out 
to be once more the Rosary. 


The age was voluntaristic, wishing to make human caprice supreme. St. 
Louis preached Jesus as the divine order and measure, as Wisdom who 
becomes visible and palpable to us when we contemplate His deeds among 
us in the Rosary. The age was rationalistic; truth was to be fitted into the 
——— of the human mind. St. Louis showed by the Rosary that 

ruth can be contained and born for us only in the womb of the humble 
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Virgin. This naturalistic age let loose human lust. St. Louis held up the 
slave-chain of the Rosary that we might see that the chaplet begins and 
ends with the Cross, for Wisdom came to us through Mary that He might 
liberate us from death by dying. 

Thus St. Louis walked ew. down the path of a great tradition. Even 
while founding two modern religious congregations which still vigorously 
carry on his work, he placed himself under the protection of St. Dominic 
in the Third Order of the Friars Preachers. He felt that his mission was 
the fulfillment of a prophecy of the great Dominican apostle, St. Vincent 
Ferrer. Everywhere he founded the Rosary Confraternity, and to one of 
its chapters he first revealed his “Secret of Mary.” 

Yet, in spite of the fact that St. Louis lived only to preach the great, 
balanced, central truths of the faith, there was something about him which 
made even good Catholics of his own time think him an eccentric and an 
extremist, and even to this day some feel a little repelled by his writings. 

It was throughout his life his special cross, his long purgation, that al- 
though he sought not to be singular, and rejoiced in obedience, neverthe- 
less his superiors thought him suspiciously odd, and bishops and priests 
often hastened his departure from their territories. A man of great stature 
and a o—. strength, yet a lyric poet; a pilgrim and mendicant, poor and 
ragged, yet powerful; an anti-Jansenist yet rigorous; an ecstatic yet a tire- 
less apostle and nurse of the sick; seemingly humorless, yet a master at 
dramatizing truth for the popular mind in the most dramatic ways... 
what could one make of him? 

The only ones who really understood him were the poor. Was this not 
as it should be in order that his message might be still plainer to us? For 
to whom can the “Secret of Mary” be made known except to those who 
have come to see that they.indeed are of the poor? 

Benepict AsH ey, O.P. 
St. Dominic’s Priory 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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Editorial 


UCH has been said and written recently about a new philosophy 

which seems to be a by-product of World War II. The system 
of thought (if it can be called a system) is existentialism, a name that 
has become part of the vocabulary of educated men everywhere. Some 
of the practical. tenets of this philosophy have been dramatized on 
stage and screen. However, few even among professional philosophers 
have an adequate understanding of the principles and the beliefs of 
the existentialists. 

Recently Pope Pius XII found it necessary to warn the faithful of 
the baleful implications and influence of this teaching.’ Little public- 
ity has been given to his allocution even in the Catholic press. Inas- 
much as his cautions intimately concern the spiritual life it is timely 
to summarize the main points of his message for the readers of Cross 
AND Crown. 

The Holy Father states that the rise and spread of existentialism in 
our age are not a result of pure chance. There are many sincere men 
today who have become discouraged by their failure to discover for 
themselves a suitable solution of basic speculative and religious prob- 
lems. In a kind of intellectual despair they have abandoned the attempt, 
have tried to forget their perplexities, and have sought refuge in a 
philosophy which states that it is sufficient for contentment to do what 
must be done here and now. Human existence itself is more than a 
sufficient difficulty with which to contend. Man should take each in- 
stant of his existence as it comes along without question and try to 
make the most of it. The only existence that a man can know is his own 
personal existence. The existentialist spokesmen, Heidegger and Sartre, 
tepresent this reality—human life—as without faith or hope or love, in 
a world devoid of meaning. 


‘AAS, XLIII (1951), 26. 
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Such craven and pessimistic prattle is nauseous to a Catholic. Our 
intelligence and our faith will not permit us to agree that the only 
concern in life can be the present moment of physical existence. Both 
reason and revelation attest that there is a life of the spirit of infinitely 
greater importance than life of the body. Man’s goal and happiness are 
set in an existence beyond and above our wretched world. It is a cause 
of sorrow to Pope Pius that some of his children, not excepting clerics 
and religious, have been touched by the contagion of existentialist 
philosophy. They may protest the accusation, but their conduct seems 
to ape the behavior of Left-bank melancholics. 


It is the deep hope of our Holy Father that this phase of neglect or 
forgetfulness of the spiritual life is now waning. The contemporary 
avid interest in the beauties of spiritual reality is the basis of his hope. 
Catholics in every profession have been brought to understand that no 
inherent opposition exists between work in behalf of one’s neighbor 
and cultivation of the spirit. Pope Pius recalls for us, in proof, the ex- 
amples of St. Francis Xavier and St. Theresa of Jesus. He warns us, 
however, that progress in spirituality must always keep pace with our 
advance in charitable activity. Intensified external work must be 
matched by corresponding increase in faith, in prayer, and in self- 
abnegation. 

The happy combination of fruitful works of mercy for the sake of 
fellow man and rich inner life is the glory of the religious state. To- 
day more than at any other time in history it is imperative that reli- 
gious display to layfolk the results of a life of evangelical perfection. 
Their lives must be a spiritual spur to other members of the mystical 
body and a repudiation of all such theories as that of the existentialists. 































A final admonition of the Pope projects in relief the true meaning 
of Christian charity. There is the feeling abroad today, if not the con- 
viction, that love and service of neighbor have been secularized, have 
been handed over to the secular arm by ecclesiastical authorities. It 1s 
fair to state that in the last few decades great works of philanthropy 
have been accomplished independently of the Church. But experience, 
let alone theology, shows us that mere kindness which is not an effect 
of faith, is not charity, nor can it be called catholic. Christ’s charity 
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has a dignity and depth which purely human philanthropy, no mat- 
ter how great its influences and resources, can never approximate. We 
admire and praise the technical advances in medicine and in all social 
welfare undertakings; the Church can make use of the new tools in 
her works of charity, but corporal works of mercy which are not 
rooted in Christ’s faith and love are hollow sl **. Such kind deeds 
may satisfy an existentialist, but they can never be \.‘:olly acceptable 
to God. 

The Church of Christ is a huge field inviting laborers of every age 
and social condition. The need for men and women in the various reli- 
gious institutes is now greater than ever before. The religious state 
has not become outmoded in this day; it is far from being an an- 
achronism. If any group of Catholics can give in their daily lives the 
lie to the existentialists, it should be the religious, living proofs of the 
reality and the beauty of the inner life. Changing times and condi- 
tions dictate that religious generally must not cut themselves off from 
human society, nor divorce their interests from the needs of their fel- 


lows who remain outside the cloister. Religious should, as far as their 
tule permits, advance in labor in the vanguard of human society, 
along with secular priests and their lay helpers. All Catholics, within 
and outside of the convent, have a Christ-given duty to war against 
existentialism and all forms of secularism and humanism. The only ef- 
fective weapons for the children of Christ are imitation of the Master, 
excellence in His virtues, wholehearted activity in charity and justice. 


Joun Leonarp Catianan, O.P. 





The Precious Blood: Doctrine and Devotion 


HE devotional life of the Church is a marvel of spiritual beauty, 

astonishing diversity, organic conformity, divine intimacy, and 
supernatural fecundity. Yet, underlying all this variety and profusion, 
there is the solid soil, the terra firma, of revealed truth. Every genuine 
devotion stems from the mother earth of doctrine, and from it alone. 
Hence, to understand aright any devotion, to practice it profitably and 
fervently, some knowledge of its doctrinal foundations is needed. And 
the more the fire of our devotion is fed with this substantial food, the 
more will it be active, intense, and fruitful. In other words, the more 
faith, hope, and love will increase in our souls, for true devotion is 
simply an effect of the activity of the theological virtues. 

The lives of the saints may seem to contradict this statement as re- 
gards theological instruction, and none so emphatically as that of St 
Catherine of Siena. However, the truth is that in her case the gift of 
infused knowledge supplied for what she had had no opportunity to 
acquire. Certainly, her extraordinary devotion to the precious blood 
was simply the effect of her supernatural knowledge about the myster- 
ies of faith, in particular the central dogma of Redemption. Equally 
certain is the fact, as demonstrated in a recent article in Cross AND 
Crown,! that this devotion was the most conspicuous, intimate, and 
compelling influence in her spiritual life. 

Besides the great Dominican tertiary there have been countless souls, 
as hagiography shows, whose devotion to the price of our Redemption 
has led them to heroic sanctity. Yet it remains true that the prominence 
and significance of the precious blood in the Christian religion are not 
easily recognized, and hence are often overlooked and underestimated 


*A. M. Grion, “The Mystical Personality of St. Catherine of Siena,” Cross and 
Crown, September, 1950, p. 266. 
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even by the learned and the holy. What is the explanation? More than 
any other, this devotion requires a sound doctrinal basis, prayerful 
study, and especially faith. The formula used at the consecration of 
the wine calls the precious blood “the mystery of faith.” Profound 
words! Indeed, devotion to His blood cannot be produced by the feel- 
ings, imagination, or reason; though they may have part in it. It must 
stem from a virile, living faith, be sustained by meditation and, if pos- 
sible, mature into contemplation. This is why the mystics are the most 
ardent lovers and devotees of the precious blood. 

In the following pages we shall try to uncover the doctrinal 
foundations of this devotion, where they lie concealed in the fertile 
soil of Sacred Scripture. This examination will lead to the further dis- 
covery, probably a surprising one, that the devotion to the blood of 
Christ is not “just another devotion.” Apart from the worship of the 
ever-blessed Three-in-One, there is nothing more “meet and just, right 
and helpful unto salvation always and everywhere”, than the love, 
praise, and glorification of the adorable blood which has redeemed us. 


In THE O_p TESTAMENT 


The promise of a Redeemer made to our first parents in the earthly 
Paradise contained implicitly at least the promise and prophecy oi the 
precious blood as the instrument predestined to accomplish the Re- 
demption. As the ages of human history rolled along, the hope of 
redemption, divinely planted in the human heart, was perverted in 
the crude, degrading rites of pagan religions, where bloody sacrifices 
formed a prominent part. Finally dawned the day of revealed reli- 
gion, made known by God to His chosen people through the medi- 
ation of Abraham and Moses. By divine ordinance the daily offering 
of bloody sacrifices became the central, most important act of the 
Mosaic ritual, because in them the idea of oblation, of dependence 
was most realistically expressed. 

What was their purpose and value? The sacrificial cult of the Old 
Testament was intended to offer God the worship due to Him, at the 
same time maintaining in the minds of the people a consciousness of 
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sin and the necessity of repentance. It fostered a deeper union with 
Jahweh by manifesting ritually the perfect oblation of oneself, which 
is the heart of true religion. 


This was the spirit which animated sacrificial worship among the 
Israelites and sharply differentiated it from similar rites among their 
pagan contemporaries. The intricate ceremonial and multiplied blood- 
sheddings were designed by God to instruct and impress upon His 
people the truth that the guilt of sin can be removed only by the 
shedding of blood, accompanied of course with interior contrition. 
Hence the many “atonement” sacrifices prescribed by the Law not 
only for moral, but even for legal offenses. “If they make atonement, 
they shall be forgiven.” ° Since the Old Covenant was intended pre- 
eminently to prepare and prefigure the New Law of grace, this em- 
phasis on sacrifices of blood had a significance not to be ignored. At 
the very least it indicated that the shedding of blood would have a 
paramount part in the Christian dispensation, the completion and ful- 
fillment of ancient types and prophecies. 


As to the value of these repeated immolations of animals, we krow 
from St. Paul that “the Law, having a shadow of the good things to 
come... by the selfsame sacrifices which they offer continually . .. 
can never make the comers thereunto perfect.” * The Jewish sacrifices 
were powerless of themselves to remit sin or offer satisfaction. Their 
efficacy was entirely in view of the future blood-shedding of Christ. 
And so, our Lord once spoke of St. Catherine of Siena: “The Law is 
now imperfect, but with My blood I will make it perfect, and I will 
fill it up with what it lacks, taking away the fear of penalty, and 
founding it in love and holy fear.” * 


Paramount among these expiatory sacrifices was that of the paschal 
lamb. Its typical significance and importance as prefiguring Christ, 
the true Lamb of God, are pointed out by St. Thomas: “Though 
various animals were offered up under the Old Law, yet the daily 
sacrifice, which was offered up morning and evening, was a lamb. ... 


2 Lev. 4:20; 5:13; 9:7. 
* Heb. 10:1, 11. 
* Dialogue, p. 175. 
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By which it was signified that the offering up of the true lamb, i.e., 
Christ, was the culminating sacrifice of all.” ® 


The consciousness of guilt and its remission only through blood- 
shedding was so deep-seated in the minds of the Jews that gradually 
the yearly “day of atonement” (familiarly known now as Yom Kip- 
pur), became the most sacred and solemn feast of the year.° It was 
consecrated to public prayer, fasting, and the confession of sin. The 
most important liturgical rite was the sprinkling of the holy of holies 
with the blood of the immolated animal, while prayers for forgive- 
ness ascended to Jahweh on the clouds of incense. The flesh of the 
animal was then burnt so that the sacrifice might be complete. Mean- 
while the high priest, having publicly acknowledged the sins of the 
people, placed his hands on a goat and symbolically transferred them 
to the animal, which was driven into the desert. 







This festival, which united the entire nation in a corporate act of 
atonement for their sins, might justly be called the Good Friday of 
the Old Covenant. It graphically prefigured that true Day of Atone- 
ment when Christ, shedding His precious blood as a victim of expia- 
tion on the cross, outside Jerusalem, assumed the entire debt of sin 
Goes and made superabundant satisfaction to His Father. 
“heir 


Hence it may be conceded that, even in pre-Christian times, the 
1rist. 


devotion to the precious blood already existed in the heart of the 
faithful Jew in a real, though restricted, manner. He believed and 
outwardly professed that “without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” Moreover, his faith, hope, and charity were directed not 
only to the Lord Almighty, the great Jehovah, but also to His Anoint- 
ed One, the promised Messias and Savior of His people. Shining be- 
hind the cloudy obscurity of figure and prophecy, like a brilliant 
light, is the precious blood of the Word incarnate. It illumines these 
shadowy regions of the Old Testament with the crimson glow of 
truth and beauty; it enlivens them with divine meaning and efficacy. 


schal 
hrist, 
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*Summa theol., Wa, q. 22, a. 3. 


*St. Paul describes this annual celebration in chapter 9 of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In trHE New TEeEstaMENT 


Here the mystery of the precious blood stands out clearly in the 
luminous sunshine of revealed truth. Like a precious gem, it sparkles 
with a thousand facets of heavenly light and splendor, illuminating 
unsuspected depths in the infinite perfections of God, in His inscrut- 
able but all-loving designs, particularly in His dealings with us who 
are chosen and predestined to be His adoptive children “in Christ 
Jesus.” Here lies unfolded the divine plan for the restoration of our 
race, which the Old Testament had only promised and prefigured; 
and through this heaven-designed “blue-print” the blood of the Re- 
deemer runs like a scarlet stream, tinging every person, place, and 
event with its sacred purple. It occupies a place of unshared privilege 
and singular pre-eminence, “the crowned king of all God’s decrees.” 

Of the New Testament writers, the Evangelists describe the realistic 
aspect of the mystery; that is, the historical, factual account of the 
sheddings of the precious blood. But, for us to stop here would be 
to miss the reason behind these external manifestations of suffering. 
We must also consider the teachings contained in the epistles and the 
Apocalypse; all of which together constitute the dogmatic basis of our 
devotion to the precious blood of Christ. 

The central truth on which hinges all the scriptural theology on the 
precious blood and from which radiates its unique glory, is that it was 
the chosen instrument of our Redemption. We are saved through the 
blood of Jesus, and there is no other means by which we can be saved. 
The wisdom of God beheld innumerable fitnesses in this mysterious 
choice, which we can adore, although unknown to us. His decree is 
unalterable, for the Old and New Covenants alike: “Without shedding 
of blood, there is no remission.” 7 Thus the sacrifice on Calvary con- 
firmed and fulfilled the repeated types and prophecies of the Old Law, 
especially its expiatory sacrifices. In effect, what did this fulfillment 
entail? 

God required from the Word incarnate, in His redemptive mission, 
the maximum that even He could give. Although any gift, a secret 


* Heb. 9:22. 
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yearning of His heart, or a whispered prayer would have had infinite 
value to expiate sin and restore grace to men, yet He must offer noth- 
ing less than Himself entirely. He was predestined to become not only 
the high priest of all creation, the Mediator between God and human- 
ity, but the victim of His own sacrifice. By the shedding of His life- 
blood unto death, He must become the supreme, supernal gift of men 
to God, of God Himself to the adorable Trinity. This is the key to 
the mystery of Redemption, the clue to the full significance of the 
precious blood. 


“If the idea of sacrifice is to be perfectly realized, the victim and the 
offerer must be joined in one person, so that one and the same person 
may be both the offerer, through his spiritual disposition, and the vic- 
tim, in that part of his being which is actually immolated.” * Sacrifice 
hereby becomes the most efficacious expression of worship; because 
the exterior act is not only the symbol and reflection of the interior 
dispositions, but their real, concrete manifestation and consummation. 
Such an ideal could be realized only in the person of the God-man; it 
was realized actually by the shedding of His precious blood unto death 
on the cross. 


St. Thomas maintains that it was most fitting that Christ should be 
a priest, because “through Him gifts are bestowed on men” ® and also 
because “He reconciled the human race to God.” ?° In other words, 
He fulfilled the priestly office in its highest, fullest sense. Likewise it 
was equally fitting that He should be a victim of sacrifice, the true 
Lamb of God, offered to His Father in a most literal and complete 
manner on the cross. Hence, His sacrifice is the most perfect act of 
divine worship that could be offered to the Trinity, infinite in value 


because the priest is of infinite dignity and the victim is of infinite 
worth. 


Such is the doctrine expounded by St. Paul in his letter to the Jewish 
converts in Palestine. Having contrasted the priesthood and sacrifices 
of the Jewish religion with those of Jesus Christ, the Apostle con- 


“The Mysteries of Christianity by Scheeben, p. 435. 
*Cf. II Pet. 1:4. 
Col. 1:19 f. 
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cludes: “But Christ, being come an high priest of the good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle . . . by his own blood, 
entered once into the holies, having obtained eternal redemption.” "' 
Christ is both high priest and victim; through this sacrificial oblation of 
Himself He accomplished the work of Redemption, offering atone- 
ment for sin, obtaining forgiveness and supernatural life for men. “By 
this blood,” said the Eternal Father to the mystic of Siena,'* “they are 
enabled to know My Truth, how in order to give them eternal life, I 
created them in My image and likeness and re-created them to grace 
with the blood of My Son, making them sons of adoption.” 

In Sacred Scripture the terms “victim” and “lamb” are synonymous. 
They specify the concept of Redemption, of atonement for sin, through 
the shedding of blood; a truth which is clearly affirmed and supported 
by the apostolic writers. Because Jesus came primarily as a victim, John 
the Baptist called Him “the lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world.” ** St. Paul described Him as the paschal sacrifice, “Christ 
our passover, has been sacrificed”’;** St. Peter as “a lamb unspotted and 
undefiled. Foreknown, indeed, before the foundation of the world”;! 
and St. John sees Him in a vision as “a Lamb standing, as it were 
slain.” © What the Pasch was for the Jews, Christ sacrificed is for us: 
He is the sacrifice of our deliverance from the triple servitude. Through 
His oblation, the types are fulfilled, the shadows have disappeared, and 
we enter the promised land of spiritual realities. 

How have we been redeemed? Not with brains, not with brawn, 
but with blood. Is it not a startling fact? Hence would it not consti- 
tute a grave loss, a fundamental error, were we to ignore or under- 
value this truth in our conscious profession of faith or our private life 
of piety? Let us beware of forgetting or depreciating the truth that we 
“were redeemed not with perishable things [no matter how valuable 
or beneficial] but with the precious blood of Christ.” 17 

However, we would greatly err in our estimation and penetration of 
the mystery of the precious blood were we to confine ourselves to the 
exterior aspect of Christ’s sacrifice, His crucifixion unto death. Accord- 


™ Heb. 9:11. 8 John 1:29. "i Pet. 1:19 f. 7 Pet. 1:19. 
* Op. cit., p. 126. iar 3:47. * Apoc. 5:6. 
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ing to the New Testament, the shedding of the Redeemer’s blood on 
Calvary not only constituted a true sacrifice; it was above all a volun- 
tary act, freely accepted by Jesus Himself, in which love was the 
supreme motive power. “Jesus Christ delivered Himself up to death; 
He delivered Himself up in order to save us; and He delivered Himself 
up through love: this is the epitome of His active part in the tragedy of 
Calvary.” 78 

Even a cursory reading of St. Paul shows a repeated insistence on 
the love which actuated the self-oblation of the Word made flesh. His 
love for the whole human race: “Christ also hath loved us and hath 
delivered Himself up for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God.” His 
love for the Church: “Christ also loved the Church, and delivered 
Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it.” °° His love for each indi- 
vidual soul: “I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” ** Could stronger proof be found that the 
Savior’s blood is par excellence the pledge, the test, the measure of His 
love? 

Moreover, though His oblation was free and deliberate, it was an act 
of obedience to the will of His Father. He declared: “I came down 
from heaven, not to do My own will, but the will of Him that sent 
Me.” ** In fact, the Pauline epistles show that the command of the 
Father and the obedience of the Son are both an equal and sovereign 
manifestation of love. “He that spared not even His own Son but de- 
livered Him for us all.” ?* And again, “God commendeth His charity 
toward us; because when as yet we were sinners, Christ died for us.” ** 
On the other hand, it is “by the obedience of one, many shall be made 
jose,” * 

In the outpouring of the Savior’s blood on Calvary, we cannot fail 
to recognize the outpouring of a love which knows neither length nor 
breadth, neither height nor depth; which is indeed unfathomable and 
infinite. There we behold this activity of love “unto the end,” reaching 
to the limits of divine power and ingenuity, so as to give all, to sacrifice 


* The Theology of St. Paul, by Prat, S.J., p. 185. 
*Eph 5:2. ™ Gal. 2:20. * Rom. 8:32. * Ibid., 5:19. 
” Ibid., 5:25. * John 6:38. * Tbid., 5:8. 
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all, even to the emptying of its heart’s chalice of the last drops of life. 
“I wished thee to see the secret of the heart, showing it to thee open so 
that thou mightest see how much more I loved than I could show thee 
by finite pain. I poured from it blood and water, to show thee the bap- 
tism of water, which is received in virtue of the blood. .. . The blood 
is steeped in and kneaded with the fire of divine charity, because 
through love it was shed.” *° Thus did Christ Himself explain this great 
truth to His ardent lover, St. Catherine. 


In THE GOSPELS 


Let us now turn to the Gospel story, which records the factual 
history of the precious blood with such vividness and pathos. Father 
Faber says that “our best understanding of the Precious Blood is the 
sight of what it has done, the enumeration of its deeds, the narration 
of its history.” ** This is a pre-eminent aim of the four Evangelists; it 
is likewise a foremost purpose in the liturgy of Holy Week. If the 
apostolic letters contain the doctrinal basis of devotion to the divine 
blood, the Gospel story of the Passion gives us the concrete manifesta- 
tion of these truths, their actual occurrence and visible expression in 
letters of flesh and blood. These soul-stirring records reveal unquestion- 
ably the moral, subjective value of our Redemption through the shed- 
ding of the precious blood; and it is incalculable. By this we mean the 
power of these mysteries of suffering to stir our minds, to enkindle our 
hearts and arouse our devotion into a living flame of zeal and sacrifice. 
‘The sufferings of Jesus speak to our hearts, our feelings, our sensibilities, 
our inmost souls with a conviction and eloquence that no theological 
dissertation can ever equal. How many saints, heroes, and heroines, 
have been formed, enlightened, and perfected at the foot of the cruci- 
fix, in the contemplation of our dying, bleeding Savior! 

Here is found operating in its highest potency what St. Thomas 
terms the exemplary causality of the incarnate Word. It is especially 
during His passion that Jesus is the model of that perfection which we 


* Dialogue, p. 155. 
* The Precious Blood, p. 162. 
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must strive after; it is there that His example becomes most attractive, 
forceful, and effective. Significant is the fact that every phase of His 
sacred passion is linked with one of His blood-sheddings; every episode 
falls within the radius of its sacred purple. Eliminate these blood-shed- 
dings, and the story of the Passion falls apart. The same may be predi- 
cated of the interior sufferings of our Redeemer. Probably they far 
surpassed His physical tortures, and, unlike the latter, they were life- 
long. Yet there is nothing concerning them in the Gospels until the 
moon-lit agony in Gethsemane, when anguish and terror forced the 
crimson life-stream through the surface of His body, and “His sweat 
became as drops of blood trickling down upon the ground.” ** This 
first disclosure of His interior suffering is also the first blood-shedding 
of the Passion. The same connection may be traced through all the sor- 
rowful mysteries. 


Certainly it is in itself a profound mystery that the blood-sheddings 
of Jesus were so frequent, so copious, so cruel, and so humiliating. 
“This is the meaning of its indiscriminate profusion. It has but one law: 
it must flow. Anywhere, everywhere, always, it must flow. It is the 
one mission of the Precious Blood, to be shed.” *® Are we tempted to 
characterize these sorrowful outpourings as a waste, an excess, a prodig- 
ality neither fitting nor necessary? That is the language of reason and 
common sense. But how differently the saints thought and talked! “Thy 
mercy,” cries the Saint of Siena, “had been unwilling that the spotless 
Lamb should atone for human-kind with but a single drop of blood, 
neither with the suffering of a single member only; but rather with 
the suffering and blood of His whole body, so that He might make 
satisfaction for the whole of humanity which had offended Thee.” 


This prodigality of the precious blood is conspicuous in the history 
of the Passion. It is commensurable and comparable with nothing ex- 
cept the immensity of His love. Christ was so sparing in His words, 
His works, even His span of life. But in the shedding of His blood, 
how prodigal He was, how lavish, how magnanimous! “I have a bap- 


* Luke 22:44. 
*” Faber, op. cit. 
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tism wherewith I am to be baptized: and how am I straitened until it 
is accomplished!” *° 

Does not His very eagerness to shed it vividly reflect the divine 
eagerness to communicate His life to men? Does not His lavish gen- 
erosity in its shedding mirror forth the unstinted munificence and 
liberality of our heavenly Father, the ever-flowing stream of His bless- 
ings and benefits? “Thou, eternal Word,” exclaims our saint, “didst 
will to be raised on high, whence Thou didst demonstrate love in Thy 
very Blood; in that same Blood hast Thou shown Thy mercy and Thy 
bounty. In that Blood, too, Thou didst prove how grievous and weighty 
is man’s offense against Thee; with that Blood Thou hast cleansed the 
image of Thy spouse, the soul.” 


IN tHE APOCALYPSE 


The final book of the New Testament sings a continual hymn of 
praise and jubilation to the eternal glory of the Lamb, victim on Cal- 
vary through the shedding of His blood. For the Seer of Patmos, this 
single symbol of “Lamb” ** fittingly sums up all the titles, functions, 
and prerogatives of the incarnate Word. He combines and associates 
it with all other types of Christ. The Lamb is “Lord of lords, and 
King of kings.” *° He is the “Alpha and the Omega,” “the root and 
the offspring of David, the bright morning star.” ** He is also the di- 
vine warrior, “faithful and true,” “clothed with a garment sprinkled 
with blood.” ** Even the lion of the tribe of Juda becomes the Lamb 
opening the sealed scroll.*° 


The victory of the faithful over their enemies is always attributed 


to the Lamb, and to the blood of the Lamb. “They overcame him by 
the blood of the Lamb.” ** “These shall fight with the Lamb, and the 


Lamb shall overcome them, . . . for He is Lord of lords, and King of 
Luke 12:50. * Tbid., 19:11. 
* Used twenty-nine times in the Apocalypse. * Tbid., 5:5-8. 
* Apoc. 17:14. “1bid., 12:11. 


* Tbid., 22:13, 17. 
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kings, and they that are with him are called, and elect, and chosen.” *7 
In the scene depicting the heavenly triumph of virgin souls, the Lamb 
holds the central place: “Lo, a Lamb stood upon mount Sion and 
with him a hundred forty-four thousand. . .. And they sang as it were 
a new canticle, before the throne . . . for they are virgins.” ** Like- 
wise the songs of victory, hymned by all the saints in the celestial 
courts, are always offered to God and to the Lamb: “I saw a great 
multitude which no man could number, out of all nations and tribes 
and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and in the sight 
of the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. And 
they cried with a loud voice, saying, ‘Salvation to our God who sit- 
teth upon the throne, and to the Lamb.’ ” *° 


So too, the new Israel, the mystical Christ, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the Church of eternity, becomes in the Apocalypse “the bride of the 
Lamb.” “Come, I will show thee the bride, the wife of the Lamb... 
the holy city Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, hav- 
ing the glory of God.” *° Did not the Bridegroom redeem her in His 
blood and wash her from every stain? The throne of eternity, high 
altar of creation, is not only the throne of the Trinity; it is “the throne 
of God and of the Lamb.” *t The sacred humanity is adored and glor- 
ified together with the three divine persons. It too is the light and life 
of the heavenly city: “The glory of God hath enlightened it and the 
Lamb is the lamp thereof.” * “And he showed me a river of water 


of life, clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” 4% 


It is evident from these considerations that the one enduring devo- 
tion throughout eternity, besides that to the Holy Trinity, will be 
the devotion to the precious blood, to the Lamb that was slain 
on Calvary. For, as St. Thomas** teaches, “although Christ’s passion 
and death are not to be repeated, yet the virtue of that victim endures 
forever, as it is written: ‘By one offering He has perfected forever 
those who are sanctified.’ ” * Through the endless ages of eternity, 


* Tbid., 17:14.  Tbid., 21:9 f. “ Tbid., 22:1. 
8 Tbid., 14:1-4. * Ibid., 22:3. “ Summa theol., Wa, q. 22, a. 5. 
"1d, 7:9 £. * Tbid., 21:23. “® Heb. 10:14. 
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that one sacrificial blood-shedding on the cross will be the overflowing 
fountain-head of all the glory and beatitude that transforms and deifies 
the countless number of the elect. Even when sin and sorrow and 
death have been conquered, the saints in heaven will still need the 
precious blood as much as ever they did on earth. Why? Again St. 
Thomas is our authority, when he explains that “having expiated, 
they will need consummation through Christ Himself, on whom their 
glory depends.” * 

All the joy and triumph, the glory and jubilee of our celestial 
fatherland flow in never-ceasing torrents from the throne of the 
Lamb into the limitless expanse of redeemed humanity. “These are 
they who have come out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and have made them white in the blood of the Lamb. . . . They 
shall no more hunger nor thirst, neither shall the sun fall on them 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
rule them, and shall lead them to the fountains of the waters of life.” 4 


Tue Errecrs or REDEMPTION 


Let us now consider the effects of Christ’s blood-shedding as ex- 
pressed by the writers of the New Testament. These are of two kinds: 
objective and universal, personal and individual. Regarding the former, 
we have first the words of our Savior at the Last Supper, repeated in 
almost identical terms by the Synoptics and by St. Paul. “This is the 
chalice, the new testament in My blood, which shall be shed for 
you.” ** “This is My blood of the new testament which shall be shed 
for many.” *° “This is My blood of the new testament, which shall be 
shed for many unto remission of sins.” ®° “This chalice is the new 
testament in My blood: this do ye, as often as you shall drink, for 
the commemoration of Me.” © 

These texts show what was paramount in the mind of Jesus as He 
consecrated the first chalice of sacramental wine on the eve of His 


* Summa theol, ibid. * Luke 22:20. 5° Matt. 26:28. 
“ Apoc. 7:14-17. * Mark 14:24. dA Gor. 11:25. 
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death. It was true that His blood was to be the basis, the bond, the 
guaranty of a new and eternal covenant between God and men. His 
blood was to be the instrument of a new alliance, a new order, a new 
kingdom and a new status for mankind. Something unprecedented 
and unparalleled was about to be inaugurated, and His blood will be 
the guaranty for its endurance everlastingly. 

The Old Covenant was primarily the compact established between 
God and the Hebrew people through the mediation of Abraham and 
Moses, whereby they promised to keep the commandments and ob- 
serve the Mosaic ritual. On His side, God chose them as His own 
nation, promised them temporal prosperity, victory over their en- 
emies, and the land of plenty. But, as St. Paul often insisted,"? the Old 
Law was defective, incapable of producing holiness, and of its nature 
only temporary and preparatory. It must be supplanted and perfected 
by another, as both Jeremias and Isaias had predicted.” 

Jesus fulfilled these prophecies by establishing an efficacious, ever- 
lasting “covenant,” which He merited and vouched for with His own 
blood. Nothing less than this sacred and precious life-stream was the 
seal and sign, the price and pledge of that new relationship, that super- 
natural status, that undeserved dignity and divine intimacy to which 
the merciful and almighty God invites all the guilty children of men. 
The “new and eternal covenant” meant the beginning of a new world 
order, the announcement of a cosmic revolution, the dispensation of 
the mystery hidden from eternity in God. 

The same truth is expressed by St. Paul under a different aspect. 
“It hath well pleased the Father . . . through Him to reconcile all 

| things unto Himself, making peace through the blood of His cross, 
both as to the things that are on earth and the things that are in heav- 
en.” °* And also, “Now in Christ Jesus you, who some time were afar 
off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” ** Both these passages refer 
to a previous state of enmity and disruption; to the termination of hos- 
| tilities and the reconciliation of opposing parties through one person, 
a mediator, by a sacrificial oblation. Here the blood of the Redeemer 


°° Heb. 7:19; 8:6 f; 9:9; 10:1. % Col. 1:20. 
8 [bid., 8:8-12; Isa. 59:20 f. Eph. 2:13. 
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becomes the instrument and bond which pacifies and finally reunites 
those who were hostile and estranged from one another: on the one 
side, God His offended Father and, on the other, man, His rebellious 
creature. The Dominican mystic has graphically expressed this truth by 
a metaphor: “I know no other way than that which Thou hast paved 
with the true and genuine forces of the fire of Thy charity. Thou, 
eternal Word, hast beaten that path with Thy Blood; it is the way”; 
that is to reconciliation and reunion between divinity and humanity. 


Hence it is the blood of His Son which appeases the divine wrath 
and renders God propitious toward mankind, because it offers to Him 
something so inexpressibly pleasing and holy: the sacrificial oblation of 
His beloved Son. Provided that man on his part responds and cooper- 
ates, he will become the recipient of divine favors, instead of the object 
of punishment and reprobation. 

However, these are not the only effects of Redemption, the sole 
fruits of the precious blood of Christ. Let us again consult the sacred 
text. We find St. Paul telling the Romans that “we are justified by His 
blood”;** that is, we are made holy, infused with divine life, personally 
and individually. The precious blood is not only the instrument and 
pledge of God’s forgiveness and benevolence toward the whole race; 
it is also the principle of divine life in each soul. With God’s pardon, it 
restores to us His adoptive sonship. To its operation may be ascribed 
both the beginning of supernatural life (regeneration through baptism) 
and the full fruits of consummate sanctity. This is in accordance with 
Christ’s own words: “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink His blood, you shall not have life in you. He that . . . drinketh 
My blood hath everlasting life. . . . He abideth in Me and I in him.” * 


“Atonement or redemption from sin, taken in itself, may by no 
means be looked upon as the most important effect which this sacrifice 
[of the cross] has procured for creatures. . .. Those who are exclusive- 
ly concerned with this element do not reflect that by the same price 
of blood by which Christ paid our debt and bought us off from the 


slavery of sin, He has also purchased our admission into the sonship of 


* Dialogue, p. 280. * John 6:54-58. 
* Rom. 5:9. 
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God. .. . To purchase for us the supernatural, divine life of the chil- 
dren of God, Christ offered to His heavenly Father His Blood and His 
natural, corporal life.” °° 


Furthermore the blood of Jesus is the “peace-maker” not only be- 
tween God and man, but among men themselves: “He is our peace... 
who hath made both one, and breaking down . . . the enmities in His 
flesh.” °° Thence it becomes the seal and bond of union among the 
souls whom it has reconciled and sanctified. This is the Apostle’s teach- 
ing when he exclaims, “The cup of blessing that we bless, is it not the 
sharing of the blood of Christ?” Because of their common participation 
in the Eucharistic blood, men are united far more closely than by the 
ties of nature, friendship, or nationality; they are bound together in a 
supernatural fellowship, whose vital principle is the supernatural life, 
contained in and communicated through the divine blood; whose goal 
is eternal beatitude. Using the vivid expression of St. Catherine, we may 
say they are “cemented together in the Blood of Christ Crucified.” 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews, these manifold effects are summarized 
under four terms. The first two are negative, the expiation of sin and 
the purification of the soul: Christ “hath appeared for the destruction 
of sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” °' Having annihilated sin and ap- 
peased God’s anger, the precious blood purifies souls: “Much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself un- 
spotted unto God, cleanse our conscience from dead works.” ® On the 
other hand there are the positive effects of sanctification and perfec- 
tion. It is “the blood of the {new] covenant through which [we] are 
sanctified.” ** In fact, it was “tliat He might sanctify the people by His 
blood,” ** that Jesus suffered His cruel death. Lastly, by the one sacri- 
ficial offering of His blood “He has perfected forever them that are 
sanctified.” © Here is outlined the entire process of redemption, sanc- 
tification, and glorification, shot through and through with the brilli- 
ant crimson of the Savior’s blood. ““And whereas indeed He was the 
Son of God He learned obedience from the things that He suffered; 


* Scheeben, op. cit., pp. 452, 454. 
® Eph. 2:14. * Tbid., 9:14. “ Tbid., 13:12. 
” Heb. 9:26. * Tbid., 10:29. * Tbid., 10:14. 
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and being consummated, He became to all that obey Him the cause of 
eternal salvation.” 


It is interesting to note that St. Thomas arrives at these same con- 
clusions. He states that “Christ Himself as man was not only priest, but 
also a perfect victim,” because by His sacrifice on the cross He ob- 
tained for men the three requisite effects of sacrifice: 1. the remission 
of sin;®’ 2. the grace of salvation;®* and 3. the perfection of glory.” 

Let us, therefore, have boundless and unalterable hope that “the God 
of peace [made gracious to us] in virtue of the blood of an everlasting 
covenant, [will] fit us with every good thing to do His will,” and will 
accomplish in us that perfection which is pleasing to Him. Again, we 
are reminded of the words of the eternal Father to the saint of Siena: 


“I desire nothing but her sanctification, which is certified to her in the 
Blood of My Son.” 7° 


Tue DEVOTION TO THE Precious BLoop 


In the preceding pages we discussed, briefly and inadequately to be 
sure, the principal scriptural teachings in regard to the precious blood.” 
Several facts are noteworthy: the pre-eminence given to it in the sacred 
writings, as contrasted with other parts of Christ’s sacred humanity; 
the repeated, emphatic references to it, and its specific and singular 
role in the divine economy of salvation. 

Hence we seem justified in concluding that the precious blood of 
the God-man is a determining factor, a characteristic element, a pivotal 
mystery of Christianity. It gives to our religion, as it were, an intrinsic 
warmth and color, depth and beauty, deep significance. Without the 
blood of Jesus Christ we might have had an Incarnation, a Church, a 
sacramental system, but Christianity would have been different. For 


” [bid., 5:8 f. 

* Rom. 4:25. 

“Heb. 5:9. 

® Tbid., 10:19; Summa theol., Ula, q. 22, a. 2. 

* Dialogue, p. 133. 

7 Other rich sources of this devotion are the liturgy, dogmatic theology, and the lives 
of the saints. 
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the precious blood realizes and summarizes love at its most generous 
maximum: the highest, the greatest that God Himself can achieve out- 
side the Trinity. 

Truths such as these should have a profound meaning and effect in 
our spiritual life, and these are most admirably expressed, and easily 
attained through the devotion to the precious blood. The devotion it- 
self is best explained by its distinguishing mark, its predominant char- 
acteristic. Is it love or generosity or sacrifice or repentance? It includes 
and yet transcends all of them; let us call it “totality.” “All for all” is 
the watch-word and epitome of this devotion. It does not ask for much; 
it demands all. Was not this blood shed to the last drop in order to 
offer God all honor and glory, and to obtain for men all good things? 

As we stated above, it was neither brains nor brawn that redeemed 
us; not intellectual genius, physical prowess, or material strength. It 
was blood. And if blood is synonymous with life and health, it also 
connotes sacrifice, suffering, and death: whatever is painful and repug- 
nant to human nature. Thus the precious blood presents to the sincere 
soul an irrefutable argument, a compelling example, an irresistible force, 
attracting and impelling it toward holiness. This triple influence com- 
bines three essential dispositions for sanctity, namely, hatred of sin, love 
of the cross, and a spirit of confidence. 

The irrefutable argument to be learned from the bleeding Christ on 
Calvary is the heinousness of sin, every willful sin, no matter how slight 
it may appear. In proving the malice of sin, there is no debate, no dis- 
sertation comparable to the sight of this bloodstained figure of the Son 
of God, dying in agony. His bleeding wounds are as many open 
mouths crying out to all who will listen that sin demands an infinite 
reparation. Real devotion to the blood of Christ necessarily produces 
an intelligent and supernatural hatred of sin. 

Moreover, this blood demonstrates the justice, holiness, and sover- 
eignty of God just as forcibly as His mercy, wisdom, and love, as St. 
Paul declared to the Romans: “God hath proposed [Christ] to be a 
propitiation, through faith in His blood, to the showing of His jus- 
tice.” ” This divine procedure is being repeated today in the mystical 


™ Rom. 3:25. 
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body ef Christ for the same reasons that the heavenly Father delivered 
His Son to crucifixion and death. God is now permitting His Church 
to be persecuted, almost tortured to death so as to prove again to a 
pagan society the reality of His justice, His holiness, and His sovereign 
rights. There is no more appalling evil in the modern world than its 
attempt to deny sin and ignore the moral law. There is no more power- 
ful means in the Church to restore this consciousness of sin and guilt 
than devotion to Christ’s blood. 


Secondly, this blood presents so compelling an example of sacrifice 
and of total self-surrender that well-disposed souls have ever found it 
irresistible. “Sacrifice,” writes Father Faber, “is peculiarly the Christian 
element of holiness and it is precisely the element which corrupt nature 
dislikes and resists. . . . If it were enough to have correct views, or high 
feelings, or devout aspirations, it would be easy to be spiritual. . . . 
There is a smoothness in the mere lapse of a comfortable life which is 
fatal to holiness. Now all the forms and images and associations . . . of 
the devotion to the Precious Blood breathe sacrifice. Their fragrance 
is the odour of sacrifice. Their beauty is the austerity of sacrifice. . 

In time they infect us with a love of sacrifice.” 


That is why the saints are formed at the foot of the cross. The more 
the all-sufficient, all-inclusive sacrifice of Christ enters into their lives, 
the more they participate and unite themselves to it, the more they be- 
come with Him the true saviors of humanity and the real heroes of our 
race. 


Thirdly, the blood of Jesus contains in itself the divine force and 
energy needed to attain holiness. This must be so for two reasons: 
1. this blood, hypostatically united to the person of the Word, is liter- 
ally the blood of God. Hence, as St. Thomas would say, it is an effici- 
ent cause of grace."* 2. As the sole ransom for sin, the only means of 
reparation, it is the source of pardon and grace under yet another title, 
i.e., the “meritorious” cause of our salvation. These truths supply the 
soul with an inexhaustible fountain of hope and confidence, in spite of 


* Op. cit., pp. 276-78. 
™ We already indicated how the precious blood may be considered an exemplary 
cause of grace. 
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the obstacles, trials, or temptations that beset its path. The power of 
intercession possessed by the divine blood is nothing less than omni- 
potent, for it not only pleads in mercy as a suppliant, but it pays in 
justice as a sovereign. 


Hence, what graces should we not expect from and through it? 
With St. Paul, let us assert unhesitatingly, “He that spared not even 
His own Son but delivered Him for us all, how hath He not also, with 
Him, given us all things?” * Nothing can dampen this spirit of joyful 
confidence, because it is not based on one’s own worth or merits, but 
solely on the superabundant satisfaction of Christ’s blood. This truth 
also urges the soul to a mighty effort of impetration and reparation in 
behalf of others, which, as Father Garrigou-Lagrange explains, “is an 
apostolate willed by God to render abundantly fruitful the doctrinal 
apostolate by preaching.” “* No devotion eradicates so directly and ef- 
fectively that self-seeking and self-centeredness which infect and retard 
otherwise fervent souls. Love of the Church, zeal for the conversion of 
sinners, these are as the breath of life to those who have penetrated the 
mystery of redeeming love on Calvary. 


This same love inspires and fortifies them to become other victims 
in deed and in truth; i.e., to make the prerogative bestowed on all bap- 
tized souls a practical, living reality in their daily lives. By their pray- 
ers, voluntary penances, and loving acceptance of suffering in what- 
ever form, they cooperate in the redemptive mission of the Son of 
God; they make His redemptive power and work effective in the 
Church and in souls. Likened to their Mother, the Immaculate Virgin, 
in sorrow, compassion, and love, they keep perpetual watch on Cal- 
vary, not to stop the flow of the precious blood, but to prevent its 
waste. 


“This,” continues Father Garrigou, “is perfect configuration to 
Jesus Christ; it is, in the life of reparation, the transforming union 
which has become fruitful and radiating. It is the participation in the 
state of Jesus as victim and, even in saints who have not received the 


*® Rom. 8:32. 
® The Three Ages of the Interior Life, Vol. Il, p. 497. 
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priesthood properly so called, it is a very close union with the eternal 
Priest.” ™ 

Divine blood is not to be accepted or denied, taken or refused, just 
as men please. No. God has been infinitely honored and glorified by 
the blood of His Son, and He will not tolerate that it should be de- 
spised, repudiated, or ignored. For this reason, men are relearning 
through cruel, bitter experiences their profound need of its saving 
grace. 

On the other hand, let us who have been so singularly favored and 
so bountifully enriched through this sacred stream of life, let us 
recognize and utilize our immense spiritual wealth. Instead of standing 
by idly while millions starve and perish spiritually, let us heed the 
urgent plea of the Father of Christendom, Pius XII: “We hold in 
our hands a great treasure, a precious pearl, the inexhaustible riches of 
the blood of Jesus Christ; let us use them even to prodigality, so that, 
by the complete sacrifice of ourselves offered with Christ to the eter- 
nal Father, . . . we may deserve to have our prayers accepted and ob- 
tain a superabundance of grace for the whole Church and for the 
souls of all men, that they may be strengthened and refreshed.” * 


Sister Marte Cetine, R.A.P.B. 
Monastery of the Precious Blood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


7 Op. cit., p. 502. 
** Encyclical, Menti Nostrae. 
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The Spiritual Struggle in 
the Oedipus Myth 


HAVE long felt that the spiritual understanding of the great Greek 

dramatists has been undervalued, by religious and irreligious men 
alike. The irreligious man of our time has looked into Greek drama 
and discovered there his own image. He has seen Euripides, the psy- 
chologist, as a behaviorist. He has taken the spiritual struggle of 
Sophocles’ Antigone and rendered it as an exclusively political parable. 
He has otherwise found in Sophocles a sourcebook for Freudian studies 
in the abnormal and made Oedipus synonymous with human collapse 
in the face of a complex. Even Aeschylus, the proud theologian, has 
recently been rendered by Robinson Jeffers as an apostle of futility, 
whose greatest work, the Oresteia, is made to stand for the emptiness, 
if not the inherent evil, of all human action. 

If the religious man has raised any objection to these reinterpreta- 
tions, it is only because he disagrees with the ideas as ideas, not because 
he feels they misinterpret the Greek originals. He feels no obligation 
to do justice to the dramatist, because he, too, distrusts that play- 
wright’s spirituality. This is in part due to tradition, in part due to 
fear. The Greek writers were “pagan” writers and Christianity has 
had too long and too hard a struggle with paganism to be looking for 
points of rapprochement. The excesses of the Renaissance, and the 
damage these excesses did to Christianity, reinforce this indifference. 
The fact that the work of Aristotle has proved invaluable to the 
development of Christian thought does nothing to alter a basically 
suspicious attitude. Aristotle was a philosopher, his work was in flux; 
St. Thomas has corrected it and added to it. The dramatist, however, 
leaves us a completed and inflexible work; a play is not subject to 
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development, it is what it is, it cannot be added to. The religious man 
may admire Aristotle because he has been Christianized; but he con- 
tinues to regard the dramatists as spiritually undeveloped if not indeed 
hostile. He therefore contents himself with attacking the modernist 
interpretations as such, and is not much tempted to re-examine the 
plays with any degree of sympathy or openness of mind. It is my own 
conviction that if the plays can be approached without prejudice, 
contemporary or ancient, they will be found to possess remarkable 
insights, even where the action seems most concerned with the reli- 
gious specifics of a dead creed. 

I was not thinking of any of this when I went to see a production 
of Oedipus last year. I had my own, essentially a theater-worker’s, 
preconceptions about the play, but when I am able to see a classic I 
usually try to discard even these, in the hope that the play will come 
freshly to life for me. Luckily, this production of Oedipus was a 
good one, and I had no difficulty in attending to what it was doing, 
rather than what I might be thinking. I was therefore much surprised 
to find the play slowly focusing to a meaning which had never oc- 
curred to me before, and which I could not recall ever seeing in print. 
Since the interpretation which occurred to me offers a partial resolu- 
tion of both the critical and the religious difficulties which have always 
beset the play, I am tempted to set them down. 


Oedipus has always presented a difficulty to the dramatist and, I 
suppose, to the philosopher as well. It is one of our acknowledged great 
plays, speaking successfully and somehow universally to generation 
after generation of men. Yet critics, striving for a rational statement of 
its meaning, have never agreed on that meaning. It is one of those 
curious masterpieces which goes on appealing to and satisfying our 
instinct for truth even though we are afterward unable to say what 
truth it contained. Hamlet is another of these. Where Othello and 
Macbeth are so easily and obviously given a rational tag—jealousy, 
ambition—as to produce uniform critical agreement on their meaning, 
Oedipus provokes only disagreement. 


The main dispute usually centers in Oedipus’ responsibility for what 
he does, in the question of his guilt. Here is a man who, before his 
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birth, has been doomed to kill his father and marry his mother. Every- 
thing possible is done to prevent this from happening. His parents 
abandon him to an almost certain death, but he lives. Growing up and 
learning of the curse upon him, he puts the greatest possible distance 
between himself and those he believes to be his parents, so that he will 
not even be tempted to fulfill the prophecy. Nevertheless, unknow- 
ingly and hence without volition on his part, he does kill his father 
and he does marry his mother. Disaster now falls on the community 
which he rules, and the religious oracle tells him that he is the cause 
of it. Unaware of any guilt, and actually free of it so far as voluntary 
action on his part is concerned, he disclaims his responsibility for the 
evil that surrounds him and refuses to leave the city. In so doing, he 
defies the religious authority accepted by his community. Eager to 
prove his innocence—and his will is innocent of the specific crimes 
with which he is charged—he pursues an investigation which cir- 
cumstantially proves him guilty and brings his life crashing down about 
his head. He has now been punished for his crime or crimes, and he 
leaves the city to atone. 


Questions leap to mind: How far is Oedipus really guilty of his 
foreordained crimes? Had he any choice? If he is not thoroughly 
guilty, or if he has no choice, why is he punished? And, above all, how 
can we accept such punishment as just and satisfying to our sense of 
order and truth? 


A great deal of criticism has dismissed the problem by calling the 
play a Fate drama, and by implying or even insisting that the Greeks 
were fatalistic in this sense. It has been supposed that the Greeks con- 
sidered themselves totally at the mercy of capricious gods, and liable to 
punishment for crimes they did not choose and strove conscientiously 
to avoid. This view was still widely held as late as my own college 
days,—I was taught it—having been reinforced in our time by a dog- 
matic materialism which itself held that man is not a free agent but the 
victim of capricious forces outside him. These forces were considered 
to be material (environment, heredity, and so forth), rather than spirit- 
ual, but a certain relation could be found between Greek subservience 
to Fate and modern man’s subservience to Matter. The materialist felt 
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he could understand the Greek fatalist, and some Greek plays were 
even reworked from this point of view (cf. Eugene O'Neill). But the 
materialist view did little to explain or justify the presence of punish- 
ment in the play, since the materialist does not hold that man must 
atone for the defects of his environment. And the fatalist view as a 
whole, explaining the play in terms of a despairing, limited, and highly 
localized philosophy, utterly fails to explain how, in a changed the- 
ological climate, we continue to accept the play as being profoundly 
true. Far less important changes of social and philosophical climate have 
rendered, in other countries and ages, whole schools of drama unplay- 
able, the Spanish love-versus-honor school, for instance. But Oedipus 
is somehow not confined to any fatalist philosophical atmosphere, 
whether or not the Greeks possessed one. 


Recent scholarship has, in fact, begun to show that we have over- 
estimated and misunderstood the Greek concept of Fate, and we shall 
probably be hearing less and less about it. At any rate, it was never a 
very satisfactory solution for the dramatist or dramatically-trained 
critic who was trying to understand the play. He would have formed, 


on the basis of the whole body of successful tragedies now available 
to him, certain concepts about tragedy which he would expect, in one 
way or another, Oedipus to fulfill. He would look for a hero of good- 
ness and intellectual stature who, despite these virtues, knowingly 
and willingly commits a real fault, and who is therefore and inevitably 
justly punished. He would reject the fatalist view because it does not 
make the hero responsible for his guilt or deserving of his punishment. 
And though this rejection leaves the perplexities of Oedipus unresolved, 
it does clear the air for a new attack. 


The dramatist begins by centering his attention on what actually 
happens in the play, not on what happens before it begins. He dismisses, 
though not lightly, all the matter of the curse, the escape, the patricide, 
and the unconscious incest, as expository matter, as the setting of cir- 
cumstances in which the play, any play, can begin. What he has left is 
this: a noble man and ruler is told by the religious authority of his time 
that he harbors some unknown guilt which has brought divine punish- 
ment on his city. Not only does the ruler deny it, but he denies it 
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angrily and insolently. He abuses and casts from him the religious man 
who brings the news, he rejects the authority of the divine, and he 
pridefully sets about proving himself to be without blemish. The proof 
is otherwise, and he falls. 

By looking only at what transpires in the play, the dramatist sim- 
plifies its action so that it can be stated as follows: a proud man chal- 
lenges divine authority. In this view, Oedipus is really guilty. His 
guilt is in his pride, in his refusal to bow to the voice of the oracle. 
Were he to obey it and leave Thebes at the outset, there would be no 
tragedy, and no need for punishment. But because he is proud and 
because he will set himself above the accredited religious authority, 
he must be punished. 

The dramatist will find support for his view in the play itself and 
particularly in its great central chorus: 


For this one thing above all I would be praised as a man, 

That in my words and my deeds I have kept those laws in mind 
Olympian Zeus, and that high clear Empyrean 

Fashioned, and not some man or people of mankind. . . . 


A man becomes a tyrant out of insolence, 
He climbs and climbs, until all people call him great, 
He seems upon the summit, and God flings him thence. . . 


. should a man forget 
The holy images . . . and not be punished for it. . . 
Why should we honor the gods, or join the sacred dance? ! 


It does seem that Sophocles is explaining his play in this passage, 
which speaks only of Oedipus’ insolence to the gods and his ignoring 
of “holy images,” which does not seem to blame Oedipus for the 
patricide or the incest but rather for his pride, and which demands 
his punishment because he has climbed to a summit on which he 
recognizes no authority other than himself. 

This interpretation has a number of virtues: it makes the guilt real, 
it makes the punishment just and necessary, and it is based on the 
events of the play, in the order in which they appear to the audience, 
rather than on an accretion of events prior to its opening. 


‘Quoted from the William Butler Yeats’ translation published by Macmillan in 1928. 
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I am well aware that there are other, and in many cases more subtle, 
points of view from which the play can be approached and on the 
basis of which further explanation can be offered. But I have here 
tried to simplify two main lines of thought: one in which Oedipus is 
made the victim of tyrannical forces outside himself, and one in which 
he is his own victim. 

If one is free to choose between these two contrasted positions, 
my own preference is for the second, partly because I have been 
active in the practical theater and am primarily concerned with what 
takes place on the stage, and partly because it corresponds more close- 
ly to what I understand the form of tragedy to be. 

It does, however, leave all the preparatory matter wide open. It 
simply ignores the background of the play and makes no comment on 
the question of Oedipus’ guilt prior to his challenging the word of the 
oracle. Since this prior matter does turn up, by a process of masterly 
exposition, in the course of the play, and since it becomes the circum- 
stantial evidence which convicts Oedipus, it has an uneasy habit of 
refusing to be dismissed. 


When I saw the play performed last year, I was suddenly struck 
by a new, to me at least, and unifying statement of the play’s content. 
Oedipus is the story of a man who is born with guilt upon him, though 
he has not himself incurred this guilt. He never does incur it knowingly 
or willingly, though it remains upon him. For all his good intentions, 
he acts in accordance with it. When he is finally confronted by reli- 
gious authority and told that he possesses this guilt, he cannot accept 
the notion that he is really stained from birth with a guilt not of his 
own making, and he sets out to prove himself purer than the gods 
suppose. He is not so, and he is finally reduced to penitence. 


What impressed itself on me was the notion that Sophocles, work- 
ing with a confused mytho-theology, had nevertheless had a profound 
intuition of the existence and the nature of original sin. Out of a 
labyrinth of legend and primitive iconography, he presents us with a 
man born into a state of sin from which he cannot free himself. 
Oedipus is the recipient of an inherited sin with which he must deal 
and for which he must assume responsibility. His tragedy is that he 
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cannot walk humbly before the fact, as though a man were to deny 
violently that he had any stain of original sin in him; and because he 
cannot believe himself to be the heir of human weakness, a man like 
other men, he is destroyed. His pride in the unblemished purity of his 
soul blinds him, first figuratively and then literally. The play becomes 
a tragedy of spiritual pride. 

Although this view can be nothing more than an exploratory notion 
toward further criticism, it struck me as doing two things. First, it 
suddenly pulled the entire play, prior matter and actual events, into 
the same chain of action, into a single and significant whole. The guilt- 
from-birth is a necessary, rather than a perplexing, part of the same 
pattern to which the defiance of the oracle belongs. And secondly, it 
offered some explanation of the fact that neither Judaism nor Chris- 
tianity has had any difficulty in experiencing the play as true. 


Apart from the specific interpretation which may be given to a 
single Greek play like the Oedipus, I think we do well to reconsider 
our defensive approach to the “natural” spiritual understanding of 
pre-Christian and extra-Christian work. Because, in our time, the irre- 
ligious have appropriated the “natural” to themselves and given it their 
own meaning, we have come to view it with hostility. Because the 
irreligious have denied the existence of a natural moral law, or at best 
equated it with a law of purely sensual self-fulfillment, we have un- 
accountably surrendered the field and deadened our own sensitivity 
to its existence. Though virtually every Greek play that concerns it- 
self with spiritual conflict is shot through with evidence of a marked 
and markedly accurate ethical sense, a moral awareness of a high order, 
we have failed to recognize and appropriate its truth because we have 
been told so often, by religious and irreligious alike, that no such 
truth is present. We have in effect abandoned nature to Rousseau, 
and fallen into the trap which the irreligious intend: the isolation of 
Christianity from nature, the establishment in the popular mind of the 
notion that Christianity is a purely authoritarian ethic having no cor- 
respondence to natural health or wisdom. We are further thrown off 
by matter of terminology: we are unable to see in the oracle, or the 
prophetess—invented symbols of unaided human understanding—any 
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approximation of values later defined and clarified by revelation. We 
take unto ourselves credit for the precision of revelation, and deny 
to the unaided pagan intellect its remarkable powers of perception. 
I am by no means suggesting, on the one hand, a forced and tortured 
restatement of every pre-Christian play in terms of values which it 
may not actually possess, nor, on the other, an exegetical treatment 
that would approach the work of art as though it were of biblical 


stature. I merely mean to suggest a certain openness of mind, a free- 
dom from preconception dictated by historical association or con- 
temporary fad, and even a confidence that what seems universally true 


in the theater will be neither inimical nor irrelevant to Christian 
understanding. 
WALTER KERR 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 








The School of the Fathers of the Desert 


HE anchorites and the first cenobites of the deserts of Lower and 

Upper Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, and Asia Minor stand 
in the foremost rank as masters of Christian spirituality and are tradi- 
tionally called the Fathers of the Desert. The life of St. Anthony the 
Great, the most famous and probably the first of these anchorites, 
written by St. Athanasius (the first biography of a saint by a saint), 
exerted a powerful influence, already historically attested to by St. 
Augustine in his Confessions. It was instrumental in bringing about 
the conversion of Monica’s son, although he had only heard about 
the book. The sayings of the Fathers, their gestures and mannerisms, 
their familiar sayings, maxims, and aphorisms, have come down 
through the centuries as examples and watchwords. The conferences 
of Cassian with the Fathers of the Desert, at the abbeys where he 
stayed for long periods at a time with his friend Germain, became the 
great spiritual manual of the Middle Ages. The cenobitical institutions 
also had a decided influence on the rules and constitutions of the re- 
ligious orders. St. Thomas Aquinas, who began his religious life with 
the Benedictines of Monte Cassino before he became a Friar Preach- 
er, always kept up the practice of reading or listening to the reading 
of several pages of the famous Collations every day. Blessed Henry 
Suso in the fourteenth century covered the walls of his cell with 
sentences culled from the Fathers, and the author of the Jitation 
devoted an entire inspiring chapter of a manual he was composing for 
his spiritual daughter, Elizabeth Stagel, to thoughts from the Fathers 
of the Desert. In the fifteenth century, St. Nicholas de Flue, the na- 
tional patron of Switzerland, imitating the Fathers of the Desert, lived 
in the woods of Obwalden. 
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The centuries following witnessed a revival of interest in the origins 
of Christianity, especially of the first monks. During the great epoch of 
patristic erudition, the editions of the literature of the desert (Vitae 
Patrum, Historia monachorum, the Lausiac History, “Apophtheg- 
mata,” etc.), the translation and development of these texts, the works 
of Resweydem, Arnaud, Tillemont, Marin, and several others, have 
prolonged their influence. Formerly no one devoted himself assiduous- 
ly to the spiritual life without studying the Fathers of the desert and 
seeking the inspiration of their experience. They were then and they 
still remain the “classics.” However, they were gradually forgotten, 
but modern learning, which leaves no territory unexplored, the re- 
vival of spiritual works, the return movement to patristic sources, 
soon restored them to their place of honor. Innumerable works in 
different countries and in various languages have been devoted to 
them. The knowledge of their history and their thoughts is progress- 
ing. The readers of Cross anp Crown will derive profit by renewing 
or forming new contact with them. I shall attempt to trace briefly the 
origin of the movement of the retreat to the desert, to determine the 
general characteristics of the life of the anchorite and cenobite, so 
rich in fruits of sanctity; and portray in vivid pictures a few of the 
early anchorites and cenobites. 


I. Oricin oF tHE AsceticAL MovEMENT OF THE RETREAT 
INTO SOLITUDE 


The first three centuries of the Christian era were times of per- 
secution and martyrdom. Great numbers of the faithful rendered 
their souls to God by making the supreme sacrifice, refusing to do 
what was required of them to save their lives, accepting frightful tor- 
ments and death rather than deny the faith of Christ and Savior by 
offering incense to idols. In spite of these persecutions and the torrents 
of blood shed, or rather, we should say, because of them, this was also 
the great epoch of the spread of Christianity, because, according to the 
saying attributed to Tertullian which never becomes trite no matter 
how often it is quoted: “the blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians.” 
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The Gospels, St. Paul, and St. John proclaim with admirable clear- 
ness and vigor the primacy of love in Christian life and perfection, and 
Jesus Himself said, in referring to His own martyrdom and to that of 
His future witnesses: “Greater love than this no man hath that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” Martyrdom is looked upon, if not as 
the normal achievement of Christian life, at least as the most perfect 


- realization of the Gospel, which embodies both the Beatitudes and the 


prophecies of the persecutions. St. Paul, urging the faithful on in their 
ardent progress toward perfection, exhorts them to continual imitation 
of God, of Christ, and of himself, and of all those who were following 
his example. St. Paul was the first to make the affirmation that martyr- 
dom is perfection, a statement frequently found among the early 
Fathers, many of whom were martyrs themselves. Theology teaches 
that, properly speaking, it is the supreme act of the virtue of fortitude, 
but in itself such an act requires that it be commanded by a supreme 
love. This identification of perfection with martyrdom had an accept- 
able meaning. 


However, all fervent Christians are not called upon to give this 
testimony of blood, for persecutions cannot be universal and perma- 
nent. The intensity and generosity of love have other modes of expres- 
sion besides the renunciation of life and the acceptance of a violent 
death. The Gospel suggests notably the renunciation of riches and of 
all one’s possessions for the sake of the poor, the renunciation of mar- 
riage for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. St. Paul positively de- 
clares the excellence of Christian virginity, because it more surely 
prevents the heart from being divided in its affection and brings about 
a more immediate union with the divinity. Many Christians have re- 
nounced marriage so that they might be free to love and serve God. 
Custom has reserved the name of “virgin” for those women who make 
profession to follow the evangelical counsels as explained by St. Paul. 
Men, emulating them in their practice of continency for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven, were known as “experienced” ascetics or re- 
nouncers. Ascetics and virgins led an austere and penitential life, de- 
voting themselves to works of mercy. To remain faithful to their 
resolution, they abstained from all amusements, shows, banquets, pub- 
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lic baths, where immodesty was flaunted, and luxury in every form 
abounded; they practiced rigorous fasts, abstained from all rich foods, 
and often from wine, wore coarse clothes, slept on the bare ground 
and spent long hours of the night in prayer. The bishops, who es- 
teemed them as the chosen portion of Christ’s flock, exhorted them to 
avoid carefully anything that might jeopardize their virtue or com- 
promise their reputation. But there were some foolish virgins and im- 
prudent ascetics." 

However, in general the ascetics and virgins were faithful to their 
ideal, upholding the honor of the Church by their virtue. Apologists 
could triumphantly hold up the purity of marital Christian relation- 
ship, the austere dignity and perfect chastity of both sexes, in contrast 
to the loose morals of the pagans. Virginity inspired by religion, with 
its fasts and vigils, its works of mercy, and the virtues which it de- 
manded and the practice of which it facilitated, seemed to be a sub- 
stitute for martyrdom.? 


In the early centuries, ascetics and virgins generally lived in the 
cities, in their own homes or in a community of the faithful, having 
simply a special place in the liturgical assemblies. However, there soon 
began to appear groups which attempted to live a partial common life 
or at least to follow common exercises. Then there arose houses of 


*The mania of certain ascetics to take a virgin under their protection and to live 
with her under the same roof had to be dealt with summarily and rigorously. This 
practice could only provoke suspicions and bring about lamentable falls. Patristic liter- 
ature contains many treatises on virginity and the austerities which safeguard it, and 
other emphatic condemnations of the abuses and many sad pages telling of the fall of 
some virgin or ascetic upon whom penance had to be enjoined. 


* Many Christian virgins died martyrs, immolated precisely out of hatred for their 
virginity, for having refused the advances of passionate and impatient lovers. These 
wooers or seducers, furious at meeting with a refusal, conceived a hatred for the Chris- 
tian faith which inspired virginity, and put to death the women who opposed them. 
Asceticism and virginity were held in such admiration that often the fact was over- 
looked that they were simply means chosen to raise oneself to the perfection and love 
of the service of God; sometimes they were regarded as perfection itself. There is no 
doubt that no Christian orthodox writer could set forth virginity or celibacy as having 
been commanded by Christ or His apostles. The Gospels and St. Paul commend them 
only as counsels. However, in their apologies and panegyrics on virginity, the Fathers 
often strain their point and disparage marriage, failing to distinguish clearly between 
what it is in God’s plan and what it is in itself and what it often became because of 
mediocre or guilty spouses. 

Some passages of St. Jerome, for example, fail to be precise. His powers of oratory 
trespass on the teachings of the theologian or exegete concerning the sacred texts on 
virginity. 


2S 
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virgins (parthenons) or monasteries of women. But long after the 
peace of Constantine, many ascetics and virgins continued to live with 
their families, practicing penance and striving against the spirit of the 
world in union with the spirit of Jesus in the midst of the world. 

On the other hand, during the second half of the third century, but 
especially during the entire fourth century, a few Christians at first, 
then a great number, led on by their example added to the customary 
penitential sacrifices of ascetics, separation from their families, a life 
far away from human intercourse, and the destitution and privations 
of solitude. 

During the Decian persecutions (250), the aim of which was not so 
much to make martyrs as to make apostates, and during the persecu- 
tion under Diocletian which seems to have reached its peak of cruelty 
in Egypt, many of the faithful had fled in order to escape the imperial 
police charged with their arrest. Jesus had said: “When they shall 
persecute you in this city, flee into another.” But in the whole extent 
of the Empire, there was no village or city or habitable place where 
hunted Christians could feel safe. The only place left to them was the 
desert. Other reasons for their flight into the desert were to escape 
military service and the occasions which compelled them to participate 
in pagan ceremonies, and to avoid almost ruinous taxes. 


Others, who were not faced with these dangers, enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of solitude in the life of prayer and intimacy with God. Thus 
the march into the desert was begun, no longer to escape the imperial 
police, agents of the persecutions, but from choice. It was their docile 
acceptance of an inward urge which made them leave the world and 
seek the silence and destitution of solitude. It was in the designs of 
Providence that this example of absolute poverty, total renunciation, 
primitive and precarious living conditions, should be given on such a 
vast scale and over such a long period of time. Thus was manifested 
the possibility of giving oneself up entirely to God with the minimum 
of human ways and means. And so to all succeeding generations, the 
evangelical doctrine of the renunciation of all one’s possessions for the 
love of Jesus Christ would be rendered illustrious. Such would seem 
to have been the design of Providence upon those, who without being 
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clearly aware of it, were urged by the spirit of God, to retreat into the 
desert. 


These generous Christians who chose to live in the desert did not 
take upon themselves this mode of life because of any alienation from 
the hierarchy of the Church. The intimate friendship of a St. Athan- 
asius, archbishop of Alexandria, and of a St. Anthony, the first hermit, 
the visits paid by the monks to the illustrious banished Archbishop, 
the defender of the divinity of the Word against the Arians, his Vita 
Antonii, all have a symbolic value. On the whole there was excellent 
understanding between the bishops and the monks: on the one hand, 
affectionate interest, and on the other, respect, deference, and obe- 
dience. Whatever suffering the monks had to endure came from 
heretical or usurping bishops.* 


The monks were not indifferent to the sacramental and liturgical 
life of the Church or Eucharistic Communion. Only a few in the be- 
ginning were deprived of the divine mysteries: Anthony, for example, 
when he was a recluse in an old fort. But the monks at a very early 
date formed colonies, with priests among them; finally some of these 
priests became monks and performed the liturgical ceremonies. The 
hermits, moreover, like others of the faithful, could preserve the Holy 
Eucharist in their cell and receive Communion from their own hand. 
A passage from Sozomen later affirms the universality of this custom. 


The monks had no intention of condemning the Christian life which 
was lived by people of the world as a road leading to perdition, any 
more than they who, for many centuries, have embraced the religious 
life. They do not forget that the Church is the City, but they remem- 
ber that it is also Thebaid, the city of souls. In the interior of this city, 
every soul in regard to all that touches the interior communications of 
light and love is alone with God, as the spouse is alone with her hus- 
band. The life of the Church and the sacraments do not tend to break 
or constrain these intimacies and heart-to-heart talks of the soul-spouse 


* Of course when monks fell into heresy or became unruly, vigilant pastors of the 
Church were obliged to bring them back to the way of truth and jeseeihe obedience. 
On the other hand, it often happened that the monks became champions of orthodoxy 
when members of the hierarchy became traitors to the faith. 
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with her God, but rather favor them. Even in the heart of all assem- 
blies, the soul should live, at least interiorly, in solitude, unshackled 
and free to hear Him who has said of His spouse, the Church: “I will 
lead her into the wilderness and I will speak to her heart.” * Catherine 
of Siena has expressed the same thought in speaking of her interior cell. 

The Fathers willingly made the sacrifice of being far away from the 
City of the Church, of being deprived of the daily intercourse with 


their brothers in the faith, because they knew that the desert pro- 





moted interior solitude sheltered from many dangers. “The vast desert 
contributed a great deal to our asceticism,” said John of Lycopolis. By 


| remaining in the city of men they feared they would not live closely 


enough in the city of God and would be contaminated by the city of 
the devil. They dreaded becoming spiritless and insipid in the midst 
of the world and of allowing themselves to be encumbered by con- 
veniences and amusements and of seeking and retaining riches; they 
feared lest they themselves might become like many baptized Chris- 
tians, Christians in name more than in spirit, and of attempting impos- 
sible compromises between the spirit of the world and the spirit of 
Christ. They thought that a severe and penitential life, the privations 
and rigors of asceticism in the desert, the silence, continual prayer, 
work done far away from everything, would help them to subdue 
their flesh; submission of the flesh to the spirit, and of the spirit to 
God, was conducive to their seeking after perfection in love. 

The desert was the refuge of fugitives from the law, of bandits, 
thieves, counterfeiters, and criminals pursued by human justice. As all 
the flowers of evil sprouted there, so all the flowers of good should 
be able to grow there also. According to the Book of Tobias, the 


, demon Asmodus was relegated to the desert of Upper Egypt and was 


chained there. He and all like him must be hunted down to their lair, 
dispossessed and driven out of the very desert. Jesus Christ must reign 
there, too. The monks regarded Egypt as the land of predilection. It 
was the land of the Arian heresy and schism, but at the same time it was 


, the sanctuary of orthodoxy, the classical land of the confessors of the 


faith, the country of Athanasius, about whom all the faithful instinc- 


“Osee 2:14; cf. Heb. 11:16. 
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tively gathered. It was the country par excellence of the ascetics who 
left the world. 

The movement spread to the other countries of the Orient. Before 
it had reached the Occident, there were anchorites in the deserts of 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Persia. 
It was like the unexpected realization of the prophecy of Isaias: “The 
wilderness shall rejoice and shall flourish like the lily.” 


Il. Tue ANcHoreETIC AND Cenositic LIFE 


The ascetical and mystical flowering in deserts and dry sands took on 
various forms which can be reduced to two types: the anchoretic and 
the cenobitic. 

The anchorites lived alone as hermits. Sometimes they were recluses, 
as was Anthony for a period of twenty years, and John of Lycopolis 
for fifty years. These were monks in the original sense of the word, 
who lived alone, in a cell or monastery; and the word “monastery” in 
its etymological sense means the home of one living alone. Others 
lived in common convents or, in the modern acceptance of the word, 
monasteries: a house where several monks or religious lived in com- 
mon under a superior or abbot. Instead of being called “monasteries,” 
they should be called cenobies, just as we say cenobites. St. Pachomius 
of Upper Egypt is the founder of this mode of life which would be 
adapted and perfected by St. Basil in the Orient, St. Augustine, Cas- 
sian, and St. Benedict in the West. 

Between these extreme types, there are found two intermediary 
modes of life, semi-eremitical and semi-cenobitic: two or three lived 
in the same cell; many neighboring solitaries or semi-solitaries inde- 
pendent of one another, attached to a common master by a voluntary 
tie, used to gather together in a church to attend Mass, to sing God's 
praises, and to profit by mutual edification. 

Although the greater number of the Fathers of the desert had little 
culture, they won popular appreciation because of their sanctity. 
Their spiritual doctrine is found in their “brief talks,” sentences, or 
“apophthegms,” and these are regarded by competent judges as the 
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most precious treasure of the literature of the desert. However, in the 
early times some of them were great intellectuals. For example, there 
was Evagrius Ponticus, a learned dialectician. To escape from the dan- 
ger aroused by his success as controversialist against the heretics at 
Constantinople, a danger which imperiled his virtue,—some great lady 
there was madly infatuated with him—he resolved, in consequence of 
a dream, to leave all and to become a monk in Egypt. Melania, a great 
friend of the monks and imitator of their asceticism, had no peace 
herself and gave them no peace until she was invested with the mon- 
astic habit and was on her way to Egypt. Evagrius wrote several col- 
lections of maxims, arranged according to centuries, a treatise on the 
eight evil spirits, and letters on spiritual subjects. John Cassian is much 
indebted to Evagrius. 


The anchorites are especially renowned as the great fighters against 
the devils, who were roused to fury by the fervor and perseverance 
of the holy men. 


The demons strove furiously to make the monks sin, and hell await- 
ed a glorious victory even though it could be achieved only after long 
and strenuous efforts; demons would exult if they could lead astray a 
single one among the monks or arouse discord or revolt in entire 
villages. 


The great temptation of the monk was loneliness and boredom, 
attributed, according to a verse of a psalm whose meaning is misun- 
derstood, to the “devil of noon.” This loneliness which harassed the 
monks can easily be accounted for, without any intervention of the 
devil; often deprived of any authorized counsel, tormented by other 
temptations, despoiled of everything which an empty stomach cried 
out for, our Fathers were convinced that the devil intervened to stir 
up and strengthen the influences due to natural causes. All the vices, 
and various bad thoughts were fomented by many pursuing demons 
fighting for the downfall of the monks. Evagrius and Cassian give a 
marvelous description of the insidious temptations of the “demon of 
torpor,” which is also called the demon of noon. He is the demon that 
weighed down upon the monks most heavily.® “He takes hold of the 
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monk about the fourth hour and lays seige to the soul until about the 


eighth.” In a broad sense, he is the demon of noon, the demon that 
works during the middle of the day. Under his influence, the sun 
seemed slow and even immovable, the day about fifty hours long. The 
monk looked outside in the hope that someone would come along to 
relieve him of his loneliness. He became disgusted with his cell, with 
himself, and with his brethren, whom he found mediocre and of little 
help. He wished to be somewhere else where life would be easier and 
would hold out more spiritual advantages. He was tempted to fall 
asleep or to go away, under the pretext of seeing and comforting one 
of his brothers or sisters in trouble. 


The masters, insisting on the necessity of resisting the demon of 
loneliness, often exhorted the monks to remain in their cells, cost what 
it might; “Let the monk eat when he is hungry, drink when he is 
thirsty, sleep when he is tired, but let him not become a deserter.” 
This forms the matter of several apophthegms. 


Neither should he be frightened about other tricks or violent tac- 
tics of the devil; upon this point also the Fathers are insistent. Not 
only the life of Anthony and the lives of Pachomius, the Lausiac 
History and the History of the Monks, but the Conferences and In- 
stitutes of Cassian bear upon this point also. 


Cassian, after recalling the bitterness of the struggle at the begin- 
ning, notes that the devil’s tactics changed later on either because the 
valor of the Cross had penetrated even to the desert, and repressed the 
devil’s malice, or that tepidity had rendered those assaults unnecessary. 
The devil appeared under various guises, sometimes he took the form 
of animals (asps, wild asses, dragons, giant roosters). In Anthony’s 


° The solitaries of the desert would have enjoyed these verses of Baudelaire: 
. .. But among the jackals, the panthers 
The monkeys, scorpions, vultures, serpents, 
The monsters barking, howling, grunting, crouching 
In the infamous menagerie of our vices: 
But there is one uglier, bolder, filthier, 
And though he makes no great clamor and uproar, 
He would willingly make the world a wreck 


And in one gulp would swallow the universe: and it is loneliness. 
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castle, the demons appeared as lions, bears, leopards, bulls, serpents, 
scorpions, and even imitated the behavior of these animals.® 


At other times the demons appeared in the form of human beings: 
hideous Negroes, who tried to distract the monks during Office and 
to suggest distracting and dangerous thoughts, such as heretical schol- 
arly disputes. They also assumed shining and dazzling forms, so as to 
appear like angels of light or as Christ Himself. They even assumed 
attractive and seductive forms: unhappy women seeking consolation 
or sanctuary, smiling young girls with winning manners, stately ladies 
decked out in splendid finery, immodest and coquettish ladies of the 
court. 


Their plan of attack was a pleasant one. The devil can be brutal, 
insinuating, or clownish. 


We are inclined today to treat as legendary certain manifestations 
of the demons which are related by the ancient authors. It cannot be 
denied that at times they were credulous and had little critical acumen. 
But what went on in the desert then must not be judged in the light of 
what we see now or rather by what we no longer see. The habitual 
tactics of the devil in countries which have been only lately .evan- 
gelized is to hide himself for some time and to have his existence 
denied: thus he finds more opportunity to seduce souls and to bring 
about their ruin. He causes more destruction among the peoples who 
have denied the faith and who adore modern idols and new forms of 
paganism by assuming new shapes and using new tricks. The devil 
finds so many active supporters, made of flesh and blood, to seduce 
the masses, that he usually uses them as a shield behind which to hide. 
The missioners report that in countries still pagan, the demons use 
almost the same means as those we read so much about in the literature 
of the desert. Moreover, the dealings of a St. John Vianney, Curé of 
Ars, with “le Grappin” (the devil) happened not long ago, and this 
saint is far from being the only one among the great servants of God 
who have had bouts with the devil. 


® Athanasius at least mentions no fantastic beasts, like some of the monsters wrought 
by the imaginations of certain painters in their pictures illustrating the temptations of 
St. Anthony. 
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The teachings of the Gospel and of theology concerning the devils, 


their power, tricks, diabolical possession, and dbsession, and their 
demoniacal assaults remove all suspicion of improbability from the life 
of St. Anthony and the other Fathers. Furthermore, it is clear that 
certain phenomena, which in the literature of the desert are attributed 
to the devil’s sole and direct intervention, were due to natural causes. 
Certain illnesses, which the early Fathers thought were caused by the 
devil, are today known and classified. All the beasts of the desert that 
came to annoy the monks were not necessarily the emissaries or in- 
strument of the devil. Whatever the character of certain sensible man- 
ifestations of the devil may have been, it is certain that in many ways 
the angels of darkness hounded the monks whose generous efforts in 
the service of Christ they considered a menace to their reign in this 
world. At times they did succeed in seducing them and bringing about 
their fall. All records concerning the monks of the desert stress the 
falls of some solitaries harassed by the demon of pride, self-compla- 
cency, or “feminine covetousness.”” They did not know how to make 
use of the spiritual arms which, when well handled, render the soul 
invincible. As a matter of fact, Anthony not only states it but prac- 
tically sings it in his recital of his own experiences, that the devils are 
far less powerful than is usually believed. Their terrifying and boister- 
ous manifestations are actually an avowal of their weakness. If they 
were really powerful they would have no need to resort to so many 
different disguises nor to appear in such great numbers. They have no 
direct or secret access to men’s consciences. Man’s exterior actions, 
which regulate the devils’ tactics, are their only clue to the movements 
of the heart. They can easily be put to rout by the sign of the cross, 
invocations, and verses from Scripture. 


The monk could be assured of victory simply by striving to acquire 
purity of soul through continuous effort and compunction of heart. 


The best means a person can use to free himself from the slavery of 
the senses is to train himself to suffer all things, to live frugally, and 
to pray always. The body, disturbed by the passions, must be consid- 
ered an enemy: “I kill it; otherwise it would kill me,” said one Father, 
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and another: “When everything goes well, it will not serve me; but 
when it is not faring so well, it does me no harm.” 

The body is daunted especially by fasting. The ancient chronicles 
abound in allusions to these terrible fasts. St. Jerome explains thus: 
“The Lord does not take pleasure in the cries of our empty stomachs 
nor in the rumblings of hunger. The reason for fasting is simply that 
there is no other way to guard chastity.” 


Luxury also seemed to be one of the monks’ most redoubtable ene- 
mies. Ancient Egypt was not the chosen country of purity. Tainted 
heredity and innate bad habits made the struggle for chastity particu- 
larly difficult for these Egyptians living in the fourth century. And 
it was not beyond the comprehension of the demons to note this 
tendency and to exploit it. 


In order to resist these carnal temptations, “the spirit of fornica- 
tion,” some Fathers had recourse to measures which make us shudder. 
Ammonius, the disciple of Pambo, applied a red hot iron on ulcerated 
sores which had been caused by previous applications of the iron. 
Pakhon exposed his body to the bites of hyenas and asps. These cases 
are exceptional, of course, and are noted as singular instances in the 
documents describing them. Prudence, which should always be prac- 
ticed in relations with the opposite sex, became a morbid fear with 
some of the Fathers. A certain Abbot Paul in a certain desert was on 
his way with Archebius to visit one of the monks when he happened 
to meet a woman, and he ran away from her faster than he would 
have fled from a lion or some monstrous dragon. Later he became 
paralyzed. He was taken to a monastery of virgins where he was ob- 
liged to accept their delicate and untiring care for four years. It would 
be wrong to be scandalized by this “woman phobia,” which was pru- 
dish, to say the least, but in the case of these men who were conscious 
of their weakness, it was inspired by their virtue. They overdid it 
indeed; but what a small venial fault compared to the serious sins 
caused by those contrary excesses: excessive self-confidence and undue 
familiarities! These lamentable cases were not unknown in the desert. 
Excesses and indiscretion in both fasting and vigils, however, should 


v 
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not overshadow the heroism which inspired them and which they still 
manifest, however imperfectly. 


On the other hand, they did not fail to see the point that a rigorously 
frugal but satisfying diet was better from every point of view, even 
in the struggle against other evil thoughts and spirits, than excessive 
privations which weakened the body and fostered in the mind pride 
and vainglory. 


The monks had in mind only one aim in subjecting nature to such 
severe penances in their struggle against evil and their passions: that 
aim was interior peace, where even temptation and the very remem- 
brance of evil would disappear, a serenity which nothing could ruffle, 
freedom to think of God and to pray continually. This they called 
impassivity. If the explanations betray a certain awkward mental 
quirk, the notion was free from all contamination of stoicism. Funda- 
mentally what they called impassivity was really a sublime state which 
would be described later by a Tauler and a John of the Cross; the 
soul entirely purified and made divine even in its first movements, is 
freed from the servitude of the senses and passions, relieved of all ob- 
stacles which could obscure the light and hamper love. The soul en- 
joys wonderful privileges and a marvelous security which in itself is 
a hundredfold recompense for all its efforts. Freed from all fear (“I 
do not fear God,” said St. Anthony, “I love Him”), open to the di- 
vine brightness, admitted to spiritual secrets, and to the mysteries 
found in holy books, the soul is inflamed with charity and divine 
sweetness; it is filled with an immense joy which will never leave it 
but will bloom in the joys of heaven. 


Their familiarity with God ravished not only the angels but it 
attracted men also. People in the world who were drawn to the in- 
terior life had recourse to those who had left the world, to be guided, 
consoled, and encouraged. The anchorites, and later on the most re- 
markable among them, the Stylites (the most celebrated one of these 
St. Simon), had men from all walks in life coming to their cell or 
column seeking spiritual and temporal help; humble folk, officers, dig- 
nitaries, generals, and princes, flocked to them in such numbers that 
the flight to the desert, which has been so highly criticized as selfish 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE FATHERS 173 
and fruitless and lacking in apostolic efficaciousness, on the contrary 
turned out to be, according to the doctrine which St. John of the 
Cross formulated some time later with such splendor and in the case 
of St. Mary Magdalen, a magnificent and fruitful apostolate. These 
contemplatives, who by no means scorned the active life, very effective- 
ly helped their neighbor by contributing their aid to the Church, by 
their prayers and penances. They proved to be an active leaven of 
fervor. 

Benepict Lavaup, O.P. 
The Catholic Institute of Toulouse 
France 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has been translated from the French by 
Sister Mary Thomas Halloran, O.P., Dominican Academy, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. It is the first of two articles on this subject by the same 
author. The second will appear in our September number. 





Hope the Self-Seeker 


OVE as a movement of the will toward good can be either selfish 

or disinterested; either a love of concupiscence or a love of friend- 
ship. In both cases the will goes out to that which is good, in the 
former, because the object sought is good for the lover, and in the 
latter, because it is good in itself. The interested lover wishes to possess 
the good object; the disinterested lover rather seeks to promote the 
goodness of the beloved.’ 


Love of friendship toward God belongs so properly to the virtue 
of charity that St. Thomas gives this general definition: Charity is 
a friendship between man and God.? God considers us His friends; 
He is always thinking of us, always taking care of us, always looking 
after us. His delights are to be with the children of men. In His solic- 
itude for our welfare He went so far as to make our human nature 
in order to dwell with us visibly, and to sacrifice His life that we could 


1“ 


As the Philosopher says (Rhetoric, ii, 4), loving is wishing good to someone. 
Hence the movement of love has a twofold tendency: one, toward the good which a 
man wishes to somebody —to himself or to another —and one toward that to which 
he wishes that good. Accordingly man has love of concupiscence toward the good he 
wishes to someone, and love a friendship toward him to whom he wishes good” (St. 
Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Iae, q. 26, a. 4). 


*“According to the Philosopher (Ethic., viii, 2, 3) not every love has the character 
of friendship, but that one love which is together with benevolence, namely, when 
we love someone so as to wish him good. If, however, we do not wish good to what 
we love, but wish its good to ourselves (as we are said to love wine, a horse, or the 
like), it is love not of Tiondiies but a kind of concupiscence. For it would be absurd, 
indeed, to speak of having friendship for wine or for a horse. Yet neither does well- 
wishing suffice for friendship, as a mutual love is requisite, since friendship is between 
friend and friend. This mutual well-wishing is founded on some communication. 
Accordingly, since there is a communication leone man and God, inasmuch as He 
makes us partakers of His happiness, some kind of friendship must needs be based on 
this communication, of which it is written (I Cor. ii 9): God is faithful: by whom 
you are called unto the fellowship of His Son. The love which is based on this com- 
munication is charity. Wherefore it is evident that charity is some friendship of man 
with God” (Summa theol., Ma Wae, q. 23, a. 1). Cf. Keller, “De virtute caritatis ut 
amicitia quadam divina” in Xenia Thomistica, Il, 233 ff. 
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HOPE THE SELF-SEEKER 175 
really live. We also possess God as our friend: we often think of Him, 


try to make Him known and glorified, love Him above everything 
else, and are ready even to die rather than to commit a mortal sin. 


Love of concupiscence, on the contrary, is characteristic of the vir- 
tue of hope. By hope we are certainly directed toward God, but in 
order to return later to ourselves enriched by God—as when a robber 
momentarily quits his hide-out to appropriate the wayfarer’s riches. 
Through hope we go to God to get something from Him, even to 
obtain Himself. We love God because He is good to us, our most 
precious good. 


This love of hope is evidently a self-seeking love, far from the 
perfect and altruistic love of charity, or love of friendship. St. Thomas 
remarks: “That which is loved with the love of friendship is loved 
simply and for itself; whereas that which is loved with the love of 
concupiscence is loved, not simply and for itself, but rather for some- 
thing else. For just as that which has existence, is a being simply, while 
that which exists in another is a relative being; so, because good is 
convertible with being, the good which itself has goodness, is good 
simply; but that which is another’s good, is a relative good. Conse- 
quently the love with which a thing is loved, that it may have some 
good, is love simply; while the love with which a thing is loved, that 
it may be another’s good, is relative love.” * 


Thus the question spontaneously arises whether this love of con- 
cupiscence in regard to God can be morally justified, and recom- 
mended to souls striving for perfection. 


Jansenists contended that this love is morally bad and incapable of 
becoming good as long as it is not transformed by charity into the 
love of friendship. Quietists held that it is altogether incompatible 
with pure, benevolent love (Molinos) or, at least, is entirely foreign 
to the state of advanced spiritual life (Fenelon). Thus the love at- 
tributed to the virtue of hope was denounced by Jansenists as a sin, 
regardless of persons; by Quietists, as unworthy of those who are 
perfect, or as playing no part at all in any state of perfection. 


* Summa theol., la Mae, q. 26, a. 4. 
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I shall try to demonstrate that, despite its peculiar selfish love of 
God, theological hope, absolutely speaking, is morally good and com- 
patible with charity’s pure love; that it plays an important role in all 
states of the spiritual life, while we live in this world; in short, that 
hope is good, good even for those souls who are called perfect. 

I shall do this by appealing to the teaching of Aquinas. Leo XIII 
has admonished us: “With his own hand he (Aquinas) vanquished all 
errors of ancient times; and still he supplies an armory of weapons 
which brings us certain victory in the conflict with falsehoods ever 
springing up in the course of years.” * Pius XI praised the moral and 
spiritual doctrine of St. Thomas, both ascetical and mystical, and sol- 
emnly proclaimed that anyone wishing a thorough knowledge of these 
subjects must first read his writings.” ° 


I 


In support of the moral goodness of hope we have a number of 
texts from Holy Scripture. Cardinal Billot says: “Nothing is more 
conclusive than the authorities which induce us to do good works by 
looking at the eternal reward, and consequently to wish that recom- 
pense which is God Himself, our supreme good or happiness and our 
reward exceeding great.” ° 

I am not going to quote from the Old Testament. This was 
promulgated to a people in the early stages of spiritual growth. Adapt- 
ing Himself to the imperfection of His subjects, God, the ruler, gave 
them but an imperfect code of morals. “That was not first which is 
spiritual, but what is natural; afterwards that which is spiritual.” 7 As 
philosophers would put it, a form is never introduced into matter un- 
less the matter is ready for it. If it is ready for only a lower form, a 
higher is not given. Not that the agent is incapable of giving it, but 
the recipient is not yet prepared. It takes prudence in the head of a 
family to push little children toward good. St. Paul was thinking of 


* Aeterni Patris, August 4, 1879. 

° Studiorum ducem, June 29, 1923. 

*Billot, De virtut, infus., th. 27, ed. 3, p. 375. 
*I Cor. 15:46. 
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HOPE THE SELF-SEEKER 177 
his own prudence in writing to the Corinthians: “And I, brethren, 
could not speak to you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto 
little ones in Christ. I gave you milk to drink, not meat; for you were 
not able as yet.” § St. Thomas gives us a general rule: “He who would 
persuade a man to the observance of any precepts needs at first to 
move him by things for which he has an affection; just as children 
are induced to do something, by means of little childish gifts.” ® 

The Old Law was given to the Jews as a pedagogue is given to 
boys,’° efficaciously to advance them toward higher standards, chiefly 
by means of material rewards and physical punishments. The Angelic 
Doctor appropriately observes: “As the father of a family issues dif- 
ferent commands to the children and to the adults, so also the one 
King, God, in His one kingdom, gave one law to men while they were 
yet imperfect, and another more perfect law when, by the preceding 
law, they had been led to a greater capacity for divine things.” ™ 

After the promulgation of the New Testament we are supposed 
to have become men and to have put aside our boyish behavior;’* we 
are no longer under the pedagogue."* Having officially reached the 
fullness of age, we are not pushed toward good works in the way a 
child or a boy is pushed. Hence it is that seldom in the Gospel are we 
promised a temporal reward, whereas the Old Testament frequently 
emphasized temporal remunerations."* 


Even in the Gospel we find promises of reward mostly of a spirit- 
ual character, but real promises nevertheless. Let it suffice to recall a 
few: “And everyone that striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself 
from all things; and they indeed that they may receive a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible one.” * “Whatsoever you do, do it 
from the heart as to the Lord and not to men: knowing you shall re- 
ceive of the Lord the reward of inheritance.” 7° “Be thou faithful until 
death: and I will give thee the crown of life.” 17 





“fbi. 3:0 £. * Summa theol., Ya. Wa, q. 99, a. 6. 


° Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 99, a. 6. *®T Cor. 9:25. 
Gal. 3:24. Col. 3:23 £. 
™ Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 91, a. 5 ad 1. “ Apoc. 2:10. 
* 1 Cor, 13:11. *® Denzinger, no. 841. 


* Gal. 3:28. 
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We have also a dogmatic definition by the Council of Trent: “If 
anyone says the just man commits a sin when he does good with an 
eye to eternal reward, let him be anathema.” '* The following Jansen- 
istic propositions were condemned by Pope Alexander VIII: “All 
deliberate human actions are either love of God or love of the world; 
if love of the world, they are concupiscence of the flesh, in other terms, 
bad. The intention by which one detests evil and pursues good in order 
to obtain heavenly glory is neither good nor pleasing to God. Who- 
soever serves God for an eternal reward, if he lack charity, is not free 
from vice, even so long as he works seeking beatitude.” 1° 

We may add a few reasons. Not only is the act by which we tend 
to God good and honest, but likewise that love whereby we love Him 
inasmuch as He is good and lovable. He is not only good in Himself, 
worthy to be loved for Himself, with a love of benevolence; He is also 
our good, worthy to be loved with a love of concupiscence, as beat- 
ifying us. 

Neither is this love of concupiscence contrary to charity, so as 
to exclude charity from the soul, for God, being good in Himself and 
simultaneously good for us, can be licitly loved for both motives, with 
both kinds of love, since by the fact of loving Him as being good for 
us we do not deny Him to be lovable in Himself. We simply abstract 
from this second consideration. St. Thomas says: “Out of the attributes 
or qualities that are united in the same object, we often consider one 
without considering the other, and this without mistake or falsity, 
when one is not essential to the other. If Socrates, for instance, be at 
the same time a musician and a white man, we can think of his color 
without thinking of his musical talents; though we cannot think of him 
as being a man unless we also think him being an animal since animality 
belongs to man’s essence. By separating in the mind those qualities 
which in reality are united in the first way, we do not incur error.” ®° 
Since the will follows the intellect, as we are not wrong in consider- 
ing Socrates’ color without considering him a musician, so we do no 
wrong while loving his color, regardless of his musical art. By loving 


 Ibid., nos. 1297, 1300, 1303. 
” De anima, Il, lect. 12 (ed. Pirotta, no. 781). 
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HOPE THE SELF-SEEKER 179 
God as good for us, we abstract indeed from His personal goodness; 


which we do not, however, exclude—we do not mean that we do not 
or would not love God for Himself. 





Moreover, since we know eternal happiness to be impossible of at- 
tainment without the love of charity,” hope rather than excluding 
charity, leads to it. It is because of love of a favor that we begin loving 
the benefactor, and we love him as good in himself and better than 
the favor he bestowed. So it is because we wish for ourselves that 
bliss which God only can confer on us, that we are induced to love 
God for His own sake, knowing, as we do, that God is far better than 
His gifts. Aquinas is explicit: “In the order of generation, hope pre- 
cedes charity. For as man is led to love God, through fear of being 
punished by Him for his sins, so too, hope leads to charity, inasmuch 
as a man through hoping to be rewarded by God, is encouraged to 
love God and obey His commandments.” ** 

Jansenists object that he who acts for the sake of a reward acts as 
if moved by mercenary love, which undoubtedly is morally evil and 
contrary to charity. We answer that mercenary love, properly speak- 
ing, is that whereby someone serves God for the sake of a temporal 
reward; whereas in our case the reward to which the agent looks is 
eternal. Consequently we cannot call this mercenary love except in 
an improper sense, the malice of which and its opposition to charity 
need to be shown.”* 

Opponents may insist: To ordain a greater good to a lesser good is 
certainly abnormal and vicious; a fortiori, then, to ordain God, the 
highest good, to us who are but puny goods. We reply that a distinc- 





"For adults heavenly bliss is not a mere heritage, as it is for baptized children who 
die before reaching the age of reason. It is also a reward that they must merit by their 
good acts. There is no real merit without the act of charity relating the good acts to 
God’s honor and glory. Besides these acts directed by charity, we must make some 
acts elicited by the same charity, since the precept of loving God urges, of itself 
(per se), many times in life (Denzinger, nos. 1155, 1157, 1289) and, at least, every five 
years (ibid., no. 1156), — theologians do not agree on further determining its 
necessary frequency, some calling for an act of charity every year, others four times 
a year, others every month, and some every week. 


Summa theol., Wa Tae, q. 17, a. 8. 


* “Mercenary love is that whereby God is loved for the sake of worldly goods, and 
this is of itself contrary to charity; so that mercenary love is always evil” (Summa 
theol., Ila Ilae, q. 19, a. 4 ad 4). 
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tion must be made of proximate and ultimate end. The Angelic Doc- 
tor writes: “A thing can be for the sake of another in two ways. 
Either because it is ordained to it as to its proper and principal end; 
and in this sense it is wrong to say that anything (in nature) is for 
something less good than itself, for instance, that the moon and the 
stars were created for the sake of the owls and the bats—since the end 
is always of greater importance than the means which are ordained to 
it. Or we can also say that one thing is for the sake of something 
else because of the utility the latter received from the former, as it 
can be said that the king is for the countryman, who enjoys peace 
from the good government of the king; and in this sense we must in- 
terpret the text quoted (by the opponent), namely, that the moon and 
the stars were indeed created that they would shine for the sake of 
the above-mentioned birds, as all the utilities which come from heaven- 
ly bodies to inferior animals were provided by God, who created those 
heavenly bodies.” ** It is in this sense that philosophers speak of matter 
as desiring its form,” certainly not to make itself the ultimate end of 
form, but to become, enriched by the form, a completed principle of 
being and operation. It is in this sense that a priest celebrates Mass for 
the healing of a sick person, and that we pray to God for a natural or 
supernatural gift, thus ordaining God’s infinite power to something 
finite; and that we rightly speak of the Word coming down from 
heaven for man’s sake and for man’s salvation.”® For it is evident that 
this proximate end is not necessarily opposed to the last or ultimate 
end, and can be referred to this other end, as it must be referred by 
charity. 


It cannot be objected that just as one who seeks riches values rich- 
es less than self, so he who wishes God values himself above God. The 
parity does not hold. When one seeks to become wealthy, the whole 
reason for his love of wealth is that wealth is good for him, so much 
that it excludes other reasons or motives of goodness. Were money 
not good for him, he would not care for it. When we desire God for 


* II Sent., d. 15, q. 1, a. 1 ad 6. 
*Cf. Aristotle, Physics, I, 9, 192a. 
* Cajetan Comm. in Summa theol., Ila Mae, q. 17, a. 5, no. 6. 
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HOPE THE SELF-SEEKER 181 
ourselves, we only abstract, as it has been explained, from other good- 
ness. Since, where there is abstraction there is no comparison, we can- 
not be said to esteem and love one term more than the other; in the 
instance already given, to value Socrates’ color over his musical talents. 

Some may argue that by this love of concupiscence man does not 
love God above himself. We answer that the subject for whom we 
wish a good is loved with a love of benevolence, which, not being the 
love of hope, cannot be compared with the love of concupiscence 
whereby we love the object or the good. But it is only after estab- 
lishing a comparison, which we do not make here, that we can talk of 
greater and lesser love. Yet, if God as loved by concupiscence be com- 
pared with other things loved also by concupiscence, it is evident that 
we love God more than anything else, since He is the highest good 
we wish for ourselves. 


II 


Hope is, however, compatible with pure love, the love of charity. 
Charity, is not the only virtue. It brings with itself two other theo- 
logical virtues and the entourage of the moral virtues. Are we to say 
that all these virtues, infused by God together with charity, remain 
idle in the presence of charity, or at least that they bear no fruit, as 
charity is increased? Rather, the very fruit of charity is more precious 
and more abundant when other virtues cooperate with it. Martyrdom, 
for instance, is commanded by charity, but springs from fortitude. 
Likewise virginity or chastity, if kept by vow, is elicited by temper- 
ance and directed by religion. In both cases we have a better act, a 
more meritorious act, not only than the act of fortitude or of tem- 
perance which is independent of charity or religion, but better even 
than the act elicited by charity or religion. Just as actual killing is 
morally worse than the will to kill, so it is morally better to give alms 
to the poor than merely to wish to help them. Hence also the active 
life which proceeds from the fullness of contemplation is far better 
than pure contemplative life.** So bishops, who are in the state of 


“ Summa theol., Wa Hae, q. 186, a. 6. 
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exercising perfection—and thus are to religion in the same proportion 
of the perfect to those to be perfected—must give themselves to works 
of active life, helping the faithful for the love of God, since “it is a 
sign of greater love if a man devotes himself to others for his friend’s 
sake, than if he be willing only to serve his friend.” ** 


Besides, since charity implies mutual benevolence based on super- 
natural communication,” it not only needs hope as it needs faith,*° 
but it also demands a love of God, which cannot be understood with- 
out the desire of being united with the beloved. So St. Thomas teach- 
es: “There is a union which is the effect of love. This is the real union, 
which the lover seeks with the object of his love. Moreover, this union 
is in keeping with the demands of love: for as the Philosopher relates” 
Aristophanes stated that lovers would wish to be united both into one, 
but since this would result in either one or both being destroyed, they 
seek a suitable and becoming union—to live together, to speak togeth- 
er, and to be united together in other like things.” ** This perfect union 
of man with God cannot be fully attained except in beatitude. Thus 
in the Lord’s Prayer we are taught not only to pray “hallowed be Thy 
name,”—seeking God’s glory—but also to plead, “Thy kingdom come,” 
by which we ask to be admitted to the glory of His kingdom.* 


Since the love of charity as such does not exclude the desire of our 
own beatitude, a fortiori it does not exclude the same when generically 
considered as love. As love, it impels us toward our good.** But God 1s 
good in Himself and good for us. The latter goodness, being God’s, is 
also the reason that we love God; and, if we are moved to a greater 
love of God by the benefits we receive from Him, the very hope of 
His supreme benefit, rather than being contrary to charity, prepares, 


* Tbid., q. 184, a. 7 ad 2. 

*See note 2 supra. 

* Summa theol., la Mae, q. 65, a. 5. 

" Politic. Ti, 1. 

* Summa theol., la Ilae, q. 28 a. 1 ad 2. A practical confirmation of this doctrine is 
given by St. Theresa, in chap. II of her Sixth Mansion where she speaks of transports 
of joy given to the soul by God, which are so vehement as to endanger life. 

* Summa theol., Ula Hae, q. 83, a. 9. 

“St. Thomas, in’ VIII Ethic. (ed. Pirotta, no. 1554). “If we make the impossible sup- 


position that God were not man’s good, there would be no reason for man loving 
God” (Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 26, a. 13 ad 3). 
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feeds, and increases charity. So to the objection that “St. Augustine 
says that charity is a virtue whereby we wish to see and enjoy God, 
but this is concupiscence,” the Angelic Doctor replies: “Every friend- 
ship includes concupiscence or desire, but adds something to it.” *° 

The same truth is suggested in the example given by the apostles, 
of whom St. Thomas writes: “We are not to look forward to an earth- 
ly state wherein man is to possess the grace of the Holy Ghost more 
perfectly than it has been possessed hitherto, especially by the apos- 
tles.” ** And in another place: “The apostles are to be preferred to all 
other saints, regardless of whatsoever prerogatives these may have, 
such as virginity, doctrine, and martyrdom, since they have received 
the Holy Ghost more fully.” ** But it is in their name that St. Paul 
said: “We ourselves also, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the 
sons of God, the redemption of our body.” * 

The Church has condemned the following propositions of Molinos: 
“Vows to do something are impediments to perfection. The soul ought 
not to think either of reward or punishment, of heaven or hell, of 
death or eternity. Having once resigned its will to God, the soul must 
have no desire of personal perfection, of virtues, of its own sanctity, 
of its own salvation, the hope of which it ought to purify. No medita- 
tive soul exercises true internal virtues, which must not be known by 
the senses. It is necessary to lose virtues.” *° 

Some reply: When that which is perfect arrives, that which is im- 
perfect goes away; consequently, the imperfect love of concupiscence 
or of hope does not remain together with the perfect love of friend- 
ship or of charity. We answer that the coming of a perfection removes 
only those imperfections which are its opposites. The imperfection of 
hope’s love is not opposed to the perfection of charity’s love, for in- 
asmuch as “nothing hinders us from knowing a thing through differ- 
ent mediums, as a thing may be known at the same time through a 


“il Sent., d. 27, .9..2; 2: 1 ad 1. 

* Summa theol., la Mae, q. 106, a. 4. 

* In Romamn., viii, lect. 5 (ed. Marietti, p. 117). 
* Rom. 8:23. 

*® Denzinger, nos. 1223, 1227, 1232, 1251. 
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probable medium and through a demonstrative one,” *? and even from 
demonstrating one thing both by a physical and by a metaphysical 
means,*' so there is nothing which prevents us from loving God for 
two different reasons, namely, because He is good in Himself and 
because He is good for us. 

Should anybody object that according to St. John* “perfect char- 
ity casteth out fear” and thus all seeking after a reward, we reply that 
truly servile fear, fear of pain as of an evil, though morally good and 
compatible with charity, decreases as charity increases. ** What the 
love of God gains, the love of self loses. Hence the fear of being pun- 
ished by God diminishes, and the confidence of escaping hell increases; 
as in human love, the more we think of the beloved, the less we think 
of self, and nurture no suspicion that danger may come to us from our 
friend. But even if servile fear decreases and altogether dies with the 
increase and perfection of charity, it does not follow that the desire 
of reward has the same course and the same issue. First, because servile 
fear, though morally good and coming from the Holy Ghost, is not a 
virtue, as hope is. Secondly, as St. Thomas writes: “Good, which per- 
tains to hope, is more in accordance with love than evil, which per- 
tains to fear.” ** We fear our friends the least and hope the most from 
them. “Thus, even if perfect charity cast out fear, it cannot be argued 
that it should also banish the desire of reward.” * 

To seek a reward is compatible with perfect charity, and there is 
no habitual state of perfection in this life where God’s love is so pure 
that interested love plays no part at all. 

“State, properly speaking, denotes a kind of position, whereby a 
thing is disposed with a certain immobility in a manner according to its 
nature, that fixity being due to a cause not easily movable, but rather 
permanent.” *° Although the love of God for Himself is a most per- 
fect act, we cannot, because of the frailty of our nature, exercise this 
act for a long time: the corruptible body, indeed, is a load upon the 
soul:*7 “The human mind is unable to remain aloft for long on ac- 


“Summa theol., la, q. 62, a. 7 ad 1. “III Sent., d. 29, q. 1, a. 4 ad 5. 


“ Ibid., Ta ae, q. 54, a. 2 ad 2. * Ibid. 
“T John 4:18. “° Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 183, a. 1. 
“ Summa theol., Ua Mae, q. 19, a. 6. * Wisd. 9:15. 
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count of the weakness of nature, because human weakness weighs 
down the soul to the level of inferior things.” ** St. Thomas rightly 
says: “No action can last long at its highest pitch.” *° 

Even if this state were possible, it would not be the most perfect. 
Although the act of loving God is more perfect than the act of loving 
one’s neighbor, the act of loving one’s neighbor, if directed by the 
love of God is more perfect than the simple love of God.®° The same 
must be said when comparing the act of charity with the acts of other 
virtues under charity’s imperium, as we have already shown. It is not 
only charity which urges us at times to put aside contemplation in 
order to devote ourselves to the active life, as it has been said of 
bishops, but often we are urged to suspend acts of charity because of 
the demands of other virtues, as in the case of the precepts of faith 
and of hope, which oblige of themselves (per se) several times in one’s 
life. If pure charity does not exclude all other motives, as it has been 
proved, no state of Christian perfection can exclude them. 


Innocent XII condemned the following propositions taken from 
Fenelon’s book, Explications des maximes des saints sur la vie inter- 
ieure: “There is an habitual state of the love of God which is pure 
charity, without any mixture of personal, interested motive. Neither 
the fear of punishment nor the desire of reward has any part in it. 
God is not loved for the sake of merit, of perfection, nor even of the 
happiness to be had in His love. In the state of contemplative or uni- 
tive life all interested motives of fear and hope are left aside. In the 
state of holy indifference, the soul has no longer any voluntary delib- 


“ Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. a. 13 ad 2. 
” Ibid., q. 180, a. 8 ad 2. 


” To the question, “Whether it is more meritorious to love one’s neighbor than to 
love God,” the Angelic Doctor answers: “This comparison may be taken in two ways. 
First, by considering both loves separately: and then, without doubt, the love of God 
is the more meritorious. . . . Secondly, the comparison may be understood to be 
between the love of God alone on the one side, and the love of one’s neighbor for 
God’s sake, on the other. In this way love of our neighbor includes love of God, 
whereas love of God does not include love of our neighbor. Hence the comparison 
will be between a perfect love of God, extending also to our neighbor, and a love of 
God which is inadequate and imperfect, for this commandment we have from God, 
that he who loveth God, love also his brother (1 John, 4:21). And in this sense the love 
of one’s neighbor is more excellent.” (Suzma theol., Ua Ilae, q. 27, a. 8). 


" Denzinger, nos. 1101, 1165, 1215. As to the frequency of these obligatory acts, 
theologians are not unanimous. See note 15 supra. 
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erate desire in its own behalf, except on those occasions in which it 
does not faithfully cooperate with all the grace vouchsafed to it. In 
that state we seek nothing for ourselves, but all for God; we do not 
wish to become perfect and happy in our own interest, but all per- 
fection and bliss are desired because it pleases God to have us desire 
them by the impression of His grace. In this state of holy indifference 
we desire salvation, not as our deliverance or reward or supreme in- 
terest, but simply as something that God is pleased to will and to have 
us will for His sake. The self-abandonment which Christ in the Gos- 
pel requires of us is simply the abnegation or renunciation of self, 
once we have put aside all external things. The extreme trials demand- 
ed by the exercise of this renunciation or self-abandonment are those 
temptations whereby our jealous God would purify our love, taking 
away from us any escape or any hope in regard to our own welfare, 
even eternal. All the sacrifices that are usually made by the most dis- 
interested souls in regard to their eternal happiness are conditional, 
this sacrifice cannot be absolute in the ordinary state; only in the state 
of these extreme trials does such sacrifice become absolute.” *? 

Some philosophers have endorsed the doctrine we now contradict, 
proclaiming that it is morally evil to do a good action for a reward; 
at least, they tell us, we must seek to do good regardless of the re- 
muneration, for the sake of the duty itself, dreaming thus of what 
they call the highest moral standard. For these philosophers, hope is 
something dishonorable or imperfect. 

According to St. Augustine, “this is, in short, the whole difference 
between the Law and the Gospel: fear and love.” ** Just as Jansen- 
ists and Quietists exaggerated the love of charity which is peculiar 


® Ibid., nos. 1327 ff. Fenelon distinguished a kind of perfect hope which he defined: 
a disinterested desire of obtaining the divine promises. When the Church censured 
this definition he was forced in a new direction. So he distinguished two kinds of 
hope, the one interested, the other disinterested. 

He finally claimed that in interested hope there is a twofold element, the one 
natural, the other supernatural; when purified from the natural element, hope becomes 
perfect. Still even this exposition of Fenelon meets with a serious difficulty. If we take 
all interest from hope, there is no place left for its traditional notion; and whereas 
interested hope would mean but a natural act, how could those who are still imperfect 
fulfill the precepts of hope, which call, no doubt, for a supernatural act? (Cf. Harent, 
art. “Esperance,” Dict. de theol. Cath., V, 663 ff). 


Contra Adamantum., xvii. 
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to the Gospel, so some Kantian pastors at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century preached in the German town of Mainz on the cate- 
gorical imperative. 

A moral system is not true because of its loftiness; sometimes it is 
wrong on that very account. Caricature disfigures a person’s portrait 
by exaggerating his striking features. If anyone continues to sharpen 
a pencil, he will break the lead. 

St. Thomas gives a keen clue in his refutation of the Stoic doctrine 
which held that all sensible pleasures—pleasures are desirable for the 
love of self—are morally bad. With the best intentions they laid down 
a dangerous program. “They taught that all bodily pleasures should 
be reckoned as bad, in order that man, who is prone to immoderate 
pleasures, may reach the mean of virtue by abstaining from pleasure. 
But they were mistaken. Because, since none can live without some 
sensible and bodily pleasure, if those men who teach that all pleasures 
are evil, are found in the act of taking some pleasure, men would rath- 
er follow their example than their teaching: since in human actions 
and passions, wherein experience is of great weight, example moves 
more than words.” ** 

It is easy, as it is inefficient, to insist that others do their duty -for 
duty’s sake, when we hold a well-paid position. It is also easy, but in- 
efficacious, for us to preach poverty while enjoying wealth. 


Virtues are good habits. A good habit should perfect nature, not 
destroy it. Building up a moral system contrary to nature is useless. 
God, the author of nature, has combined the useful with the agreeable; 
the more useful an act, the more pleasant He made it. This is why 
nature attaches great pleasure to those actions necessary for the con- 
servation of the individual and of the species. Not only because most 
men, not being virtuous, fail to act for virtue’s sake, but also because 
even virtuous people do not always experience the whole force and 
attractive power of virtue. Pleasure, then, given to the action by the 
Author of nature, is not morally bad. We may licitly act for pleasure, 
not indeed as for the only reason of our acting, since pleasure is only 


“ Garrigou-Lagrange, De virtut. theolog., p. 358. 
© Summa theol., ta Uae, q. 34, a. 1. 
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a means to incite us to act. Were we told that he who acts thus prac- 
tically prefers pleasure to the good to which it is attached we should 
reply that he seeks not merely the pleasure but the good as well. 

If God in this way made our yoke sweet and our burden light, 
there is no reason why philosophers or others should impose on us a 
yoke that neither they nor their fathers have been able to bear. 

We have no doubt of the possibility of an act of pure love, of ac- 
complishing one’s duty for the sake of duty. Everyone admits such 
acts are more or less frequent in a virtuous man’s life. The saints give 
evidence of this. When the Little Flower tells us of her reluctance to 
recite that verse of the psalm, “I have inclined my heart to do Thy 
justifications for the reward,” she is an eloquent example. However, 
it is one thing to act now and then through pure love, for duty’s sake, 
and another to proclaim the existence or the possibility of a state of 
life in which all actions have only this one motive. 

We act for duty’s sake through justice, temperance, and fortitude. 
Out of pure love we elicit acts of charity. But infused virtues are 
connected. Each has its object and its act. Among them is hope, which 
must also have something to do, must have its own act, the looking 
for remuneration. 


I often wonder at the solemn promises exchanged by the wedding 
couple: “To have and to hold, from this day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in health and in sickness, till death do us 
part.” They are enthusiastically given by both parties. And both mean 
it. They are acting through love and would be insulted if one should 
point out that theirs is not an act of altruistic, friendly, disinterested 
love. We who attend the ceremony, know that such unselfish love may 
be prolonged for weeks and for months, but will not be a habitual state. 
Difficulties will indeed emerge, mutual allowances will be necessary, 
misunderstandings, illness, inner struggles, outside temptations, all trials, 
in short, will crowd in on the family. The romance will not be per- 
petual. In such critical moments when love is cold, love will not rem- 
edy the situation. They need to look forward. Even if this looking to 
the future does not always succeed as a remedy for the unhappy state, 
take away that expectation and there is no hope. 
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Hope, besides leading to charity and to virtuous life, is a defense of 
charity and perfection, in those numerous instances in which we are 
not conscious of the fervor of charity nor the charm of virtue. Spiritual 
life implies purifications, temptations, and aridities. It is a battle, and 
we must fight it valiantly. As the Philosopher says: “It is not necessary 
for a brave man to delight so as to perceive his delight; it suffices for 
him not to be sad.” °° In cases of aridity, desolation, and temptations 
which are not necessarily due to his fault, man must hold fast to his 
loyalty. He does not need to feel the pleasure of God’s presence or his 
love for God; it is enough that he does not succumb. Not to succumb 
he needs to walk by hope, as he walks by faith. He must look forward 
to the promised land in order not to fail in the long and difficult jour- 
ney through the barren desert. 

Our Lord’s sermon on the beatitudes is a sublime hymn to the virtue 
of hope. 

Peter Lumpreras, O.P. 

Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 
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Journey to Eternity 


N AN earlier article’ we indicated the general antagonism of the 
spirit of the world to that of Christ and the Gospel. Here we should 
like to show how this contrast is particularly evident in the difference 
of attitude toward life on earth, happiness, riches, pleasures, suffering, 
honors, and apostolic work. These realities assume an entirely different 
aspect depending upon whether we consider them according to the 
spirit of the world or by the light of faith. 

1. The present life. To the world life on earth is all that counts; it 
is life essentially and definitely, and there is nothing to hope for after 
it. Since the years of this life are brief and fleeting, one must hurry 
to make the most of them by accumulating wealth and honors and 
enjoying pleasures of every sort. “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow 
we shall die.’””? 

God and our Savior, the Church and religion, life hereafter with its 
eternity of happiness and punishment, all these the world rejects with 
incredulity or at least regards with the greatest indifference. Health, 
money, well-being, the gratification of the senses, and material diver- 
sions are considered the most important if not the final objects of 
worldly effort. Nothing else matters. To work and earn so as to enjoy 
the greatest pleasure, without faith in God or religious practice, is alas 
the ideal of millions of our contemporaries. How many Christians also, 
more or less imbued with this materialistic spirit, settle themselves here 
as though their brief stay on earth were their whole life, hardly think- 
ing of God or of the eternal life beyond! 

Considered in the light of faith, how differently mortal life appears! 


*“The Two Cities,” Cross and Crown, December, 1950. 
"I Gor. 15:32. 
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It becomes a short journey toward eternity, like a trip or a pilgrimage 
in a foreign land leading us to our true fatherland. Even if a lifetime 
lasts through three or four generations, what are a hundred years com- 
pared to eternity, to the millions of years and centuries that will never 
end? “For a thousand years in Thy sight are as yesterday, which is 
past.””* Do not the eyes and the heart of a pilgrim or exile yearn always 
for home? Does a traveler delay his journey to become attached to 
insignificant things along the way? 

Oh, if our faith were more profound, far from establishing ourselves 
with such finality here on earth, we would consider ourselves always 
strangers and pilgrims in exile, keeping our hearts set on heaven. “For 
we have not here a lasting city; but we seek one that is to come’’* which 
will last forever. And if we lived as true pilgrims always striving toward 
our homeland, how much easier it would be to keep our hearts de- 
tached from ephemeral worldly goods so as to attach them solely to 
the spiritual and imperishable goods of heaven! Thus the saints lived 
“only bodily on earth; by thought and desire they already dwelt in 
heaven.”® How far we are, alas, from possessing the spirit of faith 
which characterizes true Christians and permits them to live in the 
world without being “of the world”!® 

2. Happiness. To those imbued with contemporary values, happi- 
ness consists principally if not exclusively in the enjoyment of tem- 
poral goods. Prized and most coveted are health, wealth, pleasures, 
honors. On the other hand, spiritual realities—Christian faith, sanctify- 
ing grace, religious practice—have little attraction for the worldly, and 
cause them the least possible concern. Such persons are among those 
“who mind earthly things’? and affirm, at least by their actions, the 
primacy of matter over spirit. 

Therefore the greatest misfortune in their eyes is to be deprived of 
these earthly goods. They are most fearful of illness, trials, loss of 
possessions, poverty. Sin, which offends the infinite majesty of God, 


*Ps. 89:4. 

“Heb. 13:14. 

* Brev. O.P. Off. de communi conf., resp. 3. 
°Cf. John 15:19; 17:14. 

"Phil. 3:19. 
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they regard as insignificant, having lost all proper perspective of it. 
As Pius XII has affirmed, the world’s greatest misfortune is that reason 
itself, the faculty proper to man, is obscured by the passions and per- 
verted since it mistakes evil for good, darkness for light, and vice for 
virtue.6 How many of our contemporaries do not even question the 
lawfulness of voluptuous pleasure, divorce, birth control, abortion, to 
mention only these few examples! 

In contrast, the light of faith shows us the superiority of spiritual 
goods: faith and sanctifying grace, the Mass and prayer, intimate union 
with God, salvation and the eternal happiness of heaven. The true 
Christian values these goods, and desires them above all else both for 
himself and for those he loves. 

Likewise the greatest misfortune is not a long and painful illness or 
the loss of one’s wealth, but rather the offending of God by sin, which 
results in the loss of sanctifying grace and makes the sinner liable to 
the punishments of hell. “For what doth it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?’”® 

Are we convinced of these truths? Do we really believe that the 
least degree of sanctifying grace is worth more than all the riches of 
the earth and that the justification of a sinner is a greater work than 
the creation of the world? The grace received by the sinner is an 
essentially supernatural good and a real participation in the divine life, 
whereas all the treasures of the world are of a purely natural order. 
Were we to examine our consciences sincerely before God, we would 
realize that often we prefer material to spiritual goods, and regard 
trials and temporal misfortunes as greater evils than sin. Let us awaken 
our faith and “seek first the kingdom of God and His justice: and all 
these things shall be added.”?° 

3. Riches. To accumulate and possess unlimited wealth, to have an 
enormous fortune to squander on the enjoyment of every possible 
pleasure—is this not the goal of the worldly, the final object of their 
thoughts, efforts, and desires? Blessed are the rich, they proclaim, for 
wealth is happiness and the source of all good. 


® Allocution of October 27, 1946. 
® Matt. 16:26. 1 Matt. 6:33. 
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This insatiable desire to increase one’s wealth characterizes not only 
materialists and those indifferent to religion but is also evident among 
many Christians. Many employers, employees, and tradesmen whether 
in manufacturing, commerce, or agriculture, are so engrossed in mak- 
ing money that they resort to any means, even lies, fraud, and injustice. 
Sometimes we find even clergymen guilty, though in a lesser degree, 
of such dishonorable cupidity, men “greedy of filthy lucre”™ who are 
more solicitous for the amassing of temporal goods than for the in- 
crease of spiritual goods in the faithful.‘? What scandal, sometimes with 
far-flung repercussions, is given to Christians and to enemies of the 
Church! et 

To avoid contamination by that spirit of the world which places 
happiness in material things, we should recall the words of our Lord, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit’’® (i.e., those who have the spirit of 
poverty and who keep themselves from attachment to worldly goods), 
whereas to the wealthy He did not hesitate to say: “But woe to you 
that are rich; for you have your consolation. Woe to you that are 
filled: for you shall hunger. Woe to you that now laugh: for you 
shall mourn and weep.””"* 

Since it is true that a minimum of temporal goods is normally neces- 
sary and sufficient for Christian living, we should beware of thinking 
that our happiness must increase as we amass wealth. Wealth is neither 
good nor evil except by the use one makes of it; it becomes good and 
useful when employed toward a good end, dangerous and bad when 
utilized for evil. Actually, however, it often presents great peril: he 
who possesses wealth becomes easily attached to it and considers it his 
happiness, “For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.”'® Experi- 
ence teaches that the greater our wealth the greater the consequent 
worry and preoccupation, and the greater the risk to our eternal 
salvation. 

If extreme poverty is fraught with danger, wealth is not less so. 
Hence the Sage addressed this prayer to God; “Give me neither beg- 


er 127: “Luke 6:24 f. 
* Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 87, a. 1 ad 5. % Matt. 6:21. 
® Matt. 5:3. 
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gary nor riches: give me only the necessaries of life.”* Then St. Paul 
exhorts us to be content with the minimum for our needs: “For they 
that will become rich, fall into temptation, and into the snare of the 
devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which drown 
men into destruction and perdition. For the desire of money is the 
root of all evils; which some coveting have erred from the faith and 
have entangled themselves in many sorrows.”"7 

We must not be the slaves of whatever abundance Providence has 
accorded us but the masters, or better yet the administrators in God's 
name, using it for the good of our fellow men and recalling that serious 
precept to aid the poor and unfortunate by alms and works of charity. 

If God permits the loss of our property, let us learn to resign our- 
selves peacefully to the divine will, assured that He regulates all with 
infallible wisdom and for the greatest good to our souls; thus we shall 
be modeling our conduct on that of the early Christians who took 
with joy the being stripped of their own goods, knowing that they 
would have a better and a lasting substance.*® 

If continuous poverty should be our lot, let us have confidence in 
divine Providence and an invincible faith in the goodness of our heav- 
enly Father. Will God, who nourishes the birds of the air and causes 
the lilies of the fields to bloom, ever abandon His children in need? 
“Hath not God chosen the poor in this world, rich in faith and heirs 
of the kingdom which God hath promised to them that love Him?’ 
This is why Jesus tells us: “Be not solicitous therefore saying, What 
shall we eat: or, What shall we drink: or, Wherewith shall we be 
clothed? For after all these things do the heathens seek. For your 
Father knoweth that you have need of all these things. Seek ye there- 
fore first the kingdom of God and His justice: and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”?° 

With eyes fixed unswervingly on our heavenly destiny, let us free 
our hearts from love of earthly goods: the more we are detached from 
these, the more God will enrich us with heavenly goods and the great- 
er will be our happiness. 


% Prov. 30:8. 'S Cf. Heb. 10:34. * Matt. 6:31-33. 
*T Tim. 6:9 f. * Jas. 2:5. 
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4+. Vieasures. lf we would determine whether we are guided by the 
pirit of the world or that of the Gospel, let us examine the nature of 
yur joys and our delights. If their principal and habitual object is 
emporal and sensual good (the pleasure of eating and drinking, pro- 
ane diversions), it is a sign that the spirit of the world is sul deeply 
ooted in us; but if our joys are mainly of the spiritual and super- 
iatural order, because based on love of God, union with Christ, pious 
sracuces or devotion to fellow man, let us be reassured: the spirit of 
ne Gospel then animates us. 

Avid for pleasures of the senses, the worldly seek them with frenzy 
ind without limit of any kind: pleasures of the table and of the flesh, 
he theater, moving pictures, radio, and diversions of all types, every- 
where and always atter that which will gratify the passions, without 
worrying much about whether souls become sullied and God offended. 

Much different is the attitude of the Christian who is inspired by 
he spirit of the Gospel! Not putting his happiness in the pleasures of 
he senses, he places it in God alone. Thus, assured that all else will be 
ziven him in abundance, he seeks first the kingdom of God and His 
justice. He desires only those temporal pleasures which are permissible 
ind right. Moreover, these he uses in wise moderation as means to help 
his soul progress in the practice of virtue. To all sensual pleasures, no 
natter how legitimate, he prefers the purer and more durable spiritual 
lelights which flow from divine charity. Through union with God, 
closeness to Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, concern for the 
well-being of his fellow man, exercises of piety (Mass, prayer, 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, spiritual reading), a Christian strength- 
ens and increases his deep joy. Firmly anchored in the depths of his 
being, his ardent faith inspires all his actions and is an inexhaustible 
source of life, light, and unutterable joy, a true prelude to the ineffable 
delights of heaven. He loves to recall the words of St. Peter and how 
vell he understands and appreciates them, “Whom having not seen, 
you love: in whom also now, though you see Him not, you believe: 
and believing shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorified; receiving 
the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls.” 


eT Pet: 1:9 f. 
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Although the world abhors the spirit of penance and of sacrifice and 
considers it folly, the true Christian is ardent about practicing mortifi- 
cation. Not content with denying himself those pleasures which are 
sinful, he even renounces certain legitimate ones, assured that the 
more he resists the attraction of worldly goods, the greater will be his 
participation in the inexpressible joy of closeness to God. Therefore, 
to the extent that he advances in the spiritual life, to that extent he 
understands better the need for mortification and the profound mean- 
ing of the words of Scripture: “If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross, and follow Me.”** “And they 
that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh, with the vices and con- 
cupiscences.”** Because he loves God and is happiest close to Him, 
he generously mortifies his body, his senses, and his passions, as well 
as his curiosity, his imagination, and his heart. He thus keeps silent 
and recollected more easily, so far as his state in life permits, enjoys 
a deeper happiness, and attains a higher perfection. 

We mast feel shame, upon the examination of our consciences, to 
disco ©" iow meager is our spirit of penance, the authentic sign of a 
life x «-cord with the Gospel, and how much we are still imbued 
with the spirit of the world, always seeking diversions and pleasures 
of the senses. Let us apply ourselves with perseverance to the correc- 
tion of our faults, meditating on the words of the Gospel: “Enter ye 
in at the narrow gate; for wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction: and many there are who go in thereat. How 
narrow is the gate and strait is the way that leadeth to life: and few 
there are that find it!”** 

5. Suffering. We believe there is nothing better than the trials and 
sufferings of this life to enable us to judge whether the spirit of the 
world or the spirit of faith motivates us. The world, preoccupied 
above all with enjoyment of good health and pleasure, and incapable 
of understanding the benefits of suffering, regards crosses and tribula- 
tions as horrible; it flees from them as the greatest of evils, calling 
those happy who, exempt from trials, spend their lives enjoying 
numerous and varied pleasures. 


2 Matt. 16:24. 3 Gal. 5:24. * Matt. 7:13 f. 
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How different is the spirit of the Gospel! By a sublime paradox 
Jesus declared: “Blessed are they that mourn and suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake.”*° In the category of misfortunes, suffering is neith- 
er the principal nor the most serious; the evil that we must avoid 
before all else, even at the cost of great sacrifice, is sin (and even 
venial sin) which is always an insult to the infinite majesty of God. 
Suffering, physical or moral, is in itself a lesser evil; far from offend- 
ing God, it can draw us close to Him and become for us a wonderful 
means of sanctification and of apostolic effort. Actually what is there 
more efficacious than suffering accepted with a spirit of faith and 
borne with courage, to detach us from earthly goods and direct our 
minds toward heaven? It requires of us ever more perfect and meri- 
torious virtue, especially acts of patience, confidence in God, abandon- 
ment to divine Providence, and forgiveness of our enemies. What 
could better help us resemble the crucified Christ, make us work more 
effectually for the salvation of souls, and obtain for us a more glorious 
crown in heaven? 

Truly, as the Apostle states, “the sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to come that shall be revealed 
in us.” °° “For that which is at present momentary and light of our 
tribulation worketh for us above measure exceedingly an_ eternal 
weight of glory. While we look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen. For the things which are seen are 
temporal: but the things which are not seen, are eternal.”** Whoever 
is animated by this spirit of faith has the comforting and inmost con- 
viction that God acts always with love, “And we know that to them 
that love God all things [even trials and persecutions] work together 
unto good.”** If He permits, in His infinite wisdom, that we suffer 
many tribulations, is it not because He loves us more than others, 
wishing to lead us by the Cross to a higher degree of perfection on 
earth and of glory in heaven? 

It is not astonishing that the saints, enlightened by this divine per- 
spective, gratefully accepted suffering as a proof of God’s loving 


* Matt. 5:5-10. * TI Cor. 4:17 f. 
* Rom. 8:18. * Rom. 8:28. 
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favor to them. Beset by insult, calumny, and persecution, even in the 
depths of the most cruel torments, they were invariably peaceful and 
abandoned themselves with childlike confidence into the hands of 
divine Providence, certain that God would turn their trials to the 
greatest good for their souls. Following the example of the divine 
Master, they even experienced a completely supernatural joy in suffer- 
ing for the eternal salvation of their brethren. “Blessed are ye,” Jesus 
foretold, “when they shall revile you and persecute you and speak 
all that is evil against you, untruly, for My sake. Be glad and rejoice, 
for your reward is very great in heaven.”*® Thus the apostles, after 
being beaten with rods, “went from the presence of the council, re- 
joicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the 
name of Jesus,”*” and St. Paul, “I exceedingly abound with joy in all 
our tribulations.”** 

Were we to examine our reactions and conduct in the face of trials, 
we should undoubtedly conclude that we are still far from carrying 
our crosses according to the pure spirit of the Gospel. 


6. Honors. If the world continually dreams of wealth and _pleas- 
ures, it is none the less avid for honors and distinctions. Self-love, 
deep-rooted and basic in our nature, manifests itself in ambition which 
seeks honors immoderately; makes us crave evidences of esteem: def- 
erence, honorary titles, first places, words of praise; insists that our 
good qualities and actions be known by others and obtain due credit. 
It blinds us to our defects, exaggerates our abilities, and leads us to 
speak with disconcerting assurance. 


A tendency innate in the heart of man, this inordinate quest for 
honors, unless striven against, becomes evident among the best Chris- 
tians, even among persons consecrated to God. Did not the apostles 
dispute among themselves to know which of them would occupy the 
first place in the kingdom of heaven? Politicians and magistrates, em- 
ployers and workmen, priests, members of religious orders, how often 
the subtle poison of ambition seeps into their hearts, prodding them 
to seek the most acclaimed positions! 


» Matt. 5:11 f. ” Acts 5:41. 11 Cor. 7:4. 
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Let us examine ourselves sincerely before God. Have we never 

cherished a secret desire for an assignment or an honor that would 

increase the respect of our friends for us? Has this vain longing for 

glory not made us preoccupied? Has it not led us to use unlawful 

means to attain our end? Have we not experienced an exaggerated 
joy over success and a deep bitterness after failure? 


Were we motivated by the spirit of the Gospel, we would flee 
from honors and positions of respect, conscious of our basic inability 
to do anything well without the help of God. Convinced that “man 
has nothing proper to himself unless it be lying and sin,” as the Coun-~ 
cil of Orange defined,®? we would recognize without difficulty that 
all that is good in us comes from God, the primary and universal 
source of all perfection. “What hast chou that thou hast not received,” 
St. Paul asks; “and if thou hast received, why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received it?’*® 


Alas, we do not know ourselves, or we know ourselves so little, 
because we are afraid to examine our consciences and the hidden 
wellsprings of our actions lest we discover the miserable background 
of pride and self-love which is hidden in our hearts, which blinds us 
to much, and humiliates us profoundly. “He who knows himself well, 
despises himself,” says the author of the Jzitation;** he considers him- 
self a vile and base creature. This is why we are advised by the same 
author to “love to live unknown and to be considered worthless.”** 
St. John of the Cross repeated: “To suffer and be despised for You, 
Lord.” Such is the true spirit of the Gospel which has inspired saints 
and all souls desirous of perfection. What difficulty we have in under- 
standing this and especially in putting it into action! 


7. The apostolate and the interior life. One field remains to be con- 
sidered, that of the apostolate and the interior life. Here, too, the 
spirit of the world is penetrating to wreak its havoc. Not only those 
who are incapable of understanding spiritual matters, through lack of 





* Denz., 195. 

#1 Cor. 4:7. 

* Tmitation of Christ, Bk. I, chap. 2. 
® bid. 
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faith and religion, but many Christians, even souls consecrated to God, 


through a feeble supernatural sense, exaggerate the importance of 
exterior activity to the detriment of the spiritual life. Some even go so 
far as to declare useless or nearly so the cloistered contemplative life. 

Relying more on their own efforts than on the grace of God, they 
resort more readily to natural than to supernatural means, the former 
(activities, meetings, wealth, the movies, or sports) being easier and 
naturally more agreeable, whereas the latter (mortifications, sacri- 
fices, prayerful life) are less outwardly evident and less attractive. 

We often forget, at least in practice, that the conversion of souls 
and their sanctification is an essentially supernatural task, depending 
principally on divine grace, and that consequently natural means, 
however varied and ingenious, are almost valueless if not transformed 
and made fruitful by an intense interior life, and in particular by 
habitual mortification and prayer. Let us beware of focusing all our 
attention and efforts on exterior works without concerning ourselves 
sufficiently about our spiritual life, lest the latter be seriously com- 
promised. Otherwise we shall fall into the “heresy of works” de- 
nounced by Cardinal Mermillod, against which Dom Chautard wrote 
his marvelous little book, The Soul of the Apostolate. 

An examination of conscience on this point will establish undeni- 
ably that in our lives the spirit of the world, avid for outside activity, 
still prevails greatly over the true spirit of the Gospel which is nur- 
tured by prayer and penance. 


CoNCLUSION 


It is evident that the spirit of the world is essentially opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel, as evil is opposed to good, darkness to light, and 
vice to virtue. As it prompts the activity of those who are hostile or 
indifferent to Christ and His Church, it worms its way likewise, 
though to a lesser extent, among Christians and even persons conse- 
crated to God. 

Conscious of our supernatural vocation and of our responsibility 
toward our fellow men, let us try to destroy in ourselves even the 
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last vestiges of this false and dangerous contemporary point of view 
so as to draw all our inspiration from the true spirit of the Gospel. 
Modern neopaganism, in reality a disdain of God and religion and an 
unbridled pursuit of wealth and pleasure, forces us to imitate the fer- 
vent life of the first Christians. Just as the faithful of the early 
Church, by the purity of their morals and the ardor of their conquer- 
ing faith, triumphed over corrupt and corrupting paganism, so the 
Christians of the twentieth century, if they can be “the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world,” will be able to win innumerable 
multitudes of their straying brethren to the love of Christ, and by 
the light of faith will give back to this decadent world the only 
means of regaining life, peace, and happiness. 


May our principal ambition, therefore, be to improve our own 
interior life so that by the ardor of our zeal and charity its influence 
may be felt about us. As witnesses and apostles of Christ in this pagan 
century, let us preserve a true spirit of faith and a lively desire for 
sanctity, without which all our exterior activity is fruitless. Eager to 
live in closer union with God, let us generously practice mortification 
and the Christian virtues and consecrate some time each day to pray- 
er, happy to turn aside from worldly preoccupations to the contem- 
plation of heavenly things. Through intimate contact of our souls 
with Christ we shall better understand the importance and the beauty 
of the interior life, enjoy its pure and indescribable happiness, and 
sacrifice ourselves without reserve for the salvation of our neighbor. 


Reading and meditation on spiritual works, especially the Gospels 
and the epistles of St. Paul, should become familiar and almost in- 
dispensable to us; from them we shall learn the true spirit of Christ 
and the right perspective of all things. If we find time every day to 
read the papers and listen to the radio, would it be impossible for us 
to set aside ten to twenty minutes for reading the word of God? 


The more we shove aside the spirit of the world to make room for 
the spirit and the love of Christ, the more we shall enjoy the unutter- 
able happiness of union with God and friendship with Jesus, and the 
more we shall understand this sentence of the J7itation: ‘““To be with 
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Jesus, that is a paradise of happiness”;*® or that other of St. Bernard: 
“Tongue cannot speak nor word express, only he who experiences 
it can believe, what it is to love Jesus.”** 

Living the very life of Christ, our hearts burning with zeal for the 
salvation of souls, we shall then proceed to conquer the world, 
spreading everywhere the light which illumines and the love which 
inflames. We shall realize the miracle of “living in the world without 
being of the world,” without being contaminated by its spirit and its 
false standards; we shall love the souls created by God and redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus, but detest the spirit of the world wherever it 
is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. United with all Catholics of 
the world and completely submissive to the leadership of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and of our other ecclesiastical superiors, we shall form an im- 
mense and valiant militia of Christ, happy to sacrifice our time, our 
wealth, and even our lives for the glory of God and the salvation of 
our brethren. Will not our influence upon souls, springing from an 
intense interior life, be more profound and more efficacious? 

While expending all our energy toward the rechristianization of 
the world, we shall remain continually in God’s sight, even in the 
midst of our most absorbing occupations. It is Christ who will live 
in us and who, through us, will work miracles; has He not promised 
that, “He that believeth in Me, the works that I do, he also shall do: 
and greater than these shall he do”?** We shall live in the world 
though not being of the world, detached from all that the world 
loves and seeks. We shall use the goods of this world as though we 
used them not, “for the fashion of this world passeth away.”** “For 
a thousand years in Thy sight are as yesterday, which is past.’*° 
Soon Christ will return in the splendor of His glory to judge the 
living and the dead; “Behold, I come quickly,” He says in the Apoc- 
alypse.*' Happy day for us, that of His last and glorious coming! 

While waiting, let us remain united with Christ and hidden in 
Him. For love of Him let us be glad to sacrifice ourselves for the 


* Ibid. i Ger, 7:31. 
* St. Bernard, Sequence. “Ps. 89:4. 


* John 14:12. “ Apoc. 22:12. 
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salvation of our brethren, and by our invincible faith we shall tri- 
umph over all obstacles because “this is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, our faith.”*? Final victory is promised us: “In the 
world you will have distress,’ Jesus said; “but have confidence, I 
have overcome the world.’’** 

Hyacintu M. Herne, O.P. 
Angelicum 
Rome, Italy 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Mary Elizabeth Morrell, of Winnetka, Illinois. 


* 1 John 5:4. 
“John 16:33. 





The Towering Name of Jesus 


The name of Jesus is dying out; let us speak and sing, 
read and meditate on it alone. Let us descend, if needs 
be, into hell to make it known and honored. Many go 
hither because they neglect to think upon it. Let us also 
go and cry, “Blessed, blessed be the name of Jesus.” 

Joun CoLuMBINI 


N SOME German-speaking communities of America’s Middle West 
| the traveler is greeted even today with a greeting, old, yet ever 
new, “Gelobt sei Jesus Christus” (“Praised be Jesus Christ”). It is a 
salute, taught to these men of soil and toil by their mothers and grand- 
mothers, who in their turn had learned it as children in their native 
land. By the strength of that name in sweat, labor, and hardship they 
had built their home and happiness in this great land of hospitality. 

The name of Jesus Christ, the only name destined to be called 
“holy,” has to a great extent faded out of the everyday consciousness 
of modern man, still called “Christian.” Each morning, noon, and even- 
ing the bells still recall the announcing of this name by the angel, but 
how few in their rush to become rich pause to remember Him, who 
sent forth His laborers in His name to turn the wilderness of the world 
into green pastures and the prairies into white harvest fields for man’s 
brotherhood with his fellow men. 

These farmers and fishermen, twelve in number, went forth in the 
name of Jesus Christ to build a new world. They were brought before 
the Council and warned on no account to preach in the name of Jesus. 
But Peter and the other apostles answered: “We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” * And they went out on their world mission, happy 


* Acts 5:29. 
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THE TOWERING NAME OF JESUS 205 
in their hearts “that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach 
for the name of Jesus.” ? In the name of Jesus Christ they became giants 
of strength, pillars of wisdom directing men’s bewildered minds. 

Many modern leaders have ignored or rejected the name of Jesus 
Christ; they have replaced it with other names. They have constructed 
new theories of philosophy, new standards of morality, new ways of 
governing peoples and nations. They have brought desolation over en- 
tire continents. The name of God is dead to the ears of many, uttered 
only by coarse and uncouth lips. In the preamble of the declaration of 
human rights of the United Nations, the name of God was omitted 
because of the protests of China, India, Russia, Poland, and France. 
In many localities of the new West the name of God must not be 
mentioned to children in public schools, and in sections of the ancient 
East it can only be whispered underground. 

We hardly realize that we are actually sharing this present world 
with men chosen to be martyrs. Countless priests and laymen have 
already been put to death in Mexico, Russia, Spain, Germany, and the 
countries of eastern Europe for refusing to believe in the names of 
Stalin and Hitler rather than that of Christ. 

The ancient Acts of the Martyrs relates the words of the martyr- 
priest Saturninus, who proudly stood before his judge and declared: 
“I am a Christian. . . . My savior is Christ. No other name is holy, but 
that of Christ.”* On this foundation our Western civilization was 
built. Today millions cry out from their battered homes like the dying 
martyrs of old: “In the name of Jesus, the Son of God, deliver Thy 
servants.” * 

The names that have been substituted for that of Jesus Christ are 
disgusting to many of our contemporaries, who feel what a medieval 
preacher experienced: “All the names of antiquity are hateful and dis- 
tasteful; most sweet tasting is the name of Jesus, the new name, the 
name of Him who said, ‘Behold, I make all things new.’” ® 


Once Jesus Christ stood at the entrance of the temple and, stretch- 
ing out His hands, said: “Come to Me, all you that labor and are 


*Ibid., 5:41. ‘ Ibid. 
* PL, 8:697. ° Apoc. 21:4. 
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burdened, and I will refresh you.” * Today Christ stands once more 
before an exhausted generation to bring to it His refreshing, rejuven- 
ating power. But to savor fully that refreshing power of the holy 
name of Jesus we must study the great fathers, doctors, and apostles 
of Christendom whose words are the outcome of their personal con- 
tact with Christ. 


THe NAME AND THE REALITY 


When Dom Cuthbert Butler writes that devotion to the holy name 
is “the first and most biblical of all devotions,” ? he merely reflects the 
minds of the fathers and doctors of Christendom to whom the Old and 
New Testaments revealed the majesty and the wonder of the holy 
name. 

The name of Jesus was written in the now of eternity by the finger 
of the Spirit of love. It is a divine name, “a name that continueth be- 
fore the sun.” § It is a name “which is above all names.” ® It is the name 
of God, of the true Son of God, “Light of Light, true God of true 
God.” ?° 

The name of Jesus is a beginning, a dayspring; it is a sunrise, a morn, 
the opening of the door of divinity. “Why do you shut the only 
door,” asks Peter Lombard;! “for there is only one God, only one 
Mediator between God and men, Jesus Christ.” 


Names are omens. When St. Thomas states that “a name should 
answer to the nature of a thing,” he is in agreement not only with 
Aristotle, but also with the spirit of the Old Testament, whose names 
are laden with meaning. Our Lord did not come to alter the Law. So 
the announcing of His name by the angel brought fulfillment to the 
foreshadowings expressed in the ancient names, especially that of 
Abraham, “the father of mahy nations.” ** “Thus it was said to Abra- 
ham,” writes St. Thomas, “ ‘Thou shalt be called Abraham because I 


® Matt. 11:28. Nicene Creed. 
* Ways of Christian Life, p. 66. “Chap. 7, serm. 174; PL, 38:944. 
® Ps. 71:17. * Summa theol., Ua, q. 37, a. 2. 


* Phil. 2:9. * Gen, 17:5. 
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have made thee the father of many nations. Such is the multitude of 
nations I will give thee for thy children.’ '* Since therefore this special 
prerogative of grace was bestowed on the man Christ that through 
Him all men might be saved, therefore He was becomingly named 
Jesus, i.e., Savior: the angel having foretold this name not only to 
His mother, but also to Joseph, who was to be His foster-father.” *° 

The person of the Word incarnate having two natures bears two 
names. He is called Jesus, which means “Salvation of God.” ?® St. 
Peter Chrysologus tells us: “He is Jesus, that is Savior, which is a 
name of triumph, for He brought the triumph of salvation to man- 
kind, doomed to death. He is the Savior because He is the Christ, the 
one anointed with divinity.” '* Paul the Deacon,'* who at the request 
of Charlemagne compiled popular sermons from the writings of the 
fathers, sees in Jesus the great Liberator of His people, who came to 
free us from our sins. When the Child that was born to us, remarks 
St. Bernard,!® was circumcised, He was called Savior, for at that time 
He began the work of our salvation, shedding for us His precious 
blood. To be Jesus-Savior is his nature and prerogative. Thus this 
name, Savior, is inborn and natural to Him; it was not “imposed” on 
Him by man or angel, it is part of Him, it is His calling. “The Lord 
said to Me: Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee. Ask 
of Me, and I will give Thee the Gentiles for Thy inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for Thy possession.” *° 

Alcuin,” the court theologian of Charlemagne, beholds in a ma- 
jestic vision the adoration of the divinity through the name of Jesus: 
“God hath exalted Him, and hath given Him a name which is above 
all names: that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of those 
that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth.” 7? 

“Jesus Christ is the Savior, the anointed,” ** concludes St. Isidore 
of Seville, the most celebrated writer of the seventh century. “The 
greatness, loftiness, and depth of this mystery no mortal can expound 


“ Ibid. *® De variis Christi nominibus; PL, 183:136. 


* Summa theol., la, q. 37, a. 2. * Pa 2:7 f. 
** Demonstr. evan., iv; PG, 22:331. *Serm. 60; PL, 52:367. 
" Ibid. *Phil. 2:9 f. 


** Hom. 17; PL, 95:1165. * De ortu et obitu patrum; PL, 83:1286. 
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or explore. As the Holy Ghost Himself affirms through St. Paul: ‘O 
the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how unsearchable His 
ways!’ ” ?4 

The name of Jesus takes us back to the very beginning of history; 
it brings us in contact with the mighty names of ancient days. As God, 
Christ possesses the splendor of “principality,” °° which is divinity, the 
oneness of nature in the knowledge of the Father and in the love of 
the Holy Ghost. As man, He stands in the genealogy of names of early 
human greatness whose records were kept in the archives of the temple. 
Out of them emerges through the long dark ages of the early days of 
this earth: Adam, nostalgic for the happiness of Paradise; Seth, who 
was born to him after Cain had murdered Abel; Henoch, of whom it 
is said that he conversed with God and was transported in ecstasy; 
Mathusala, who lived to see nine and a half centuries pass by; Lamech 
the warrior, Noe, surrounded by the roar of the deluge; Abraham, 
“the friend of God”;?° Isaac, his only son, whom Sara bore to him when 
he was a hundred years old and whom he was ready to sacrifice to 
God; Jacob, who wrestled with the angel of God; David, king of 
Israel; Joseph, son of David who was espoused to Mary.” 

The name of Jesus is a name of desires and promise. Modern pagan- 
ism is a conscious denial of God; it is apostasy. The ancient pagan, 
unlike his modern counterpart, was darkly conscious of a promise 
from on high. Though weakened and depraved, he rose from the 
debris of the original catastrophe to look anxiously forward to the 
“revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret from eternity.” °° 

Ancient paganism did not rely complacently on its own wisdom; 
it was open-minded, and shared the spirit of expectancy with the Old 
Testament. The Venerable Bede,*® the father of English history, 
echoes the voice of longing that comes from the mouth of the Psalmist: 
“Save me, O God, by Thy name.” *° “Thou,” he adds, “who art 
called Savior, give glory to this Thy name and save me.” Another 


*Rom. 11:33. Rom. 16:25. 


= Ps. 109:3. "PL, 94:34. 
* Judith 8:22. WPS, $323. 
* Cf. Romano Guardini, Der Herr, Wuerzburg, 1937. 
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writer’ points to Jacob who, bestowing prophetic blessings on his 
twelve sons, suddenly interrupts himself, saying: “I will wait patient- 
ly, Lord, for the deliverance Thou canst bring me.” * The same spirit 
of holy expectancy is seen by Pope Gregory the Great,** in the words 
of Moses, who prayed: “If I have found favor in Thy sight, show me 
Thy face, that I may know Thee.”** David’s yearning for the Savior 
to come he finds in the words: “My soul hath thirsted after the strong 
living God. . . . My tears have been my bread day and night.” * The 
fire of desire was aglow in Simeon, who looked forward patiently for 
“the consolation of Israel,” and was promised “that he should not see 
death, before he had seen Christ of the Lord.” ** He concludes his 
homily on the prophet Ezechiel who saw in prophetic contemplation 
the coming Savior and whose longing blossomed into joy and burn- 
ing love: “Pause and ponder, then, that if the minds of our spiritual 
fathers rejoiced in Him who had not yet come, how great must be 
our guilt if we remain cold and lacking in love after He has come to 


save us!” ** Great must be the divine judgment on modern paganism! 


St. Anselm writes in his Meditations: “Where is your glorying; O 
Christian, if not in the name of your crucified Lord, Jesus Christ; in 
the name that stands above all other names; in which those that are 
blessed on earth, shall be blessed also in heaven? Glory in this holy 
name, sons of Redemption, give honor to our Savior who wrought 
for us His wonders, and extol His name with me and say: We adore 
Thee, Jesus, King of Israel, Chief among the chieftains of the earth, 
Light of the nations, Lord of armies, Strength of God the Omni- 
potent! We adore Thee, precious Price of our Redemption; Victim 
of Peace, who hast inclined the Father . . . to look graciously upon 
our lowliness.” *° 


*Hymones Haberstat; PL, 118:93. ™ Ps. 41:3. 

*” Gen. 49:18. * Luke 2:26. 

" Hom. in Ezech.; PL, 76:866. * Hom. in Ezech., Bk. Il; hom. 1; PL, 75:940. 
“Exod. 33:13. 8 Med. 9; PL, 158:749. 
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If the name of Jesus Christ is the symbol of the Savior who is God 
and man, then Jesus Christ is Emmanuel, God with us. “Know the 
Mediator between God and man who, from the first moment of His 
coming, joined the divine to the human, the lowest to the highest, the 
abyss of nothingness to the summit of perfection.” *° 

Adam, the Premonstratensian,*” asks: “Why is He called Jesus by 
the Angel, and Emmanuel by Isaias?” “Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive,” says the prophet, “and bear a son, and His name shall be called 
Emmanuel.” ** His answer is: Jesus is Savior, that is, God-with-us. He 
is God. “King of ages immortal, invisible . . .” * “the only begotten 
Son who is in the bosom of the father,” ** “dwelling in light inacces- 
sible.” ** He is with-us; “first-born among many brethren,” * “the 
first begotten of the dead,” ** sharing with us, what he received from 
us for our sakes: to be born and to die. Thus Jesus is God-with-us and 
He is our Savior, because He is our God-with-us. 

We were defiled in birth, depraved in life, and destined to eternal 
death. But to our great consolation Jesus was born without sin, and 
lived without sin. He is God-with-us in our birth, in our life, and in 


our death. He cleanses us, who were born in uncleanness; he justifies 
us, who were doers of evil; He beatifies us, who were to die the death 
of damnation. 


“Thanks be to Thee, therefore, O good and benign Jesus, who 
deigned to be born among us, to dwell with us, and to die for us, thus 
revealing to us the meaning of your Holy Name: Emmanuel, God- 
with-us. 

“To Thee, to Thee, O Lord, who by Thy birth hast delivered us 
from original impurity, who by Thy life has made us what we ought 


® St. Bernard, In circumcisione Domini; PL, 183:133. * John 1:18. 
“In circumcisione Domini; PL, 198:389. “T Tim. 6:16. 
“Isa. 7:14. “Rom. 8:25. 
“T Tim. 1:17. = apoc,: 1:5, 
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to be, who by Thy death has freed us from the fire of hell-to Thee, 
O Jesus, O Emmanuel: O Emmanuel and Jesus, from the depth of our 
hearts, be honor and glory, virtue, magnificence, majesty and praise 
for ever and ever. Amen.” * 

Jesus is called Emmanuel: (1) by the angels, who sang at His birth 
and honored Him as God of all and King of Peace coming down to 
men; (2) by the Apostles and Evangelists, who by their preaching 
spread His Kingdom to all nations; (3) by the Martyrs, who for the 
sake of His name braved fire and sword; (4) by all who believe in 
Him, who remember and praise His name until the consummation 
of the world. 

St. Thomas, with the brevity and precision of the theologian, 
answers the question: “Why is Jesus called Emmanuel by the prophet? 
These names in some way mean the same as Jesus, which means salva- 
tion. For the name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is ‘God with 
us,’ designates the cause of salvation, which is the union of the divine 
and human natures in the person of the Son of God, the result of 
which union was that God is with us.” #8 


THe Great Propuetic NAMeEs oF ISsAIAs 


In a similar way, St. Thomas, and before him St. Bernard,‘ dis- 
cover the one name of Jesus in the great names which Isaias foretold 
of the Savior: “Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, The Father 
of the World to Come, the Prince of Peace.” *° 

“Thou hast the one Jesus in all these titles.” “He could not be the 
Savior and bear that name if any of these titles were missing.” Does 
not every one of us know from experience that He is wonderful? Has 
He not changed our whole outlook? For in this consists the beginning 
of our salvation, of our spiritual life, that we begin to dislike what we 
liked, to deplore what was our delight, to embrace what we avoided, 
to follow what we fled, to long for what we loathed. 

“In circumcisione Domini; PL, 198:389. 

*S Summa theol., Wa, q. 37, a. 2 ad 1. 


De variis Christi nominibus; PL, 183:136. 
°° Tsa. 9:6. 
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He is our counsellor guiding us in the ordering of our spiritual 
life and in the choosing of our penances, lest our zeal lack discretion 
and our good will, prudence. St. Anselm of Canterbury asks: 


Where can I find counsel? Where, salvation? The angel of the Great 
Counsel who is called Savior, is Jesus; but He is also judge, before whom 
I tremble. Breathe again, O sinner, and be relieved; do not despair, but 
hope in Him whom you fear. Flee to Him, from whom you had fled. You 
have provoked Him by your pride; now, appeal to Him, although you 
may be importunate. 

Jesus, Jesus, for Thy name’s sake, do unto me according to Thy name. 

Jesus, Jesus, forget the proud one who provoked Thee, regard the 
miserable one who invokes the sweet name, the delightful name, the name 
that comforts the sinner, the name of blessed hope. What, indeed, is Jesus 
if not Savior? Thus, O Jesus, because of Thyself, be to me a Jesus;>! Thou 
who hast made and remade me. . . by Thy goodness, that Thy work may 
not perish by my iniquity. I beg that my iniquity may not undo what 
Thy omnipotent goodness has done. Recognize in Thy kindness what 
is Thine, and wipe out what is not Thine. 

Jesus, Jesus, have mercy, while there is still time for mercy, that Thou 
mayest not condemn me in the time of judgment. 

If Thou receivest me in the wide bosom of Thy mercy, I will not, O 
Lord, feel oppressed and troubled. Receive me, O most loving Jesus, re- 
ceive me into the number of Thy elect, that with them I may praise and 
glorify Thee with all who love Thy name. 

Jesus must be God for only God can forgive sins. Furthermore, He 
must be God the almighty helper in the war against the enemies of our 
soul, that we may not be overcome once more by our evil inclinations and 
our last state become worse than the first. 

The most important element would be missing, if He were not ‘the 
Father of the world to come,” that by Him may rise to immortality, we 
whom the father of the present world hath brought forth unto death. 

Finally, Jesus the Savior must be the Prince of Peace, who reconciles us 
with the Father. 

The whole life of Our Savior, and thereby the whole liturgical year 
is comprised in these phophetic names of Isaias.? Jesus is wonderful in 
His nativity; He was a counsellor in His preaching; He was God in His 


Sl 


Jesus, esto mihi Jesu” was an inscription found in the catacombs of Rome. 
Through Anselm of Canterbury it may have found a place in hearts of Catholics in 
medieval England. 


°° PL, 184:827. 
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miracles; He was mighty in His passion; He was the father of the world 
to come in His resurrection; He was the Prince of Peace in His eternal 
beatitude.” 5% 


NaMes oF Power AND MERcyY 


St. Bernard** reduces all the names given to God in Sacred Scrip- 
ture to two kinds: those that express mercy and those that herald the 
majesty of might or power. As the Psalmist writes: “Power belongeth 
to God; and mercy to Thee, O Lord.” * With regard to the majesty 
of God, it is written: “Holy and terrible is His name.” °* “And this 
is the name that they shall call Him: The Lord our just one.” ** His 
mercy is expressed in the words: “There is no other name under heav- 
en given to men whereby we must be saved.” °° Again we see an ex- 
pression of mercy in our Lord’s words to His friends, “You call Me 
Master, and Lord”;*® for it is an act of mercy to teach. 


Thus in the name of Jesus the terrible thunder of the “I am the 
Lord thy God,” © is changed into a name that is like soothing oil; 
“servants” are called “friends,” ®! and the news of the Resurrection 
was not brought to the “disciples,” but to “His brethren.” © 


“Thy name is like oil poured out.” ® So great is the abundance of 
His mercy that His nature is not merely an outpouring, but an empty- 
ing of Himself, “He emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant.” * 


Peter Damian® writes: 


I am beyond myself with joy, that Majesty “emptied” itself and came 
upon the nature of my flesh and blood, to make me, a wretch, share the 
riches of His glory, not for an hour, but forever. My Lord becomes my 
brother; the affection of the brother overcame the fear of the Lord. Lord 
Jesus, willingly do I perceive you reigning in heaven; more willingly do 
I perceive you being born on earth; most willingly do I contemplate you 








Med. 2; PL, 188:725. 8 Acts 4:12. * Matt. 28:10. 
* Serm. in Cant., Sermo 15. _® John 13:13. Cant. 1:2. 
Ps, 61:12. © Exod. 20:2. * Phil. 2:7. 
 Ibid., 110:9. ® John 15:14 f. ® PL, 144:850. 


Jer. 23:6. 
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sustaining the cross, the nails, and the lance. This outpouring of yourself, 
seizes my affection and the memory of them makes my heart regain 
strength. . . . It is a sermon, alive and full of energy, penetrating deeper 
than any two-edged sword, “reaching the very division between soul and 
spirit, between joints and marrow.” ° 


“As many as received Him He gave them power to be made the 
sons of God, to them that believe in His name.” * If we are “children” 
of God, we are also “brothers” of Christ, heirs of God and coheirs 
of Christ. “That He may be the first-born among many brethren, the 
virgin most blessed gave us this brother.” “* The Feast of the Holy 
Name is for that reason the name day of every one belonging to the 
great brotherhood of Christ. When the Word made flesh was called 
Jesus on the day of His circumcision, the name of every one of us 
was called in His name, for we are baptized in His name. This is the 
fulfillment of the promise made to Abraham, when he and his family 
were circumcised as a token of his faith.°® “As many of you as have 
been baptized in Christ have put on Christ. . . . You are all one in 
Christ Jesus . . . indeed the seed of Abraham.” 7° 

The Feast of the Holy Name is thus also the day of the declaration 
of our freedom, for the service of Christ Jesus is a service of sonship 
and as such a service of nobility and of freedom; to serve Christ is 
to reign. “You have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear; 
but you have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: 


Abba, Father.” ™ 


His Name; Or Pourep Forru 


We read in the Canticle of Canticles: “Thy name is as oil poured 
out.” ” Not without purpose, says St. Bernard, did the Holy Spirit 
compare the name of the Bridegroom with ointment poured out. Oil, 
he points out, has three distinct qualities:** it shines, it nourishes, and 
it anoints. The same is characteristic of the holy name. It is light, 


* Heb. 4:12. Gal. 3:27-29. 
* John 1:12. ™ Rom. 8:15. 
* PL, 207:580. Cant. 1:2. 

” PL, 94:56. PL, 144:850. 
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food, and medicine. It shines when preached; it nourishes when med- 
itated upon; it soothes and anoints when called upon. 


Why did the great light of faith suddenly penetrate the whole 
world, if it were not because of the preaching of the name of Jesus? 
Has not God in the light of this name called us into His wonderful 
light? “You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. 
Walk then as children of the light. For the fruit of the light is in all 
goodness and justice and truth.” ™ 


That name we must bring before the heathen and their rulers.” 
“Put on the armor of light!” * “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazar- 
eth, arise and walk,” 7 said Peter to the lame man. It was as if light- 
ning leaped from his mouth, when he called upon the name that was 
named by the mouth of God; “and forthwith his feet and soles re- 
ceived strength.” 


St. Bernard continues: 7® 


The name of Jesus is not only light, it is also food. Does it not bring 
comfort to you, every time you recall it to your mind? . It gives relief 
to your tired senses; it restores your moral strength; it nln you active, 
brisk, and sprightly; it renews you in goodness ‘a cleanses your affec- 
tions. . . . Dry and stale is food that is not spiced and flavored with oil 
and wie, If you write, I cannot relish your letter unless I read therein the 
name of Jesus. Neither can I enjoy a conversation if the name of Jesus is 
not made mention of. 

The name of Jesus is honey in my mouth, song in my ear, music in my 
heart. 

Finally, the name of Jesus is medicine. Jesus is the great healer. If you 
suffer from ailments of body or soul, come to Him. Your faith may not 
be strong enough, then pray: “Lord, help my unbelief,”’® and go to Him, 
and see, that Jesus is the healer. 

Are you in distress? Come to the heart of Jesus, and, as the light of His 
name comes forth, the fog lifts and soon all is brilliant sunshine. 

Is one of you weak and wavering, and running downward in despair 
into the snares of death? Call on the name of life, and you will recover 
to life. 


Who has not felt hardness of heart, listlessness of soul, weariness of mind, 





* Eph. 5:8 f. Rom. 3:6. "PL, 76:793. 
* Acts 9:15, ™ Acts 3:6. ” Mark 9:23. 
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the indifference of spiritual sloth thaw and flow under the sun of that all- 
saving name? 

Who, calling on the name of Jesus when the spring of tears has dried 
up, has not found it flowing more freely and sweetly? 

Who, invoking that name of strength, when throbbing and trembling 
in danger, did not soon shake off fear and recover confidence and courage? 

Who, tossed and driven hither and thither by the tides of doubt, did 
not suddenly regain certainty with the invocation of that bright name? 


Who, at the brink of collapse in misfortune, did ever fail in fortitude 
at the sound of the name of succor? 


The name of Jesus is ointment for all ailments of body and soul: ‘And 
call upon Me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee’.” °° 


In the name of Jesus a whole generation can raise itself to new 
moral standards, for it restrains the vehemence of anger, checks the 
swellings of pride, heals the wound of malice, quenches the fire of 
lust, moderates the thirst of avarice, and banishes all appetite for that 
which is indecent. 


The name of Jesus calls to mind the ideal man: meek, humble of 
heart, benign, sober, chaste, compassionate, honest, holy in the sight 
of all. At the same time, this perfect man is God Almighty, who 
strengthens me by His help. All this is summoned to my mind when I 
hear the sound of the name of Jesus. 


May the hallowed name of Jesus always be in our hearts; let it be 
the center and motive of all our feelings, thoughts, and actions: “Put 
me as a seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thy arm!” *' In the name 
of Jesus we have a corrective for our actions, to make straight those 
that are evil, and to perfect those that are still imperfect. 


From ignorance, toil, pain, and fear; from grief, war, treason, tor- 
ture, hatred, and fraud; from cruelty, wickedness, and lust; from op- 
pression of the innocent, unrighteous judgments, and violent deeds: 
“from this hell upon earth there is no escape, but through the grace 
of the Savior Christ, our God and Lord. The very name Jesus shows 
this, for it means Savior.” *? 


© Ps, 49:15, 
* Cant. 8:6. 
St. Augustine, The City of God, Bk. XXII; PL, 41:785. 
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His NAME Anp His OFFice 


“The name of Jesus is oil poured out, for Jesus is the anointed of 
the Father.” ** He, the Savior, who brought salvation to His people, 
is the anointed high priest, who reconciles us with the Father, and the 
anointed king, who reunites us to His Father in His kingdom;* for, 
anointed with the chrism of salvation in baptism, we are his “people.” *° 
His office then is in accordance with His name. 

As priest, Jesus is mediator. God and man, He stands between the 
Father and us. Thus all the prayers of the faithful reach the Father 
through His name. The name of Jesus is a name of intercession. “We 
have an advocate with the father, Jesus Christ.” *° The liturgy is wor- 
ship of the Father in the name of Jesus. From apostolic times all litur- 
gical prayers have been directed to the Father through His high priest, 
“through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” In a. p. 152, a little more than a 
hundred years after the crucifixion, St. Justin Martyr wrote: “There 
is no race of men, whether of barbarians or of Greeks, or bearing any 
other name . . . among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not of- 
fered to the Father and Maker of the universe through the name of 
the crucified Jesus.” During the days of the Arian heresy in the fourth 
century the formula “through Christ” was changed by St. John 
Chrysostom into “with Christ,” to show that, though mediator, Christ 
is not subordinate to the Father, but as God is equal to Him. The 
Roman liturgy, however, remained faithful to the ancient term 
“through Jesus Christ,” as related in the Didache, one of the oldest 
Christian documents outside the New Testament. The Gelasian Sac- 
ramentary, an ancient Roman Missal, opens with: “Alpha and Ome- 
ga. In the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” ** 

“If Jesus Christ was not true God,” says Alcuin,** “the universal 
Church all over the world could not be accustomed to pray in all the 
prayers of the solemn Mass: “Through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee in the Unity of the Holy Ghost, God 
world without end.” 


“PG, 333677. 1 John 2:1. 
“PL, 94:34. * PL, 74:1055. 
© St. Peter Chrysologus, serm. 60; PL, 52:367. Adv. Felicem, 1V; PL, 101:178. 
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“The sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me: and there is the way by 
which I will show him the salvation of God.” *° The name of Jesus 
provides a link between the Father and the Church, between the Fath- 
er and the individual soul. Whoever with undaunted faith calls on the 
Father in the name of Christ will obtain his request. “Knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” If we knock at the door, the sweet name 
of Jesus will open and embrace us. “He that loveth Me, shall be loved 
of My Father: and I will love him, and will manifest Myself to him.” * 

The name of Jesus is a name of revelation, for it is written with the 
finger of the Holy Ghost. It leads us into the world of mysteries hidden 
in the bosom of God. He that cherishes the name of Jesus Christ hath 
the key of David,” He that openeth, and no man shutteth; shutteth 
and no man openeth.” * 

The holy name is the key to the school of the Holy Ghost, who 
teaches us the meaning of the Scriptures, that we may penetrate deep- 
er into God’s glory, and may taste in holy contemplation, how sweet 
the Lord is: “For what have I in heaven? and besides thee what do I 
desire upon earth?” * 

No one may presume to come in his own name by the strength of 
his own endeavors to the knowledge of the Scriptures and what they 
contain. Only in the name of Him who called the poor in spirit 
‘blessed,’ can we reach what is hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed to little ones.® 

“In that day there shall be a fountain open to the house of David.” 
That fountain is the mellifluous name of Jesus, for our Redeemer 
chose to be born in the house of David. It is the fountain of good- 
ness, the fountain of light and life; it is filled with the fullness of 
God, swelling into an “overflowing torrent,” “a river of peace.” ** Go 
to it with tears, and be cleansed from your woes. In this fountain 
of mercy David was cleansed, and Mary of Magdala, the sinner. In 
this fountain of love Peter found forgiveness for his denial of the 
Master’s name. By this fountain of life the penitent thief gained 
Paradise.* 


? Ps: 49:23. " Apoc. 3:7; “Luke 10:21. 
© John 14:21. Ps, 72225. “Isa. 66:12. 
* St. Gregory the Great, Hom. in Ezech., Il, 9; PL, 76:940. 
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Tue INESCAPABLE NAME 


St. Bonaventure® thus briefly sums up the glories of the most holy 
name. This name is a name of authority, for it was given by God. It 
is a name of nobility, for it is the name of the incarnate Word. It is a 
name like no other, for it is the name of Jesus, the only Savior of the 
world. 


The name of Jesus manifests His attributes. It shows forth His 
power and so His name is “Lord our God,” * a wonderful name, in- 
deed. “Why askest thou My name, which is wonderful?” ** It man- 
ifests His clemency, and so His name is “God, my Jesus,” * and this 
makes His name lovable: “and all they that love Thy name shall glory 
in Thee.” ?°° It shows forth His justice, and so His name is “The Lord 
our Just one,” *’' and this makes His name terrible: “Holy and terri- 
ble is His name.” 1°? 


We must honor that thrice wonderful name in a threefold manner. 
First of all, we must extol it with humility, as it is the name of the 
maker of all that is, lives, feels, and knows. “All the nations Thou hast 
made shall come and adore before Thee, O Lord: and they shall glor- 
ify Thy name.” ?°* Again we must invoke it with confidence since by 
it the elements of heaven and earth are sustained in being. ““Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” *°* Finally we 
must bless it with joy, since by it all things are governed wisely, sweet- 
ly, mightily, and smoothly: “Blessed be the name of the Lord from 
eternity and for evermore: for wisdom and fortitude are His.” *°° 


His clemency makes His name lovable because it is a name of giv- 
ing. “If you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it 
you.” °° [rt is likewise a name of forgiving. “Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.” *°7 


We must show our love for that lovable name in a threefold way: 
1) by doing for its sake what is praiseworthy. “All whatsoever you 


“ Quaracchi, IX, 140 (1901). ® Hab. 3:18. 2 Ps, 110:9. 5 Dan. 2:20. 
* Deut. 6:4. ea Sei2. 8 Tbid., 85:9. °° John 16:23. 
*Judg. 13:18. me JOR. 23:6: ™ Rom..10:13.. ™ Matt.:3:21. 
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do in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 1°° 
2) by sacrificing all for its sake. “Everyone that hath left house or 
brethren or sisters or father or mother or wife or children or lands for 
My name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold.” 1° 3) by bearing for 
its sake what seems unbearable: “And they indeed went from the 
presence of the council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus.” 1° 

His inflexible justice makes His name terrible for three reasons: 
1) on account of the sublimity of His rule which cannot be resisted. 
“There is none like Thee, O Lord: Thou art great, and great is Thy 
name in might. Who shall not fear Thee, O king of nations?” !! 
2) because of the severity of His zeal which cannot be mitigated. 
“Behold the name of the Lord cometh from afar, His wrath burneth, 
and is heavy to bear”;'* 3) because of the stability of His judgment, 
against which there is no appeal: “According to Thy name, O God, 
so also is Thy praise unto the ends of the earth: Thy right hand is 
full of justice.” ™ 

No one can escape His name. We must make our decision, 1) by 
the assent of “He that doth not believe is already judged: because he 
believeth not in the name of the only-begotten Son of God”;!"* 2) by 
calling on it in hope: “And let them trust in Thee who know Thy 
name: for Thou hast not forsaken them that seek Thee, O Lord”;' 
3) by obeying it in charity: “All they that love Thy name shall glory 
in Thee.” 146 


A Boast AND A Power 


The name of Jesus is a boast of the Christian of yesterday and to- 
day, for it is a shield of power. The modern Christian might well 
repeat the confident cry of one of the fathers of the desert who was 
assaulted by the evil one: “The name of my Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ whom I loved and always love is for me a wall of strength.” ™ 








me pl: 3217. = Jer, 10:6. ™ John 3:10. 
7 Matt. 19:29, “3 Isa. 30:2. Psy ONL. 
Acts $241. “Ps. 47:11. Me bid, 5:12. 


™ Vita S. Abrahae, Eremitae; PL, 73:289. 
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Alcuin gives the reason for man’s confidence in His Redeemer in a 
tract written in defense of the divinity of Jesus Christ: “The Son of 
God substantially born of God possesses all power together with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, but this power was given to the Son of 
the virgin.” 178 
“Could any of the saints do anything without Him who said: “For 
without Me you can do nothing’”?'® Tell me, therefore, how could 
the apostles in the name of Jesus perform such deeds of power, if 
Jesus Himself did not possess power? How could they have cast out 
evil spirits, healed the sick, or recalled the dead to life? Peter said to 
the lame man at the gate of the temple: “In the name of Jesus Christ, 
arise and walk.” ?*° To a man who had not left his bed for eight years, 
because of palsy, Peter said: “Eneas, the Lord Jesus Christ healeth 
thee; arise.” **' St. Paul seeing a girl possessed by the devil, spoke to 
the evil spirit: “I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to go out 
from her.” 1? And he went out the same hour. 


It was Christ Himself who gave, not only His apostles but all His 
disciples, the power to cast out devils and to stem their evil influence. 
“Behold, I have given you power to tread upon serpents and scorpi- 
ons, and upon all the power of the enemy.” ”* As priests, as religious, 
as workers, as scientists, as doctors, as writers, as statesmen, as fathers 
and mothers, we must in the name of Christ do all in our power to 
rescue this world, which belongs to God, from the hands of the god- 
less. St. Athanasius assures us: “When we struggle against the devil 
in the name of Jesus, our Savior fights for us, with us, and in us: and 


the enemy flees as soon as he hears the name of Jesus.” 


The more profound this influence of the name of Jesus upon us, 
the more we will be “in the world but not of the world.” We shall 
not on the one hand be contaminated by the spirit, methods, and 
interests of the world; nor on the other hand shall we keep away 
from it in pharisaical aloofness. As bearers of the name of Jesus 
Christ we shall be what Jesus Christ was to the world which He 
loved with a breaking heart. Only then shall we be Christians in the 


u° Adv. Felicem, 1V; PL, 101:178. 7 Acts 3:6. 122 Thid., 16:18. 
"® John 15:5, 1 Tbid., 9:34. *8Tuke 10:19. 
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true and full meaning of the word, when we are concerned about our 


brother’s welfare, when we are solicitous about the honor to be given 
to the dearest and holiest of names. 

Zeal for the honor of the name of Jesus Christ has always been a 
driving force of the great apostles. St. Dominic interrupted his scanty 
rest three times each night to scourge himself to blood to make repar- 
ation for the offenses committed against the holy name. St. Bona- 
venture says of his spiritual father, St. Francis: ““Whenever he uttered 
or heard the name of Jesus, the joy which filled him interiorly was 
manifested in his exterior. It was as if he tasted some sweet savor, or 
as if some beautiful sound filled his ears.” Great preachers set medieval 
Europe aflame with enthusiasm for the holy name. St. Vincent Ferrer, 
the Angel of the Judgment, “won thousands to the side of law and 
order by stirring in their hearts respect for the divinity of Christ and 
honor for His name.” The holy name of Jesus was “the powerful key- 
word” of St. Bernardine’s reforms; it rang from his lips as a challenge 
against the immoral tendencies of his times. He was continually aware 
of the promise given to the apostles that they could conquer the pow- 
ers of hell by virtue of that name: “The name of Jesus is a short word 
and easily spoken,” he says, “but full of meaning and full of the great- 
est mysteries. All that God has ordained for the salvation of mankind 
is contained in this name. . . . Have faith therefore in the name of 
Jesus, and you shall have grace here on earth, and glory in life ever- 
lasting.” 14 


CoNCLUSION 


We have sung the praises of the holy name from the fathers, doc- 
tors, and theologians of the Church. This is not enough. It must be 
written in our hearts, not as Henry Suso engraved it with a nail in 
his flesh. Rather it must shine forth in our actions, for St. Bernard 
asks: “Of what use is it to you in a closed vessel? It must be poured 


forth into your souls.” '*° For His name must be actual to us as it was 


™ Cf. Franciscan Studies, June and December, 1944. 
** In circumcisione Domini; PL, 183. 
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to the martyrs. As in their time, the attack everywhere on the Church 
today is an attack on that name. But because they knew its worth, 
they stood fast in that faith. So must we. If we do, the Church will 
grow after us as it did after them. “Christ died, and His name did not 
perish. The martyrs died, and the Church increased in the name of 
Jesus Christ and spread to all nations.” ?*° 

ATHANASIUS VAN NoeneEN, O.P. 
St. Anthony’s Priory 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


“St. Augustine, Enarr. in ps. 40; PL, 36:454. 





The Highest Calling 


HE purpose of this paper is to make explicit a real definition of 

religious vocation from a nominal and descriptive definition estab- 
lished by St. Thomas. In his own times St. Thomas was much con- 
cerned with the practical direction of prospective candidates for the 
religious state, so much so that he did not hesitate to engage in con- 
troversy whenever the practices of His beloved Church were ques- 
tioned. Indeed, controversies in the matter of religious vocation were 
the occasion for two of St. Thomas’ opuscula, Contra retrabentes and 
Contra oppugnantes. Both were directed to silence opposition to time- 
honored, traditional practices of the Church; and accordingly they are 
concerned primarily with practical problems rather than with the spec- 
ulative problem of the nature of religious vocation. His opponents did 
not question the true nature of religious vocation. Therefore St. Thom- 
as was not forced to undertake a critical examination of the accepted 
formulas describing the realities involved. He simply accepted, on the 
authority of the Fathers he cites, various descriptions and divisions of 
religious vocation, without establishing a rigid defining formula of the 
various kinds of vocation. 

Owing to controversy today, it has become imperative to elaborate 
these various nominal and descriptive definitions of St. Thomas. During 
the past three decades the very nature and the existence of what St. 
Thomas called an internal religious vocation has been questioned. As 
a consequence practices which constitute a threat to the eternal destiny 
of souls have been proposed as the norms to be followed in the direc- 
tion of candidates for the religious state. It is unfortunate that in a 
matter of this importance precision of thought is not readily obtainable. 
It is not at all an exaggeration to say that to consult the tracts on re- 
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ligious vocation in the classical manuals of moral theology is to court 
confusion, for authors are not agreed, not even on essentials. Is reli- 
gious vocation something internal to man, a grace infused into the soul 
by God; or is it completely external, the invitation of legitimate superi- 
ors to embrace the religious state? Again, granted that a grace is in- 
volved, is this gift of God a special, extraordinary grace; or is it a 
decidedly ordinary grace, one common to the Christian life which 
can be channeled off to carry the candidate into the religious life? 
The various alternatives have their schools of theologians and canon- 
ists insisting on the truth of the selected theory and the falsity and 
dangers of the opposed theories. 


Some theory must be accepted. Some answer must be given to these 
questions about the nature of religious vocation, particularly by those 
who are called upon to direct prospective candidates for the religious 
state. Fruitful principles of practice depend on an accurate determina- 
tion of the realities involved in vocation; lacking this accuracy the 
director must be content with a “muddling-through” policy. We be- 
lieve that St. Thomas can supply for us the precision of thought and 
the accuracy of definition necessary to establish a solid foundation 
for fruitful practical principles in the direction of prospective candi- 
dates for religious life. 


It is in one of his polemical works, Contra pestiferam doctrinam 
retrahentium homines a religionis ingressu, that the foundations of St. 
Thomas’ teaching on the nature of religious vocation are laid. The 
broad and general outlines of his teaching are sketched in his consid- 
eration of the need of taking counsel before entrance into a novitiate. 
Here the Angelic Doctor distinguishes clearly between an external vo- 
cation and an internal vocation. The first external vocations were giv- 
en by Christ to His apostles, and these vocations still re-echo in the 
world, for as Christ said to His apostles: “What I say to you I say 
to all.” Accordingly St. Thomas maintains that a general or universal, 
external vocation to the religious state is extended to all Catholics in 
every age; for “we must accept the words of Christ which are related 


in Sacred Scripture, as if we were hearing them from the mouth of 
the Lord Himself.” 
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As the terminology suggests, this external vocation is distinguished 


from an internal vocation, in which God acts interiorly upon the ra- 
tional faculties of man. This vocation is described variously depend- 
ing upon the text of Scripture or the writings of the Fathers cited by 
St. Thomas as an internal locution by which the Holy Ghost per- 
suades the mind, an internal inspiration, an impetus of grace, an il- 
lumination of reason, an internal instinct. The phrases themselves and 
the context indicate that here internal vocation is taken in an active 
sense of a divine movement in the souls of men. This is vocation 
viewed from God’s side. What is to be said of it on man’s side? Now, 
it is common theological teaching that God respects the nature of the 
creature in operating upon it; and since man is properly rational, we 
may well expect vocation on the part of man to be an act involving 
reason and the exercise of free will. This is exactly what St. Thomas 
singles out as the expression of religious vocation on the part of man, 
an act of intention, “propositum religionis assumendae.” In the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas this internal vocation is of paramount importance. 
In fact, for him it is the only efficacious vocation. Of itself, the ex- 
ternal vocation has no efficacy but that of grasping the attention of 
the mind; it is powerless to bring a man to follow Christ. The barriers 
of the mind and will can be cleared only by an internal divine cal!, 
Hence no one will truly respond to an external vocation if he is not 
equipped with the necessary interior dispositions of mind and will 


effected by the grace of God. 


This is the explicit teaching of St. Thomas on the nature of reli- 
gious vocation. Obviously it is not a fully developed doctrine. That 
would hardly be necessary to carry on the dispute with his contem- 
poraries who accepted his definitions of religious vocation and d'f- 
fered from him only in regard to a few practices. What he has given 
us, however, a nominal definition of religious vocation on the part 
of man and a judgment in regard to its efficacy in relation to external 
vocation, offers a solid foundation for the elaboration of a real defini- 
tion of the nature of religious vocation. 


First of all it is necessary to determine accurately what the nominal 
definition signifies. Propositum religionis assumendae indicates both 
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he distinction of religious vocation from its goal, that is, the embrac- 
ng of the religious state, and the proper mode of defining religious 
vocation. Vocation must be accepted as a motion to a goal, from which 
it is distinct and in terms of which it must be defined, for this is char- 
acteristic of all motions. Since the religious state is embraced with the 
act of pronouncing the vows of religion, vocation’s proper and per- 
fecting goal to which it must be proportioned is the act of religion in- 
volved in pronouncing the vows. 

Again, attention must be given to the word used by St. Thomas to 
express the nature of the human motion involved in religious voca- 
tion, propositum. The term is indicative of the act of will known as 
intention and adds to it the nuance of firmness. A firm intention is the 
English equivalent of propositum. Now, as intention, this act of the 
will must be distinguished from simple volition, i.e., mere complacen- 
cy in the recognition of the religious state as a good and holy thing. 
This latter is not religious vocation. It is simply the natural and neces- 
sary act of the will tending toward the religious state as a recognized 
good. It is a spontaneous, automatic movement of the will to be found 
in every Catholic who understands the nature of religious life. Need- 
less to say, it is the act of will experienced by many Catholic youths 
early in life and fondly remembered by them in later life as their reli- 
gious vocation. Actually it was merely their way of paying tribute to 
the inherent goodness of the religious life. To be attracted to the life 
is not a sufficient sign of vocation. True religious vocation will be 
satisfied with nothing less than an actual intention, the act of willing 
the goal to be attained by the use of the proper means. The act by 
which reason orders to an end is presupposed to intention. Concretely, 
then, religious vocation will be expressed as a desire to do the things 
necessary to become a religious; there may be, of course, some vague- 
ness about what exactly must be done; but the general willingness to 
take these means is present and is characterized by firmness. 

St. Thomas’ nominal definition has proved itself most fruitful as a 
starting point in the inquisition of a real definition. His formula is in- 
dicative of the way to be used in defining vocation, the basic analogy 
of motion toward a goal to be employed, and the generic character 
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of this motion as an act of firm intention. He has insisted, too, upon 
the supernatural character of this intention for it is the expression in 
man of the influence of divine grace upon his faculties. A supernatural 
entity, a grace of God, religious vocation must be; for no one can 
aspire to a supernatural goal without the influence of the supernatural 
principles of divine grace. The precise problem then is clear. The 
elaboration of a real definition of religious vocation involves the de- 
termination of the nature of the grace or graces required to produce 
in man a firm intention to embrace the religious state. 

It is extremely tempting to settle upon an actual grace as constitut- 
ing the nature of religious vocation. Then it would be possible for us 
to leave the matter shrouded in complete mystery. An actual grace is 
the movement of God, and since God’s movements are identical with 
His unknowable substance, we can hardly be blamed for not knowing 
too much about religious vocation. Knowing little or nothing about 
religious vocation, we must work in the dark in counseling. Should 
we make a mistake, even a costly one, we may readily excuse our- 
selves, for after all we are confronted with the mystery of God’s 
grace. Most assuredly there is mystery involved in divine vocation, 
but it is the same mystery involved in every attempt to know some- 
thing about the nature of divine grace. Sooner or later we must come 
face to face with an impenetrable barrier. But why so soon? Why 
must the mystery begin here exactly at the point where the least can 
be known about this mysterious element? Why can we not proceed 
further along the way, using the analogies employed in the theology 
of grace to come to a more fruitful understanding of the mystery of 
religious vocation? 

Certainly the realities of the question demand that we go beyond 
an actual grace. An actual grace is essentially transitory, coming and 
going instanteously. On the other hand, a permanent tractable founda- 
tion is required for religious vocation. Permanency is required, for the 
ultimate end of religious vocation is the embracing of the evangelical 
counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience. In other words, divine 
vocation is perfected and completed when the candidate makes pro- 
fession of vows, a goal attained after the completion of the canonical 
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novitiate. Since the vocation must be accepted as a human motion, a 
motion of will and intellect toward the goal, something may well be 
expected to endure to keep the candidate moving toward that goal. 
Indeed, it is this note of permanency that guarantees the tractable 
character of vocation. We speak of cultivating religious vocation; 
Pope Leo XIII has spoken of God sowing the seed of vocation in the 
generous hearts of young men. Are these meaningless metaphors? Or 
are they efforts to express in an intelligible fashion the enduring 
character of religious vocation? It seems that unless permanency must 
be attributed to vocation in some way, the candidate can hardly be 
said to move toward the goal, and no one can truly be said to cultivate 
vocations. 


Most likely, then, we must exclude an actual grace as the entity that 
constitutes religious vocation, for it lacks the permanency required for 
vocation. This permanency serves also as a signpost indicating that 
the nature of this divine vocation will be found among the virtues, 
for permanency is an attribute of virtue. Fortunately, more than a 
signpost is available to direct the course of the investigation and to 
establish on certain grounds what has already been seen to enjoy 
some probability; vocation to religious life involves one of the vir- 
tues. Nothing less than a principle incorporating into a terse form- 
ula the fundamental notion of a virtue limits the search to the realm 
of these supernatural habits: “Wherever is found a good human act, 
it must correspond to some human virtue.” Simply enough, virtues are 
the proximate principles of good human acts both in the natural and 
in the supernatural order. Since the intention to embrace the religious 
state, religious vocation as it is expressed in man, is definitely a good 
act, it must have as its principle a virtue. Moreover, since the object 
of this act is a supernatural one, the virtue must be one of the infused 
virtues. Generically, therefore, religious vocation consists in an in- 
fused virtue capable of producing the intention of entering the reli- 
gious life. 


The work of singling out this virtue by a process of exclusion may 
be facilitated, indeed completely omitted, in this case. On the basis 
of the common principle that means must be proportioned to ends, 
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the field is narrowed down to the virtue of religion. The end of a 


religious vocation is an act of the virtue of religion; it is most probable 
therefore that the means, religious vocation, must itself be an act of 
the virtue of religion. The certain establishment of this fact requires 
simply the examination of the nominal definition of religious vocation 
to determine whether or not the reality signified by this formula pre- 
serves the formal ratio of the virtue of religion. Propositum religionis, 
the firm intention to embrace the religious state, is the accepted nom- 
inal definition. Mere substitution of the generic notion of the religious 
state as a way of serving God shows that the essential notion of re- 
ligion as service or cult of God must enter into the definition of reli- 
gious vocation. Again, the fact that the virtue of religion is located 
in the will whose elicited act is intention confirms the fact that reli- 
gious vocation which is expressed in man as an intention must be an 
act of will perfected by the virtue that is concerned with the service 
of God. Hence religious vocation must be an act of the virtue of 
religion. 

Specifically, religious vocation is an act of devotion, the primary 
and universal act of the virtue of religion. By the act of devotion man 
offers himself wholly and entirely to God to serve Him. This it ac- 
complishes by promptly dedicating to God the will, the faculty that 
can dedicate everything else. It alone among the acts of the virtue of 
religion has the nuance of total dedication; whereas the other acts 
dedicate a particular faculty to God or offer definite things to Him. 
Thus prayer offers the intellect; adoration, the service of the body, 
sacrifice, external things, and so on. Each act has its own small seg- 
ment of reality for its proper matter. Devotion offers man himself 
to the service of God. It alone, therefore, among the acts of religion 
can meet the demands of religious vocation’s intention to dedicate 
oneself wholly and entirely to the service of God by professing the 
evangelical counsels. 


With the elaboration of the fact that religious vocation is essentially 
an act of devotion, the process of defining by way of successive divi- 
sions of subordinate genera has reached its term. No further qualitative 
distinctions which are the basis of specific distinctions may be made. 
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Such distinctions would have to be found in the formal object of reli- 
gion and its act devotion, which in its simplicity cannot be qualified 
without changing it and thereby demanding a change in the virtue and 
in the act it specifies. Therefore the conclusion of this method of de- 
fining establishes religious vocation as essentially an act of devotion. 


Yet we can not stop here. Devotion is the universal act of religion, 
inseparable from all the acts of this virtue. Accordingly, religious vo- 
cation must be distinguished in some way from all the other acts of 
the virtue of religion which include devotion and from simple acts of 
devotion itself. Surely there is a world of difference between being 
devout in a single act that is accomplished in a comparatively brief 
time and devotedly pledging oneself to a prompt service of God in all 
the acts of one’s life. Accordingly some basis of distinction must be 
uncovered. 


Qualitative distinctions in regard to the formal object of the virtue 
of religion, as has been indicated, are impossible; for these distinctions 
change the object and consequently the virtues and acts specified. 
Likewise to assign a numerical distinction by reason of time and cir- 
cumstances alone would be an evasio elenchi, for being devoted in a 
single act differs radically from being devoted for one’s whole life. A 
quantitative notion, that of degrees of intensity, offers a valid basis for 
distinguishing religious vocation from the ordinary acts of devotion. 
On this basis the conclusion of this investigation into the nature of 
religious vocation establishes religious vocation as an interior act of 
devotion, distinguishable from other acts of devotion by reason of its 
intensity. All of which requires considerable explanation. 

“Intense act” as used here does not have the same signification this 
phrase and its equivalent “more fervent” have, when they are used to 
describe the act disposing to an increase of charity and the other vir- 
tues. This latter signification would demand that an increase of char- 
ity accompany the act of devotion which is religious vocation. Al- 
though this remains in the realm of the possible, still there is no neces- 
sary connection between divine vocation and an increase of charity, 
just as there is no necessary relation between devotion and increased 
charity. In fact, although devotion can dispose to greater charity, it 
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is charity that is the cause of devotion, and greater charity the cause 
of greater devotion. Accordingly “intense act” does not indicate the 
fervent act that is accompanied be an increase of virtue. 

Rather the phrase simply means that religious vocation, because it 
has a superior object, the religious state, than the objects of simple 
acts of devotion, must itself be a greater act, i.e., one which fulfills 
more perfectly the potentialities of the eliciting virtue by bearing up- 
on a greater object than is found in any of its other acts. Although the 
word “intense” is not used commonly in this sense in theology, still 
the reality is present and must be denominated. As a matter of fact 
the usage here is completely in accord with the principles of St. Thom- 
as. As he indicates, the intensity of qualities, habits, and virtues has an 
objective reference. Thus we speak of a man of great strength and 
ability precisely because he can do many and difficult things. This ref- 
erence to the greatness of the object is maintained here. Involving a 
greater object than the ordinary objects of religion, therefore, reli- 
gious vocation requires a greater or more intense act of devotion than 
simple acts of devotion. On this basis religious vocation must be termed 
the most intense act possible to the virtue of religion; for it is con- 
cerned with religion’s greatest object, the religious state, which fulfills 
perfectly the virtue of religion’s power to dedicate a man totally to 
divine service. This is, therefore, precisely what constitutes a religious 
vocation: a most intense act of devotion intending religion’s greatest 
object, the religious state. 

This conclusion derived from an objective consideration of religious 
vocation reveals the necessity of considering religious vocation from 
the point of view of its subjective conditions, its material factors. Be- 
cause religious vocation is the act of a moral virtue, it requires previ- 
ous prudent judgment to establish the medium in accord with the 
individual’s capacity to attain the proposed object. Furthermore, be- 
cause religious vocation is an act of the virtue of religion, religion’s 
medium must be established on the basis of an individual’s capacity to 
pay his debt to God and God’s willingness to accept man’s tokens as 
payment on man’s debt. Again, because religious vocation is an in- 
tense act of devotion, the subject must have the spiritual factors neces- 
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sary to produce the intensity of this act. Consequently attention must 
be given to those elements which constitute the human faculty, the 
elements which account for the intensity of the act of devotion, the 
elements which make the religious life desirable to a subject even as 
they make it possible for him reasonably to aspire to the religious 
state. It is these elements that constitute on the part of the subject the 
material factors of religious vocation. 


We are looking for various elements which simultaneously render 
the subject suitable for the religious life, make the religious life de- 
sirable to the subject, and make it possible for him to produce the in- 
tensity of the act required for religious vocation. All this must be 
accomplished without involving any change in the virtue eliciting reli- 
gious vocation, the virtue of religion, and without involving neces- 
sarily any increase in the intensity of the virtue itself. The act will 
vary in intensity, but not the virtue. Theology knows of but one ele- 
ment of a virtue that meets these requirements, the material factor of 
a virtue called by St. Thomas the inclination of a virtue to its act. 


By reason of this material factor the moral virtues can produce acts 
of greater or less intensity at different times in the same individual 
without varying the degree of the virtue. It is this inclination to the 
act of a particular virtue that explains why “one man can be more 
prompt to the act of one virtue than to the act of another.” It sup- 
plies, too, the reason why one saint’s life will provide a splendid model 
for one virtue, and another saint’s difficulties in performing the acts 
of this virtue may be a consolation to others experiencing similar dif- 
ficulties. But especially it explains why individuals are more ready 
and willing and suitable to perform the acts of one virtue and, at 
times, more intensely than usual. 

This material factor of the virtues, the inclination to their acts, has 
a congerie of causes. St. Thomas lists four: dispositions of nature (in- 
dividual nature), gifts of grace, habitual ways of acting, and good 
judgment. These elements are what constitute the human faculty, the 
essential factor required on the part of man to establish the virtue of 
religion’s medium. They are the factors, too, that can account for the 
intensity of the act of devotion which constitutes religious vocation. 
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The accurate determination of the exact nature of each of these 
elements may be effected quite readily by an analysis of the religious 
state and the demands it will place upon candidates. In regard to three 
of the factors, natural dispositions, mental ability, and character have 
been codified into a list of requirements affecting the validity or 
liceity of entrance into the various religious institutes. We need not 
here analyze these factors; we may content ourselves with the obser- 
vation that these factors, while definitely contributing to the genesis 
of a religious vocation by establishing a candidate’s suitability for re- 
ligious life and making the life desirable to him, do not exercise their 
influence independently of the fourth factor, gifts of grace. We are 
concerned here with a state of life and, while although the religious 
state has its human side and its juridicial facet, it is essentially a spirit- 
ual, supernatural reality affording the individual the opportunity to 
take his stance in relation to God. As a state, it has as its essential core 
the grace of Christ the head as it is participated in His members. Es- 
sential to the object and end, the state of life, gifts of grace must also 
enter into the act or means by which this state is attained and aspired to. 


We have already determined the essential grace required, the act of 
devotion. Now we are seeking for a grace or series of graces which 
render the individual capable of meeting the demands of the religious 
life and actually desirous of embracing this way of life with a desire 
that can account for the intensity of devotion required for religious 
vocation. This it must do without demanding on the part of the sub- 
ject an advanced degree of virtue, for the religious life is not reserved 
for saints: nor may it necessarily involve an increase in charity and the 
other virtues, as already indicated. 

From the point of view of the object, evidently, if this grace is to be 
considered necessary for religious vocation, some factor necessarily 
connected with the religious state must demand its presence in an in- 
dividual in such a way that without it religious vocation is rendered 
impossible. What grace or graces fulfill these requirements? 

It is of course impossible to eliminate from the way of divine provi- 
dence the fact that God occasionally makes His will so manifest that 
there can be no doubt about it in an individual mind. The case of St. 
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Paul, whose vocation involved being thrown to the ground, illustrates 
this kind of vocation, so extraordinary that it must remain always a 
way which men must neither expect nor have a right to claim. 


Again, in some instances there are under the impetus of grace an 
illumination of mind and a movement of will so powerful that the 
soul seems to be moved to the service of God without any previous 
deliberation or counsel. Those summoned know only this: they wish 
to be religious. They have no ready answer for the question: “Why?” 
Some theologians, however, can tell them why they have no answer 
and at the same time offer a sound explanation of why they have a 
religious vocation. A superhuman element is at work in them, the in- 
spiration of the gift of piety in an advanced state. Piety, which renders 
a man docile to the Holy Spirit in matters of divine worship, like 
every gift in the advanced stages goes beyond actions that are com- 
manded to those that are counseled. It is recognized that this gift in 
its advanced stages can prompt a man to give himself over wholly 
and entirely to the service of God, an intention that becomes effi- 
cacious in the religious life. 


Both an extraordinary actual grace and the gift of piety in its ad- 
vanced stages thus can account for the intensity of the act of devotion 
which constitutes religious vocation. Neither, however, can be singled 
out as the proper and immediate cause. The actual grace is an extraor- 
dinary element. The gift of piety does produce the effect of greater 
intensity of devotion, and in its advanced stages looks for its objects 
among the counsels of perfection, but piety can hardly be called a 
univocal cause of devotion, i.e., one to which the effect is assimilated 
in nature. The act of devotion as an act of a virtue should be under 
the control of reason and will; the gifts prompt one to act in a way 
superior to reason and will, a way con-natural not to man but to God. 
Piety’s action, then, in this matter is after the manner of an analogical 
or equivocal cause, a cause superior in nature to the effect produced. 
Consequently there is still need to uncover an immediate, univocal 
principle of the intensity of devotion required for religious vocation. 

As has been indicated, intensity as used to qualify devotion signifies 
that the act of devotion has for its object the greatest of the objects 
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falling under the virtue of religion. To effect intensity in this act, 
therefore, is to incline the will, the subject of religion, to this superior 
object not merely under the aspect of service to God, for religion it- 
self attains the object under this formality, but precisely as superior 
service. An effect in the order of execution, this element of directing 
the will to an object under the aspect of great or difficult is also an 
object in the order of intention and specification. Specifically it is the 
object of the virtue of magnanimity. It is magnanimity, therefore, the 
virtue which inclines to the great acts of all the virtues, that accounts 
for the intensity of the act of devotion which constitutes religious vo- 
cation. Magnanimity is the principal material factor of religious voca- 
tion; it is the subjective condition for religious vocation. 


3ecause of its primary act of tending to great and difficult things, 
magnanimity without doubt is the virtue accounting for the in- 
tensity of the act of devotion which constitutes religious vocation. 
Simply enough, the religious life is essentially a great way of life; it 
is a total dedication to God; it is a holocaust, a zealous, studied pur- 
suit of perfection. Greatness is inseparable from its essence. Greatness 
of soul, or magnanimity, must be found in the candidate who aspires 
to the religious life. 


By way of summary, we submit that the objective consideration 
of religious vocation established it as a most intense act of devotion; 
the subjective consideration resulted in the presentation of magnan- 
imity as an indispensable condition for religious vocation. Combined, 
these two elements establish religious vocation on the human side as 
an act of devotion in a magnanimous mode. Accordingly religious 
vocation may be defined as the intention of an individual elicited by 
the virtue of religion to dedicate himself promptly and unreservedly 
(generously, or magnanimously) to the great and difficult service of 
God entailed in fulfilling the three vows of religion concerned with 
the evangelical counsels of perfection. It is believed that this real 
definition of religious vocation in terms of devotion and magnan- 
imity is an explanation of the nominal or descriptive definition given 
to this divine invitation by St. Thomas: propositum religionis. 
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The acceptance of this definition opens the way to the elaboration 
of many fruitful norms and principles directive of prospective candi- 
dates to the religious state. First of all, the characteristic effects of de- 
votion and magnanimity have been detailed by St. Thomas, and serve 
as signs of religious vocation. Again, the causes and conditions of 
devotion and magnanimity have been clearly indicated by St. Thomas, 
and can readily be used as means of cultivating religious vocation. 
Lastly, St. Thomas has determined the precise factors that can impede 
devotion and magnanimity and thereby exercise a detrimental effect 
upon religious vocation. Presence of these impediments may well be 
the occasion of doubts concerning vocation, and obviously a knowl- 
edge of their influence upon vocation will be of great value to a 
counselor; while a knowledge of the means to remove these impedi- 
ments will be of great service in swelling the ranks of the great 
servants of God. 

Epwarp P. Farrett, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
Washington, D. C. 





Book Reviews 


THE LOVE OF GOD AND THE CROSS OF JESUS. VOL. II 
By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

Translated by Sister Jeanne Marie, O.P. 

Herder, 461 pages, $6.00 


After an interval of three years, the second and final volume of L’amour 
de Dieu et la croix de Jésus makes its appearance in English. The author 
is sufficiently well known, but a word may be said about this particular 
work. The French original was first published in book form in 1929, 
many of the chapters having already appeared in La vie spirituelle as arti- 
cles, a fact which helps to explain the diversity of the last chapters in the 
book. The date is worth noticing, as it shows that The Love of God oc- 
cupies a middle position between ‘the author's Christian Perfection (1923) 
and his definitive work The Three Ages (1938). (We refer to these works 
by their English titles.) 

The title of this present work owes its inspiration to La croix de Jésus, 
a beautiful book written by Louis Chardon (1595-1651). The author, like- 
wise a Dominican theologian, develops in admirable fashion the Augus- 
tinian Amor meus pondus meum: the grace of Christ acted as the princi- 
ple of two forces which drew Him, the one to glory, the other to the 
cross; a deep happiness and peace, coupled with an ardent desire for 
the cross as a means for man’s salvation (pp. 159, 177), pervaded Christ's 
soul. St. John of the Cross, who died just before Chardon was born, would 
draw souls to a love of suffering by showing how it was a purifying means 
toward the divine union, but Chardon draws souls to love suffering by 
emphasizing our Lord’s own love for the cross. At the same time, Father 
Garrigou endeavors to show that this doctrine is in perfect keeping with 
the writings of the other mystics; an imposing bibliography could be com- 
piled of all the mystical writers that appear in these pages. 

“What goes on inside those cloister walls?” asks a suspicious modern 
world. The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus makes an attempt to 
answer this question. In this work, as in the author’s others, the mysterious 
life of the spirit is minutely examined, and its laws and workings are 
carefully analyzed. The same guiding thread appears as in his other books: 
the substance of the mystical life is a normal development of the super- 
natural principles given the soul in baptism. In this life, that is, inside 
those walls, there are two distinct (but complementary) processes at work: 
mortification and illumination, and these are to be found at every step of 
the way. After the active purification of the senses comes the “teething 
period,” when along with a strong desire for God (the result of the be- 
ginnings of infused contemplation), there ensues a period of aridity, or the 
passive purification of the senses. God seems far removed from the soul, 
which dn ds great difficulty in meditating, and fears lest it is in some way 
remiss toward God. In reality it is a time of positive progress, for God at 
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this point gives His graces to the soul in a higher way which is beyond 
the reach of the senses. 

What is actually taking place is this: the divine agent whose proper 
sphere the supernatural is, assumes more and more the guidance of the 
soul in this (to the soul) strange new land; as a result of His increasingly 
active guidance, the soul begins to lead a new and higher kind of life, in 
which the senses and their activity become less and less active. For all that 
this time is one of “promotion,” it is a real ordeal, and the “patient” has 
need of a good director to tell him what is happening, to interpret the 
signs aright and so help him avoid self-deception and grow in substantial 
devotion. Such a “state,” i.e., of passive purification of the senses, may go 
on for years (p. 72, note 58). 

Still another night awaits the soul which is made more holy and whole- 
some by the previous purification; this time it is the night of the soul, of 
which St. John of the Cross has given us the classical description. It is the 
time for the intellect and will to j purified and cleansed of imperfections, 
and this is carried out by the “strong lye” (p. 101) of this night. The lights 
previously received by the soul are dimmed out. By what? By a light so 
much more intense that it makes all previous illuminations appear to be 
darkness (pp. 116 f.). In this dark night the soul discerns nothing; but 
while it cannot see, it is being drawn nearer and nearer to the infinite great- 
ness and purity of God. Faith, hope, and charity are all thoroughly purified 
in this way, and the last purification is the darkest of all; yet it is but the 
prelude to the “transforming union with God” (p. 170). 

Should people living within “those cloister walls” know of these things 
in a speculative as well as experiential way? Of course. “Lack of knowledge, 
together with its imaginings and terrifying thoughts, causes a cross un- 
paralleled, bowing down the heart and breaking courage (pp. 181 f.).” A 
cautious, penetrating understanding on the part of the director will be of 
great assistance (pp. 190 ff.). 

In this brief notice it is evidently impossible to do complete justice to 
a book as thorough as this, so the reader must be left to do his own dig- 
ging.! If he perseveres he will amass, for his pains, a valuable comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the strong currents of — life which flow so mys- 
teriously on within those cloister walls. Such knowledge is not to be gained, 
nor appreciated, all at once, but by repeated study, experience, and age 
(cf. the wise note, p. 239). 

Like volume one, this volume is well translated and reads along pleasant- 
ly. In this translator Father Garrigou seems to have found one of his better 
translators, and her talents would be put to further excellent use if she were 
to turn them now to Chardon’s Croix de Jésus. The book is well edited 
also, and the reviewer could glean only two errors: the notes on p. 31 are 
wrong as they stand, and on p. 133, line 12, read genuine for geniune. 

Ricuarp T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
Barry College . 
Miami, Florida 

*“Men climb the Alps and risk their lives to stand on Mount Blanc and look down 
on the glaciers. We should be willing to accept much to enter into true intimacy 
with God” (p. 30), apropos of the passive purification of the senses. 
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OUR HAPPY LOT 

By Aurelio Espinosa Polit, S.J. 
ranslated by William J. Young, S.J. 

Herder, 258 pages, $3.50. 


To bring the individual and society back to God presupposes a perfec- 
tion in the apostle that is beyond purely human rightness. Over and above 
the nearly perfect “vessel of clay,” the apostle must reveal the features of 
Jesus Christ; not superimposed, but shining through the deeds he per- 
forms. If this is true of the lay apostle, it is the foremost and distinguish- 
ing mark of the priest-apostle. 


Our Happy Lot might well be designated as the biography of a voca- 
tion to the sacerdotal apostolic life, authenticated by the words of Christ 
Himself, and written by one who knows, saa and loves his priest- 
ly religious vocation. 


A vocation is a personal, intimate, particularized gift of God; yet there 
are certain basic truths identical to all vocations. It is these that Father 
Espinosa re-interprets for all who are the sons of God’s predilection. The 
interior history of the sacerdotal vocation begins in eternity, in the pre- 
destination of God the Father, who places aunties race in the way of 
His chosen one; Christ invites; the individual accepts the invitation; Christ 
accepts him, instructs and promises to defend this His colaborer. Thus 
without the impairment of human freedom the work of God has come to 
the first stage of fruition in the soul of the apostle. 


There remains now the realization of God’s plan through the apostle’s 
formation of himself for fruitful action. The essentials considered in this 
part of the treatise may be summed up in “daily association with Christ, 
so that the watchword may be the sacramental utterance, “With Him.” 
Against the sudden dread, the fears, and the knowledge of a person’s in- 
siames that must sometimes come to one who is preparing for Christ’s 
commission, “Labor with Me,” the author proposes these thoughts: “It is 
not thy work, but Mine .. . it must be done as Mine; it must be done by 
Me. I am looking for instruments that are clearly aware that they are in- 
struments.” Yet the instruments will not be passive; there will be strug- 

les, persecutions, contradictions, a pitched battle, at times, when tyrann 
is imposed from without; there will be the ordinary circumstances of life 
that often call for generous courage; there will be the temptations, the 
misery of falls, like so many “little crevices through which the precious 
ointment of happiness may trickle,” that will require supernatural aid. 
That the instrument may be shaped to serve its purpose, the apostle has 
two fundamental and powerful helps: to live enuelions to “that law of 
life in which whim and caprice have no part; and to have recourse to the 
one unfailing intercessor, one with the “heart of a mother’s compassion, 
Mary, Queen of Apostles.” 


In the considerations which follow, Father Espinosa presents the funda- 
mental law of apostolic action, embodied in the words of Christ: “I am 
the vine; you are the branches; if a man lives on in Me, and I in him, then 
he will bear much fruit.” 
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But supernatural fruitfulness in the work of the apostolate demands yet 
another twofold and constant action on the part of the apostle: mortifi- 
cation, which removes obstacles to divine grace, and prayer and the re- 
ception of the sacraments wherein is born love for Christ, such as will 
enable the individual to say lovingly to all souls, “I am come upon an 
errand to you from my Master, Christ.” 

The author makes no claim to any special discovery in this treatise on 
the preparation of the apostolic omen His intent purpose is the renewal 
of spirit in the modern apostle that the work of Christ may be spread with 
unstinted generosity. This, too, he states as the purpose of the many and sig- 
nificant Scripture quotations so profusely embodied in his own exposition 
of the subject. 

Written essentially for priests, the book is not, however, exclusively for 
them. Religious not priests, and lay men and women engaged in apostolic 
work should also find these pages = for spiritualizing their activities. 

The book may have yet another influence. If those who view the life of 
a priest on purely natural levels, those influenced by a certain secularist 
trend in literature, could be persuaded to read its pages with an open mind 
and a little faith, they should profit sublimely from this treatise on the 
dignity of the priesthood and the mission of the priest-apostle. 

Sister M. Ceteste, O.P. 
Dominican College 
Racine, Wisconsin 





JESUS CHRIST, HIS LIFE, HIS TEACHING, AND HIS WORK 
By Ferdinand Prat, S.J., translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

2 vols., 1121 pages, $12. 


Only in the Middle Ages did men begin to write the life of Jesus Christ. 
Up to that time the Gospels and the living tradition of the Church were 
sufficient to attract the hearts of all Christians to Him. Even in the Middle 
Ages a Life of Christ was more a commentary or meditation on the Gospel 
than a Life in the modern sense. But after the Middle Ages, especially 
after the weakened and decadent faith of the Reformation gave rise to 
rationalism many arbitrary lives of Jesus have been written. Some have 
been written by the hesitant with little faith. Others have been written by 
the positive with no faith. Both would make of Jesus a sage, a philosopher, 
or a patriot, a philanthropist, or a moralist and even a natural saint. For 
some He is something more than man, but a good deal less than God. For 
others He is simply a man with an oman vision and an unusual 
love for His fellow man. For neither is He the Son of God. 

A Life of Jesus may be written by a skeptic or a saint; the kind of life 
it becomes depends on the exegesis of the author. There is the traditional 
exegesis of those who believe and the revolutionary exegesis of those who 
do not. Unbelievers deny the supernatural or at least see no intervention 
of the supernatural in the natural order. Thus they do not see God in 
Jesus Christ. They do not deny necessarily that God exists or that He 
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created the world, but they do deny that God exists in Jesus. For them 
Jesus is not the Son of God. A Life of Jesus from this point of departure 
may be written with a great show of erudition, and usually is, but it does 
not inspire great confidence in any one, for it is not a Life of Jesus, but a 
conclusion of an exegete who proposed to write according to a precon- 
ceived plan. These lives are rather a historical romance than history. To 
this ak of course, there must be a bold manipulation of texts, or a hardy 
rejection of some of them. The resulting Life is a liberal exegetical con- 
clusion and not a historical survey. 

An exegete who believes proceeds otherwise. His point of departure 
is an act of faith, but it is an act of faith in the omniscience and infalli- 
bility of God, and not an act of faith in the infallibility and omniscience 
of one’s own reason. By a sincere act of faith he already sees the divin- 
ity and humanity in Jesus and humbly prostrates before this mystery. 
With this as a point of departure he tries to understand and depict the 
character of Jesus as it unfolds in His work. Jesus in His humanity is clear- 
er to our vision and more accessible to our investigation and research. He 
is not a mere man nor simply a perfect man with an extraordinary gift of 
filial piety, nor merely a wise and liberal moralist, nor a Galilean idol, nor 
a revolutionary after the manner of a Marxist cult. He is a prophet and 
more than a prophet, for to Him all prophecies tend. He announced that 
He was the ean awaited Messiah. He died on the cross to confirm this 
announcement. This is the Jesus of Catholic tradition with His ardent 
zeal for the reign of God, His Father, and with His indignation and anger 
directed against those who despised or spurned that reign. This is the 
Christ of the Gospels. 

The Life of Jesus by Father Prat follows, as one would suppose, this 
traditional exegesis. It is not an innovation; there is no new theory ad- 
vanced about the personality of Jesus. There is no brilliant combination 
of mythical or mystical vaporings; it is a Life founded on fact. Nor is it 
written with any direct reference to the attacks of rationalism, nor to the 
conclusions of special criticism. It is the Christ of the Gospels, the Son of 
God incarnated in a nature perfectly human, except for sin. It places Him 
in His historical setting, in the midst of His people, as molded by the soil 
and the age. It is a Life of Jesus Christ, the God-man, from the Gospels, 
and not a fantasy of the imagination in a framework of research and 
erudition. 

To write a Life of Christ from the Gospels supposes that the author 


understands the Gospels and can rewrite them. Someone has said that 


whoever thinks himself capable of rewriting the story of the Gospels does 
not understand them. This in a sense is true, for there are four Gospels 
of the one Christ, four presentations of the one Jesus Christ, the God-man, 
by writers who are merely human although they were moved and wrote 
under a special divine impulse. It is difficult to emnnniee these accounts. 
Against any harmony that can be devised, plausible objections can be 
urged. The chronology is not too certain, for the Gospel notices are too 
incomplete to render certainty absolute. But this does not exclude the at- 
tempts which have been made and are —— made to present the sub- 
stance of their story. This has not been done finally. Nor can it be, for the 
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subject of the story is Jesus Christ who “is the same, yesterday and today, 
yes, and forever.” He is the same Christ, but His sublimity can never be 
wholly encompassed, for His divinity will always be worthy of an eter- 
nal contemplation, and His humanity in every age will always appear 
under a more glowing aspect. He w vill always be worthy of, and even 
demand, a new portraiture. 

Father Prat was well prepared to present a new portraiture. His whole 
life was devoted to the leas and teaching of Sacred Scripture. He began 
his Oriental studies in Beirut and from there made many excursions into 
the Holy Land. He taught Scripture for many years and produced many 
exegetical works, among them the well known Theology of Saint Paul. 
He was a consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. He was well 
acquainted with the Gospels, with the works of the Fathers, and with the 
great —— notably Maldonatus. He was always zealous for the prog- 
ress of biblical science and impatient with those who were too conserva- 
tive, but his orthodoxy was never questioned. He was a man of deep 
knowledge and simple faith. 

The Gospels are the source of the Life of Christ, and there is no sub- 
stitute for a direct contact with the Gospel itself. But the Gospels are 
not biographies of Christ. The material in them abounds with gaps. Chron- 
ology and topography are barely sketched. Cannot these gaps be filled in 
from other sources? Are there any other sources? In a short, but lucid 
introduction to the Life, Father Prat evaluates these other sources and 
concludes that there are no other sources. 

The profane authors of the time provide only assing bits of informa- 
tion, and this about a sect that was gaining adh herents in the Greco- 
Roman world of the time. These pagan authors do not tell us anything 
about the person of Jesus, and therefore they are of slight interest to the 
historian of Jesus. They do, however, silence the fantastic assumption that 
Jesus was merely a myth. 

Jewish and rabbinical writings have little of historical worth. The famous 
passage concerning Jesus in the text of Josephus is striking, but it is of 
doubtful authenticity. Although the manuscripts have the passage and 
therefore favor its authenticity, the earliest of the three dates only from 
the eleventh century. In the Talmud there is very little devoted to Jesus. 
Perhaps this is a conspiracy of silence, for we know from the Fathers 
that there was a skillful and heated campaign against Him. But the refer- 
ences in the Talmud have little or no historical value, although they add 
interest to a historical picture of the time of Christ; by comparison or 
contrast, some light might be thrown on New Testament times. 

An examination of the Koran and the apocryphal Gospels yields no 
happier results. Mohammed, it is true, insisted on the perpetual virginity 
of Mary, and perhaps on her Immaculate Conception, but these are echoes 
of authentic Christian belief of this remote period. Whatever else he 
knew about Christ he drew from the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, or 
from the Apocrypha. For the most part the Apocrypha were written by 
Christians and are earlier than the oldest rabbinical writings, but they 
hardly have greater value. They aim at supplementing the early years of 
the Savior and the days after the Resurrection. The Latin Church, with 
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St. Augustine and St. Jerome, condemned the ns although St. 


Jerome stated in one of his letters that some pearls coul 
mire. 

What is the authority of the Agrapha, or the brief sayings of Jesus not 
found in the canonical Gospels? St. Paul cites two or three of them, one 
in his discourse to the elders of Ephesus, and perhaps one or two others 
in his epistles. Catalogues of hundreds of these sayings have been made. 
They are gathered from the writings of the Fathers of the Church, from 
the papyri discovered in Egypt, and even from the Koran and the Tal- 
mud. But they have little value; few of them stand up under criticism, 
and most of them are spurious. Some critics hold for the authenticity of 
five or six of these sayings; others for thirteen or sixty eight, but, while 
the sayings might be curious and in accord with the personality and dig- 
nity of the Savior and His teaching, they throw little light on the life 
of Jesus. 

Evidently, therefore, the only authentic and valuable sources for the 
historian of Jesus are the four canonical Gospels; outside of these sources 
there is very little material that is useful for a Life of Christ. The histor- 
ian of Christ, however, must understand the Gospels. He must know the 
purpose, characteristics, and style of each. He must appreciate the Synop- 
tic problem and the relation of each Synoptic to the others, and their 
combined relation to the Gospel of St. John. St. John chooses to narrate 
only his favorite memories in accordance with his purpose. St. Mark de- 
pends chiefly on oral tradition. Sometimes St. Luke draws on oral tradi- 
tion and sometimes on previous writings. St. Matthew’s Gospel is tradi- 
tional and Palestinian in character. The three Synoptics treat of the same 
subject, yet resemble one another very little, and St. John not at all. Each 
follows his own path. How then can we make a harmony of them, or 
derive a coherent and harmonious history from their combined writings? 
Father Prat falls back on two principles of St. Augustine, the only Father 
to treat the question senkemeiliy. From the Synoptics alone it would be 
difficult to reconstruct a coherent account of the public life of Jesus; we 
could not even say how long it lasted. The case of the Fourth Gospel is 
different. From it we can construct a very satisfying order for the public 
life of the Savior, and in conjunction with the Synoptics we get a solid 
chronological framework, although some of the details are uncertain. 

All the traditional Lives of Christ are distinguished by some particular 
merit, be it their eloquence, their learning, louie piety, or their style. 
Father Prat’s work is distinguished by its close adherence to the Gospels 
and to the traditional acceptation of them. The Gospels were composed 
in the Church and by the Church. She received, approved, and discerned 
them from their apocryphal forgeries. Only by entering into her spirit 
and by relying on - tradition can one be assured of grasping and under- 


be found in the 


standing her sacred books. Without understanding these sacred books a 
Life of Christ cannot be written, and a Life of Christ based on an under- 
standing of these texts can serve as an introduction to the Gospels. But of 
all the lives of Christ based on the Gospels, only those founded on a 
patient study of the New Testament texts and the testimony of Christian 
antiquity deserve to occupy our attention. This service Father Prat has 
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eageigetn In his monumental life of the Savior in two volumes he has 
i 


eft an enduring work to the world. 

Every Christian can find something satisfying in its pages. Even those 
who are not Christian will profit preatly by the clearness, simplicity, and 
profundity of its text. It will satisfy the curious and the critical, the mys- 
tical and the historian. The text is not encumbered with the fruitless de- 
tails of evanescent criticism. This criticism did not originate with Christ 
nor in the Gospels, but is the result of time and the subjective meander- 
ings of those of little faith and superficial knowledge. But criticism is not 
entirely unnoticed. Some of the more pertinent difficulcies are clarified in 
the notes at the foot of each page, or in the supplementary notes found 
in the appendixes to each volume. In the notes at the foot of the page a 
wealth of erudition is placed at the reader’s disposal. These notes clarify 
the text and excite a quiet the reader’s interest. In the supplementary 
notes in the appendixes the more difficult and intriguing controversies or 
problems are discussed. These notes in Volume I embrace discussions on 
the topography of Palestine, the chronology of the Gospels, the Logos of 
St. ian the census of Quirinus, the Herods, the Magi, the portraits of 
Jesus, the relatives of Jesus, the parables and miracles, and a synopsis of 
the four Gospels is added. In the appendix to Volume II there are sup- 

lementary notes on the Jewish calendar at the time of Christ, money and 
benking in Palestine at the time of Christ, the three Mary’s, the Last Sup- 
per, Passover, and the Passion, the Cenacle, the Cross, Calvary, and the 
Crucifixion, the Judas legend, the question of Emmaus, and baptism in 
the name of Christ. Of course it would be superfluous to state that not all 
critics would agree with everything that is said in the notes or even in the 
text. Certainty and agreement are not always possible in details of history. 


The ascetic and the mystic will find that it is a portraiture in bold and 
deep colors of the Savior of the world. Jesus is the revelation of the 
Suen, “he who sees Me, sees Him who sent Me.” Jesus lived to mani- 
fest and fulfill the will of the Father to death, even unto the death of the 
cross. He came to save the world by word, by example, and by blood. 
By His preaching, His teaching, and His miracles He attracted men to the 
kingdom He established. And by His death on the cross men are attract- 
ed to this kingdom to the end of time: “When I am lifted up I shall draw 
all things to Me.” Christ is the way to the kingdom of God in its earthly 
realization and in its final consummation. Christ lived and died to make 
the sons of men the sons of God “for as many as received Him he gave 
the power of becoming sons of God; to those who believe in His name.” 
The mystery of Bethlehem, of Nazareth, of Galilee, of Judea, of Calvary 
and the Tomb is laid dowr fully, piously, boldly, and even dramatically 
in this Life of Jesus by Father Prat. . 


The historian will be pleased with this work for we have here a history 
of a real character and not the outpouring of a vivid and creative ima- 
gination. The text, the notes, and the appendixes converge in presentin 
the historical and traditional Jesus, the Jesus of the Gospels, the Jesus a 
Catholic tradition: the Word made flesh. 


The usefulness of the work is enhanced by an index in each volume 
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which embraces both volumes, and also by a philological index of rare 
words, words with more than one meaning, and words that are employed 
in an unusual way. 

: J. S. Consipine, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 





THE TRUE STORY OF BERNADETTE 

By Henri Petitot, O.P. 

Translated from the French by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey 
The Newman Press, 195 pages, $2.50. 


The biographies and studies of Bernadette, published since her canoniza- 
tion in 1933, have all left the reader with a sense of something yet wanting 
for an adequate understanding of her, with the feeling that he must still 
answer his own question, “Ww ‘hy was Bernadette a saint?” Pére Cros, S.J., 
one of Bernadette’s most assiduous champions, once wrote of her: “What 
overwhelms, what is so striking—is the infirmity, the smallness, the misery, 
the ineptitude, the multiple disproportion between this girl and the thing 
she accomplished.” The explanation of Bernadette’s true spiritual stature 
had yet to be given; readers have been waiting for some analysis of her 
heroism, so nobly exhibited and, indeed, so often almost concealed in the 
constancy of this poor little half-starv ed, ailing, defenseless child. The sim- 
plicity and pellucid, childlike qualities of mind which Bernadette never lost 
throughout her life have left the general impression of an ignorant girl 
whose sanctity was dependent ona fortuitous vision of the Blessed Virgin, 
but a girl w ho had no virtues that set her apart from any shepherdess of 
Lourdes. 


The renowned biblical scholar and literary critic, Father Henri Petitot, 
O.P., has now given us in The True Story of Bernadette an analysis of her 
character as a child and as a religious of the Sisters of Charity of Nevers. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago the author succeeded in correcting many 
popular misconceptions about another young saint of France, St. Theres 3a 
of Lisieux. Religious enthusiasts seized upon “the aspects of her life which 
appealed to imaginative sentiment; such as her ingenuousness, her littleness, 
her joy. It remained for Father Petitot to demonstrate the union in her 
character of simplicity and prudence, of littleness and greatness, and of 
tranquil joy nourished by deep suffering. 


St. Bernadette, like St. Theresa, has been adopted by Christendom, which 
is grateful to the heav enly Father for these little ones who have revealed 
things hidden from the wise and prudent. 


Father Petitot begins his study of Bernadette before the apparitions, 
when, as a member of one of the most wretchedly poor families of Lourdes, 
she lived in the dark, cramped quarters of one room of the Cachot (the vil- 
lage jail, which was rented to householders when not needed by the law). 
Her early years were devoid of features common to many other saints; but 
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to be holy does not, cannot, mean to be extraordinary, and thus we see the 
little girls among her companions, innocent and pious, careful always to do 
things in a fitting manner, a rather wistful, solemn little creature, with a 
temper easily aroused to anger. The only evident sign of her future sanctity 
was her quiet resignation to continual attacks of asthma and to the suffer- 
ings which accompanied extreme poverty. 


During and after the apparitions, sufferings of various kinds continued 
to mark her as victim. As police officers, Church authorities, and members 
of her family harassed her with questions and doubts concerning the appar- 
itions, she consistently maintained a calm patience and resolute fortitude 
which brought upon ‘her anger and scorn. Bernadette seems to have been 
chosen as the recipient of Our Lady’s revelations because of the virtues of 
which she was to become a model; namely, humility and courage in trials. 
Her brief hour of splendor, kneeling at the Grotto of Massabielle, enrap- 
tured by the beauty of the Lady, she often recalled in the hours of dark- 
ness and suffering which followed. That glowing vision was the beacon 
which lighted the paths she must walk during the remaining years of her 
life. On two occasions Our Lady foretold the pattern of her life. She had 
said to her: “I do not promise to make you happy in this world, but in the 
next,” and again she repeated the words: “Penance! Penance! Penance!” 
The reader has only to follow Father Petitot’s analysis to realize how com- 
pletely the two prophecies were fulfilled. 


The physical sufferings of Bernadette increased in the course of the 
years, and the misunderstandings and incredulity of Church and civil 
authorities were followed by the keen mental and spiritual trials which 
came to her in the convent. As one of the sisters who lived with her at- 
tested at the process of beatification: “She had to endure a long and slow 
moral martyrdom.” It is necessary to recall her affectionate, sensitive nature 
to realize the depth of her suffering and the magnificence of her courage 
in the midst of prejudice, antipathies, and disappointments. If in the early 
years of her religious life Bernadette sometimes showed impatience or re- 
sentment toward this treatment, gradually the identification of her will with 
the will of God became almost perfect; she accepted her trials with the 
brave, pitiful gentleness of those who know suffering and are not embit- 
tered, but rather sweetened and ennobled by it. 


The saint’s life is the fulfillment of a divine command; it is a prolonged 
obedience. Bernadette relayed to those in charge her Lady’ s commands, as 
that other shepherdess- -saint of France had obeyed her Voices. The shep- 
herd-girl from Domremy and the shepherd-girl ‘from Lourdes, each carried 
into effect a divine compulsion which is a reiteration down through the 
centuries of Christ’s “I must be about My Father’s business.” In the case of 
each, the execution of all that is contained in that “I must” leads to the 
pay ing of a price that cannot be avoided, to the “Not My will but Thine 

e done,” without which heroic sanctity can never be complete. Because 
of the obedience of Joan, the mission of France in a Christian world was 
secured; because of the unquestioning submission of Bernadette, an unbe- 
lieving world has been brought to its knees before a supernatural power 


which it is powerless to explain. 
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Bernadette’s growth in sanctity is a symbolized by the contrast | 


between the poor dark little Cachot, her childhood home, and the mag- 
nificent basilica which crowns the Grotto of the Apparitions. Father 
Petitot’s study includes a careful analysis of all the elements that entered 
into the making of a canonized saint of the universal Church out of a hum- 
ble shepherdess of Lourdes. He makes it clear that, if Bernadette possessed 
a secret concerning the means of attaining sanctity, it is to be found in a 
deeply thoughtful reflection of her last days: “From my — of view, 
the creature will never be more than an instrument of which our Lord 
makes use in order to make me suffer. . . . For love of Him, I will carry 
the cross hidden in my heart bravely and generously.” 

The book contains a message of hope for believers and non-believers 
alike, and offers a fillip for imitation to those whose mediocre virtues have 
sometimes discouraged them from following their inspirations to serve God 
perfectly. 

Sister Mary Cyritte, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 





THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST, by John of St. Thomas, translat- 
ed by Dominic Hughes, O.P., Sheed and Ward, 302 pages, $3.75. 


THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE SOULS OF 
THE JUST, by Barthélemy Froget, O.P., the Carroll Press, 255 pages. 
$2.50. 


It is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles that when St. Paul inquired of 
certain disciples of Ephesus whether they had received the Holy Ghost, 
they replied: “We have not so much as heard whether there be a Hol 
Ghost.” 1 No Catholic today, of course, would need make a similar ad- 
mission. The majority of Catholics know that the Holy Spirit dwells in 
the souls of the just as in a temple and no doubt they could enumerate 
His seven gifts. Only too few, however, have more than a — under- 
standing of the tremendous significance of the divine indwelling in the 
work of our salvation and sanctification or of the needful function dis- 
charged by each of these wondrous gifts. As a result, true devotion to the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity is rare. We hope that The Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost by John of St. Thomas and The Indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the Souls of the Just by Father Froget will help to supply the 
much needed knowledge of these vital truths of our faith and will lead to 
a more widespread and enlightened devotion to the divine Paraclete. 

The Gifts of the Holy Ghost is a section of John of St. Thomas’ com- 
mentary on the Swmma Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. The author is 
=. as the greatest modern commentator on the Angelic Doctor, and 
the fullness of his genius shines forth in his analysis of this sublime and in- 
tricate subject. 


* Acts 19:2. 
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The translation was made by Father Dominic Hughes, O.P., of the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D.C., and was first published 
serially in The Thomist.2 It has the advantage of being made by one who 
is both a theologian and Latin scholar. In addition to the text of John of 
St. Thomas the volume contains a foreword by Father Walter Farrell, 
O.P., and two introductions. The first is a summary of the author’s life 
and works. The second places his treatise on the gifts in line with the gen- 
eral Thomistic teaching on the spiritual life, and treats summarily two al- 
lied questions on the fruits of the Holy Spirit and the beatitudes. At the 
beginning of each chapter an outline has been inserted, which should prove 
extremely helpful to the reader. 

It is sometimes said that a person must go to St. Thomas himself for an 
understanding of his commentators. We must admit that on the whole they 
are not easy reading and John of St. Thomas is no exception. Those not 
formally trained in theology may have to reread an occasional passage, es- 
pecially in the beginning, to grasp fully his thought, but all who apply 
themselves to a careful reading of his text will find their efforts amply re- 
warded. Under the guidance of this worthy disciple of the Angelic Doctor 
they will acquire a deeper knowledge of the nature of these supernatural 
realities, a clearer understanding of their distinction from one another as 
well as from the virtues and charisms, and a fuller realization of the 
peculiar function of each gift. 

Although St. Thomas’ own lucid treatise on the gifts enunciates the 
principles necessary for their understanding it is marked by his charac- 
teristic brevity. He seems to have left to others the task of supplying the 
abundance of detail and completeness and development which many per- 
sons desire. No one has fulfilled this task as ably and brilliantly as John of 
St. Thomas, who is now recognized as an eminent authority on the subject. 
We are happy that the results of his genius and labor, too long the almost 
exclusive property of seminary professors and students, have at last been 
made available to the English-speaking public. 


The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the Souls of the Just by Father 
Froget, first published in French in 1899, has recently been reprinted by 
the Carroll Press. The avowed task of the author was to place in relief the 
thought of St. Thomas on the divine indwelling, and to translate it into a 
language understood by all. Like the Angelic Doctor himself Father Froget 
has sprinkled his exposé with frequent quotations from Sacred Scripture 
and the Fathers, which throw light on the Thomistic teaching and show 
the solid foundation upon which it rests. 

The first two chapters of the work deal with God’s ordinary presence in 
all creatures in its varying degrees and provide a fitting introduction for 
the main theme of the volume, His special presence in the souls of the just 
as guest, friend, and object of knowledge and love. The author here an- 
alyzes the invisible mission of the Holy Ghost as well as the fact, nature, 
and manner of His sanctifying presence. The final section of the book, on 
the purpose and effect of the Paraclete’s interior mission, studies such ques- 





*Vol. VIII, no. 2 (April, 1945) to Vol. IX, no. 3 (July, 1946). 
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tions as the essence of sanctifying grace, the meaning of divine adoptive 
sonship, and the nature of the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost and the 
beatitudes. 

The special charm of the work is chiefly due without doubt to the sub- 
limity of its subject matter but also to the soundness of doctrine, clearness 
of expression, and orderliness of treatment. Although the treatise is doc- 
trinal rather than devotional, the author has succeeded in av oiding the dry- 
ness of a purely didactic tract and provides the reader with inspiration as 
well as instruction. We heartily recommend it to all readers of Cross anp 
Crown. 

The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit was inspired by Leo XIII’s encyclical 
on the Holy Ghost, Divinum illud munus.3 and was cordially approv ved by 
the saintly pontiff. In writing to the author, His Holiness said: “It is 
supremely important that i ignorance among the Christian people about these 
high truths should be dissipated, and that all should be brought to know 
and love and implore the Gift of the Most High God from w "hom flow so 
many precious favors. Your book has already helped towards attaining this 
end. We congratulate you; and we are glad to hope, as we earnestly ae 
that this your good w ork may always continue and produce yet further 
good results.” 

Joun J. McDonacp, O.P. 
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* ASS, XXIX (1897), 644. 
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Editorial 


N APRIL 6th of this year, His Holiness spoke to the delegates of 

the World Movement for World Federal Government. The 
Holy Father’s words are not lightly uttered, not carelessly recorded, 
to scan them hurriedly, without thought, is to misread them entirely. 
This particular discourse has been reprinted and widely circulated by 
the Association for Education in World Government. The occasion 
of the discourse must not be seen as the core of it; indeed, the Pope 
warned the delegates against finishing “by adding one more legal 
automaton to the many others which threaten to stifle the nations 
and to reduce men to the condition of inert instruments.” 

In times of deep discouragement, it is not hard for fainthearted 
men to see suicide as an easy and final solution to their difficulties, 
whether that suicide be personal, political, or national. His Holiness 
did not give approval to national suicide; nor even to World Govern- 
ment. He gave approval to peace and to the instruments by which 
peace can be maintained; an effective political organization on a world 
scale might well be instrumental for peace. Our Holy Father spoke 
in the name of peace, and, with firm courage, made plain statement 
of the absolute requisites for such effective political organization. His 
words, in effect, are a championing of fundamental principles, and a 
prophecy of disastrous failure for any building on other foundations. 

The Pope’s words single out the true friends and makers of peace; 
and his pointing finger aims directly at the least of his children. His 
own lively interest in the cause of peace is universally known, but it 
is not the merely personal interest of a great and holy man. Rather, 
he insists, such interest is inherent in the mission of the Church. She 
has always been, and always will be solicitous for peace; whatever the 
condition of the world or of men, she will not be discouraged in her 
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efforts for peace, for human obstacles are never reasons for despair in 
the light of divine life and divine power. “Faithful to the spirit of 
Christ, the Church is striving and working for peace with all her 
strength: she does this by her precepts and her exhortations, by her 
incessant activities and by her ceaseless prayers.” 

In these words, Our Holy Father opens up to us, who have no 
part in consultations on world affairs, an immense field of peacemak- 
ing on a world-wide scale. If the Church is to work for peace with 
all her strength, then we who are her members cannot be idle or indif- 
ferent, much less hostile. Yet it is not hard for a Catholic of our time 
to fall into any one of these peace-defeating attitudes. The Church’s 
precepts fall on every one of us; to hear them with loving docility, to 
probe their depths that we may perfectly fulfill them, to rush to their 
execution on eager feet—this is to join in the full striving of the Church 
for peace. On the other hand, to see in them no more than irritating 
restrictions, unwarranted restraints, to twist and turn to avoid their 
directions, or to fulfill them with slow feet and heavy hearts, all this 
is to do our part to defeat the efforts that have been launched in the 
spirit and name of Christ. 


It is not at all farfetched to see our little lives, under the impact of 
the Church, as crucial to the cause of peace over the world. After all, 
those precepts have to do with the worship of God, with the body of 
Christ to which all the sacraments are ordered, and with a discipline 
without which there can be only anarchy within the life of the 
Church and in our own lives. All three of these are fundamental con- 
ditions for harmony and order within our lives. The world of men 
will not have peace if the men of the world are at war within them- 
selves. 


The Church, in the spirit of Christ, strives incessantly for peace 
through her exhortations. Despite all the clamor of the world in which 
we live, this is the voice that must never be drowned out, to which 
we listen in hushed silence, whose words we weigh and measure as 
we would flakes of gold, whose message we make our own by living 
it. It is for us to make those exhortations fruitful; it is within our 
power to make them barren. They can fall on stony ground, they 
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can take quick root and then wither away because they have not been 
allowed to take hold of the hearts of men, they can be snatched from 
our minds by the cares and worries of the world or the wiles of the 
devil. But they can, too, be eagerly heard, taken to heart, and bear 
fruit a hundredfold. All the wisdom of the world, even the wisdom of 
God, is wasted on a fool; and it is indeed the foolish among her chil- 
dren who are bored by the Church’s words of wisdom, who haven’t 
time to listen and keep these words in their hearts, or who smile in 
pity or contempt, sure in smug superiority that their fund of informa- 
tion leaves them no need for wisdom. 

The Church works without pause for peace by her ceaseless pray- 
ers. Who says those prayers except the members of the Church? To 
determine how interested we are in peace, we need only ask ourselves 
how hard we pray; to know how we can work for peace or when, we 
need only ask ourselves how or when we can pray. Peace among men 
is a divine thing, not to be had by men except through divine aid. If 
peace ever comes to the world, it will be because men are on their 
knees, not because they sit at a council table. It will not be the lead- 
ers of nations who achieve peace, but the little ones like ourselves 
who storm heaven for the wisdom these leaders cannot have of them- 
selves. 


By her incessant activities, the Church labors for peace; and who 
carries on those activities but the men who make up the Church? 
What part do we play in those activities: activities of worship, of sac- 
ramental nourishment, of the parish which is our home in the Church? 
The activities of the Church are not limited to the labors of pope, 
cardinal, or bishop; all her activities have peace among their goals. It 
is for us to choose lethargy or energetic effort; and in so choosing, 
we bow to discord or fight for peace. 

Our Holy Father, stressing the conditions necessary for the success 
of an effective political organization of the world, said: “We are con- 
vinced that your first concern should be to establish solidly or to 
restore those fundamental principles in every field: national and con- 
stitutional; economic and social; cultural and moral.” Elaborating that 
statement, he came back in each case to the dignity of the individual 
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man. In the national and constitutional fields, man must not be seen as 
a mere unit, of importance only for his voting value, with no concern 
for his position and role in family and profession. In the economic and 
social field, he must not be the victim of a quantitative utilitarianism 
ruled solely by the profit motive, for there is indeed dignity in his 
labor, nobility in his fatherhood, and demands in his nature for coop- 
eration and association. In the cultural and moral fields, he must not 
be robbed of law and delivered over to the death-dealing anarchy of 
individual license, particularly in matters of his education of the 
young. The peace of the world is thus put at the mercy of individual 
men, for ultimately it is only the individual that can destroy his own 
dignity. A world of immoral men cannot be a world at peace; it is 
only the men of virtue who taste peace, only they who can bring 
peace. There are things that destroy men, and these are forbidden by 
the moral law; there are things that perfect men, and these are insisted 
on by the moral law. There is no change or fluctuation in these mat- 
ters whatever the times, for the nature of man is not different in this 
age or that. It is man that matters, not only to men, but much more 
intensely to the God who made men and came to dwell amongst them 
that they might have peace. 
WALTER FarreE.., O.P. 
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Paris Conference 


HE second international conference of editors of Dominican reviews 
of spiritual theology was held in Paris from July 15 to 18. The 
representative of Cross AND Crown was Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., 
who is on his way back to the United States after several years of ad- 
vanced study and teaching in Spain and Rome. Father Aumann has been 
appointed an associate editor of Cross AND Crown. The second volume 
of his translation of Arintero’s The Mystical Evolution is reviewed in 
this number. 

Father A. Plé who is the editor of La vie spirituelle summed up the 
contemporary state of the teaching of spiritual theology. He pointed 
out that prior to the first World War there was a tendency to empha- 
size the devotional side of the inner life. In fact, the approach to all 
discussions of spirituality was definitely affective and sentimental. At 
the period when La vie spirituelle was first published in 1918, there 
was a marked swing to a doctrinal attitude. Such writers as Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Arintero, Gardeil, and others helped to make Catholics con- 
scious of the traditional teaching on the presence of God in the souls 
of the just. The flurry of frenzied concern with Catholic Action, espe- 
cially in France and Germany, focused attention on social spiritual 
problems, and recently Communism has been a prod to the restaternent 
of the spiritual implications of the four ultimate realities. 

The conferees agreed with Father Plé that among the doctrinal points 
which clamor for development today are the following: a clear-cut 
exposition of the two aspects of spiritual life, contemplation and action; 
the ascetical worth of action and the apostolate, the Catholic teaching 
concerning love of neighbor, and the source of all spiritual life in the 
Mass and prayer. 

Father Schillebeeckx of Belgium spoke on the spiritual needs of the 
laity. The editor of Life of the Spirit, Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., gave 
a practical talk on the problems of the inner life among sisters. Father 
Aumann’s subject concerned the condition of religious sisterhoods in 
the United States, a report which was heartily received by the listeners. 
Other speakers discussed the spiritual life of priests and the use of 
psychoanalysis in spiritual direction. A full report and criticism of the 
proceedings will be presented by Father Aumann in our December issue. 


Joun Leonarp Catianan, O.P. 
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What is God Like? 


AT is God like? I think there are four ways in which we can 

try to answer the question; and we need them all; and if in fact 

the four answers seem to cohere when we have found them, we can 

feel that we are on solid ground. And the first and simplest way is 

the study of the personality of our Lord Himself. You remember 

Philip said to him, Lord, let us see the Father; and Christ replies, Philip, 
whoever has seen Me has seen the Father. 

Now to study the personality of our Lord is to be aware all the time 
of a paradox, a paradox revealed in its fullness in the cross. All the time 
there is the quiet assumption of power, yet it is power which renders 
itself vulnerable, defenseless; there is the grandeur of, Before Abraham 
was, I am; yet He is scorned as the friend of publicans and sinners; the 
almost chill remoteness of His words to Mary, Do not cling to Me, or 
to His mother who had sought Him sorrowing, Could you not tell 
that I must needs be in the place that belongs to My Father?, goes with 
the gentleness and personal charm that brought sinners to His feet and 
children to His knee; you have to put the intellectual power and depth, 
the irony and wit, with which He meets His hecklers, into the frame- 
work of a perfect simplicity of mind in the philosophical sense, a clear, 
serene, and comprehensive awareness of truth, reality, as a unity. This 
is something then which our ordinary, human categories will not ade- 
quately express: this is kindness, but not as we normally know it, this 
is gentleness, but not as we debase it; strength and power, but without 
our human harshness and irresponsibility; intellectual brilliance but 
without our brittle unreliability. These things all point back to some- 
thing deeper. 

It is the same if we go on to the second line of approach, to what 
Christ tel/s us about God. Again there is the power which can supply 
ten legions of angels, but which in fact does not: My Father, why hast 
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thou forsaken Me? This is the master whose claims override all other 
claims, the infinite Perfect, remote in heaven, for whose enemies the 
fires of hell are prepared; yet it is the same God who dies derelict on 
the cross, the same God without whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, the same God who is our Father who has care of us, the same 
God who is our Mother, symbolized in the hen gathering her chickens 
under her wing, symbolized in the figure of Mary assumed into the life 
of the Trinity. This is at once the mysterium tremendum, the infinite 
transcendent, continens omnia, who yet comes and makes His abode 
within us. 


Again, therefore, we must ask, what is it that combines these ap- 
parent contradictions? What is it that can be at the same time gentle 
and lovely yet fierce and terrible, that can offer love and friendship yet 
be at the same time remote and withdrawn? What is it that can be in- 
finitely transcendent, yet at the same time intimate, sharing our home, 
sharing our sorrows, sharing the weight of our sin? What is it that com- 
bines infinite power and infinite pity? St. John gives us the answer: 
Deus caritas est: God is love. 


Let me pause here a moment in order to clear away some irrelevant 
bric-a-brac. People sometimes accuse us Catholics of being anthro- 
pomorphists: the only qualities you know, they tell us, are human 
qualities, and these you pin on to your God and expect us to be im- 
pressed. Logically, you would suppose, these same critics ought, when 
our Lord says that the fields are white to harvest or that Peter is to be 
a fisher of men, to accuse us of regarding the kingdom of God as a 
celestial Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Naturally we use metaphors to describe God, as we use metaphors 
to describe everything else; and they are no more to be taken literally 
in the one case than in the other. But naturally also we use analogy 
here as elsewhere; and a great deal of misunderstanding arises from the 
fact that people will not be at pains to discover what analogy means. 
When we say that God is angry we are using metaphor, merely: but 
when we say God is just or kind or good or beautiful we are using 
analogy, just as when we say that God is our Father we are using anal- 


ogy. When we say that X is a good singer and Y is a good burglar we 
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are using analogy; when we say that Y is a good burglar and Z is a 
good man we are using analogy; and when we say that St. Francis is 
good and God is good we are also using analogy. But the important 
thing here is this: when we say that God and His creatures are good or 
beautiful or anything else we are not taking human qualities and ap- 
plying them with modifications to God, so much as taking divine qual- 
ities and applying them with modifications to creatures. For men, as St. 
Thomas puts it, are good and so on only as having some share in good- 
ness: it is God alone who is goodness itself, and of that goodness any- 
thing created can only be a remote reflection. 


Let us then return to St. John. When we say God is love we must 
not pin on to Him some definition of our human love and then say God 
is like that; on the contrary we must try to find out what love in itself 
is like, and then say, So that’s what our human love is meant to resem- 
ble. The Christian, so far from trying to attribute human character- 
istics to God, is supposed all the time to be trying to realize some sort 
of shadowy reflection of divine characteristics in man. How then are 
we to discover what love and goodness and truth and beauty are like 
in themselves? 


Perhaps we have some inkling already, in the pictures provided for 
us by the personality and the teaching of Christ; but it is just at this 
point I think that the third method of approach can be of help to us in 
clarifying our ideas: I mean, the way of philosophy. If we are prepared 
to admit that reason can arrive at the existence of God, how much does 
that really tell us? The God of the philosophers is of course, as Pascal 
pointed out, somewhat different from the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob: but is He just a name empty of real meaning? In recent 
times it has again been the fashion in some quarters to deride meta- 
physics as meaningless nonsense. But without going into the intrinsic 
merits of the thing, there is one intrinsic criterion which seems to me 
a very safe one, and a very decisive one. If you find a book which is 
brilliantly clever and entirely lacking in wisdom, beware of it, avoid 
like the plague being taken in by it: it will certainly be harmful. And 
how do you detect a lack of wisdom when it has brilliance to cloak it? 
Well, the wise man has a deep reverence for everything that is. If you 
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see a man wantonly destroying a work of art, a boy being cruel to an 
animal, a government despising tradition, a race wiping out a culture, 
you say truly that they have no wisdom. And if you see a man, not 
merely trying to destroy one of man’s greatest glories and the thing 
that gives meaning and direction to his mind, for indeed he might do 
this in anguish of spirit, but see him engaged on the job with a sort of 
hearty bonhomie, then you know that he too is entirely lacking in 
wisdom, and that what he has to say is not worth hearing. 

At the present time, thank God, it is perhaps true to say that this 
fashion begins to smell rather musty; people are more prepared to learn 
wisdom from various sources, more prepared to accept reality as a 
whole. You remember when someone told Carlyle that Harriet Mar- 
tineau had said, I accept the universe, he replied, By God, she better 
had. At any rate let me assume for the moment that we have a healthy, 
though humble, trust in the power of the mind to reach out to reality; 
and let us assume that the mind has led us to the existence of a First 
Mover, a Pure Actuality or Pure Being: what can we discover of the 
nature of such a reality? Suppose you were told that a certain canvas 
was a perfect work of art; even though you had never seen it you 
could validly and certainly predicate certain things of it: you-could 
say it must be a matter of color, line, form, composition, since all paint- 
ings are; it must have unity, since all paintings which lack unity are 
bad paintings; it must have beauty since that is the aim of art; it must 
have power over the beholder since this is what all great paintings have; 
but all the time you would know that it must have these qualities in a 
way which is strange to you because you have not as yet seen the per- 
fection of painting. To study St. Thomas’s investigation of the divine 
attributes is to follow a similarly valid line of argument; but with the 
difference that the perfection here involved is by hypothesis infinite. 
You reach, then, the conclusion that God is not merely one and simple, 
but absolutely simple, true, good, and beautiful, and Truth and Good- 
ness and Beauty themselves. And already [ think you may find that 
light is thus thrown on the Gospel picture we were considering. Ab- 
solute simplicity: what a heaven it quite literally is when you compare 
it with our petty, shallow, contradictory complexities of thought and 
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behavior, when you think of the restless, purposeless pyrotechnics of | 


so many clever people; but in the simplicity of spirit of our Lord there 
is heaven; and it is that heaven which gives the saints something of the 
same quality, it is St. Paul saying I live now not I but Christ liveth in 
me; it is St. Catherine saying, My Me is God; it is the eastern mystic 
telling us: Be serene in the oneness of things, and dualism vanishes of 
itself: One in all and all in One: then no more worry about not being 
perfect. It is the modern poet telling us: In my beginning is my end. 

And absolute truth, Truth itself: In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was God, and the Word was made flesh and we have 
seen His glory; compare again our paltry academic jugglings and our 
mean pragmatisms and rationalizations, compare the poverty of our 
partial enlightenments and the squalor of our compromises and accom- 
modations, compare the lust to possess truth and use it as a servant till, 
too late, we discover the servant has become a Frankenstein’s monster; 
compare this with the unsullied simplicity of the absolute Truth which 
is Being Itself, to serve whom is to reign, to be possessed by whom is 
paradise, to know whom is to be set free. 


I have just said “whom” rather. than “which,” thus jumping a step 
in the argument. You will remember St. Thomas’s way of it: since all 
being is good, pure being must be pure goodness, without imperfec- 
tion, infinite; but if without imperfection, then also immaterial since 
matter imposes limitations; and if immaterial then spirit, intellect; and 
if intellect, endowed with will; but to say mind and will is to say per- 
sonal, not impersonal; and we begin to approach the God of theology. 

But to approach, let us hope, with something more than an intellect- 
ual curiosity. You remember how Aristotle describes the great wheel- 
ing circle of creation, coming forth from God and returning to Him, 
drawn back by desire. But in the last resort it is love which draws 
things to itself; end St. Thomas will tell us, still philosophizing, that if 
we must attribute will to God we must also attribute love; but again it 
is a love which is infinite, unlimited, perfect, the perfect expression of 
truth. You think of our tiny and contemptible caricatures: our woolly 
sentimentalities, our sordid sensual fumblings, our rationalizations of 
the lust for power or the squalors of possessiveness; and then compare 
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all this with the love that moves the sun and the other stars, the blind- 
ing splendor whose home is the light inaccessible, the love which is 
a burning and consuming fire. Whether you think of God as Truth 
or Goodness, as Beauty or Love, always it is against the background 
of His absolute simplicity; and it is that simplicity which enables us to 
penetrate a little behind those paradoxes with which we began. Simple 
directness and utter truth: no juggling, compromise, dilution, devious- 
ness. Of course Christ is both stern and gentle; for that, when we have 
got rid of our human caricatures, is what love is like; of course He has 
power and yet renders Himself defenseless, for that is what love does; 
if you worship Truth, you must expect it to seem to you now tender 
and now cruel; if you gaze on Beauty, you must expect heartbreak as 
well as ecstasy; if you invoke Love, you invoke a power that will burn 
you to ashes as well as lead you to life and light. 


And when philosophy is fulfilled in theology, it is that sort of picture 
which is completed. You are taken from the infinite pulsing dynamism 
of the inner life of the Trinity to the dereliction of the incarnate 
Word; you are given the promise of the vision of God, but it must be 
through living the darkness of the cross. For we live in a world which 
largely through our fault is largely evil; and it is true that grace per- 
fects nature and does not destroy it, but it perfects it precisely through 
the agony and death of that same nature: not the death of the nature 
itself, but the death of the egoism, the evil, that is in it. The grain of 
wheat must die; the soul must be born again and begin to live in Love. 


So the mercy of God is strong as well as tender; the love of God is 
a burning and consuming fire; and though God is Father and Mother 
to us, yet we shall not so distort the words as to forget that He is also 
the Truth which is incompatible with any compromise, the Goodness 
which cannot suffer anything but complete perfection. 


Now let us again pause here a moment to inquire: in what way has 
philosophy colored the two previous answers? It is sometimes argued 
that as we grow up we cease more and more to think of God as one 
whom we ask to do things for us and begin to think of him instead as 
Truth and Goodness and Beauty; and that this is the same as saying 
that our idea of God becomes as we grow up—and for that matter as 
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the race evolves—more and more impersonal. But in fact it is surely the 
precise opposite which is the case. If you think of some persons exclu- 
sively as a source of benefits, you think of them impersonally: you 
turn them into a sort of general stores on which you have unlimited 
credit. If on the other hand you begin to think of them, and to value 
them, in themselves, then of course your approach is a personal one. 
And philosophy can help us in this way to see what indeed our Lord 
had already taught us clearly enough: that we must approach God our 
Father first of all with a hallowing of His name, and with a complete 
self-dedication to His will, and only then go on to tell Him of our 
needs. We never outgrow the Our Father, the need of petitionary 
prayer; but here again analogy is of first importance. However long a 
man lives and however holy he becomes, God remains his heavenly 
Father: it does not mean that he must continue to approach Him in the 
exact way he did as a child in years; it means that he must still remem- 
ber humbly his dependence, his faith and trust, his obedience and docil- 
ity, he must still make God and not himself the center of his universe. 
And perhaps he will remember it most deeply and most vividly if he 
has schooled himself to know that he is but a scintilla Dei, a spark from 
the eternal Fire. 


Now let us take stock: how far have we got? I have, as you see, 
only touched on one or two of the attributes of God, because what I 
seek to make clear is this. If you took merely the Gospel picture and 
failed to dig deep enough into it, however much you knew that human 
language is metaphor and so on, you still might make God (shall I say) 
too homely, you might miss something of the immensity; if you fol- 
lowed merely the philosophical way you might sense the immensity but 
it might remain abstract, or at least comfortably remote. In the first 
case you might have loving trust but not enough awe: in the second 
case you might be content with a respectful but comfortably distant 
acknowledgment. But put the two things together: realize that it is the 
immensity of the infinite consuming fire, the uncreated love, that wash- 
es the feet of disciples or is crowned with thorns, and immediately you 
see the appalling challenge, appalling unless it causes you to fall to your 
knees in a worship and love and sorrow and joy which engage and 
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transform the whole of your being. These attributes are but aspects of 
one single reality whose immensity is beyond our imagining or expres- 
sion; but this same immeasurable ocean of being before whom the angels 
tremble is the same who was hungry and thirsty and tired, and who 
now suffers Himself on the altar to be held in the hollow of a human 
hand; and so you can only cry out, My Lord and my God. 

But still these three ways to the knowledge of God are not enough; 
still they only skim the surface, and leave mysteries and paradoxes un- 
resolved. You can see that many qualities are needed to complete the 
fullness of absolute truth and goodness: you cannot necessarily see how 
they all combine: you cannot necessarily see how mercy and justice go 
together, how heaven is compatible with hell. And so the fourth way is 
necessary. A personality is greater than the sum of its qualities; and 
when you have given a reasoned list of all the qualities of someone you 
love, you know that you have really said nothing very important. St. 
Thomas felt just the same about the Summa theologica. The fourth 
way is necessary, the way of the mystics, the way of prayer. 

Here above all you must be prepared to enter into the darkness that 
you may have light; to enter into the cloud of unknowing that you 
may find wisdom; to empty yourself that you may know God: . 

To win to the knowledge of all, Wish not to know anything, 

To win to the tasting of all, Wish not to taste anything, 

To come to the possession of all, Wish not to possess anything, 

To win to the being of all, Wish not to be anything. 

Those who day by day try for a little while to be still and aware of 
God, who in the simplicities of prayer—for this is no elaborate tech- 
nical accomplishment but the beads of the peasant, the silence of the 
lay sister—obey the injunction of God, Be still and know that I am the 
Lord: these come to a knowledge denied to all the rest of us, clever 
and foolish alike. These are not limited to knowledge about God: they 
know God; they are not limited to a listing of His attributes, nor dis- 
mayed by paradoxes, for it is God Himself who invades and floods 
their being, and transforms them till they see as with His eyes, so that 
their gaze has His simplicity, and, not through knowing so much as 
through being, they rejoice in a unity and depth of wisdom which 
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though they cannot express it makes all other knowledge seem by com- 
parison worthless as straw. For them no further puzzled questings, no 
more agitations of reason: they have plunged into the infinite sea and 
have found their true element: they are living, at last, in love. And 
having come to it through the nothingness and emptiness of selfless 
humanity, they find within the Godhead all life and all being: they 
find not only a new heaven but a new earth; and in the end they can 
cry with St. John of the Cross: “Mine are the heavens and mine is the 
earth, mine are mankind and the just and the sinners; the angels are 
mine and the Mother of God, and all things are mine; and God Him- 
self is mine and for me; for Christ is mine and all for me. Truly then, 
what seekest thou for, my soul, and what dost thou ask for? All that 
is, is thine, and is all for thee.” 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 

Blackfriars School 

Laxton, Northhamptonshire, England 
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The Rosary For Proficients 


AYMEN who become dissatisfied with their progress in prayer 

sometimes complain that the Rosary, which used to be of such 
wonderful help, has become tasteless, that like book-prayers, it is no 
longer expressive of the inarticulate heart’s desire to speak. Some di- 
rectors diagnose this difficulty as indicative of the fact that the person 
has got beyond the usefulness of the Rosary as a means of prayer. No 
one is suggesting that the Rosary be discarded, but rather that its pos- 
sibilities in the religious life of the prayerful soul are limited. The 
Rosary is not like a prayer book or a book of meditations, helpful 
merely for the neophyte and to be used only as long as necessary. The 
Rosary has no limits other than the limits of the powers of the indi- 
vidual soul to raise mind and heart to God. 

Two causes of dissatisfaction with the Rosary present themselves 
quite frequently. Far too many have prayed the Rosary for years with- 
out ever having become familiar with the mysteries other than by name 
and some vague recollection of the significance of each title. Others are 
still following the original meditation pattern given them in childhood, 
with its individual, unconnected meditations for each mystery. The 
former have found the Rosary’s vocal prayers a perfect medium for 
helping themselves into the presence of God, where they have talked 
familiarly but mostly of their own affairs, quite content to see them- 
selves in the light of what they happen to remember about God and 
His blessed Mother. The latter have found the variety of thoughts pre- 
sented in the fifteen mysteries helpful in keeping prayer from mon- 
otony. Suddenly both types of sincere souls reach a stage where the 
one’s thoughts of God seem stereotyped and emotionless, and the oth- 
er’s method of praying for a succession of virtue boresome. No worse 
mistake could be made at this time than to discard the Rosary or even 
to curtail one’s use of it. What is wrong is not the Rosary method of 
prayer but one’s own way of using it. 
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A characteristic of those who pray much is that they learn the value 
of having a few prayers, and the hindrance to true union with God of 
having too many. A few thoughts go a long way toward raising their 
hearts to God in the more enjoyable converse of loving Him. Almost 
everyone who has taken prayer at all seriously has thought of making 
up a prayer book of his own with the contents confined to the inspira- 
tional prayei -ound scattered in a multitude of books. One can pick 
up almost any well-worn prayerbook in any church and find within it 
dog-eared card-prayers numerous enough to have ruined the binding 
of the book itself, but fascinatingly similar in thought. A certain lay- 
man treasures such a prayer book, inherited from his mother, which is 
composed of pages torn from books, of leaflet prayers, of personally 
typed prayers, everyone of which expresses in different words and 
ways his mother’s devotion to the Passion of Christ. Her prayer was 
simple, however complex her construction of a method. Without 
knowing it, perhaps, this prayerful soul, like so many others, arrived at 
the conclusion that he prays better who thinks less and loves more. As 
spiritual writers tell us repeatedly, a significant step in passing from the 
prayer of beginners on the journey toward eternal life to a more con- 


templative form consists in the soul’s relying less on novelty and variety, | 


images and ideas, and more on a few old favorite thoughts which bring 
it quickly into the presence of God, there to praise and love the divine 
Friend. These few thoughts, which experience has proved are effective 
in raising mind and heart to God in the conversation which is affective 
prayer, are all any soul needs for a lifetime. The beauty of the Rosary 
at this stage of one’s development in the life of prayer is that it is adapt- 
able to this need for simplicity. 

Another significant sign of one who is becoming proficient in prayer 
is that he grows tired of talking about himself to God and wishes to 
talk more about God. What is more, he wishes to put everything he 
knows about God into one picture so that he can see the God he knows 
all at once and not piece by piece. He has constructed the mosaic over 
the years, and would now like to look at it when he prays. If he com- 
plains about the Rosary or wonders why his taste for it has become 
dull, he more often than not is retaining his early method of making 
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too many meditations, unconnected one with another, and is fretting 
unconsciously at being interrupted in his conversation as his fingers slip 
over the last Ave of a decade and consequently trip the tongue of his 
affections. He can linger, of course; but the vocal prayers of the Rosary 
have a limit; it is natural to desire to get on with them, eventually any- 
how. Like the person who is eager to forget self, but has made the 
vocal prayers of the Rosary a setting for seeing himself as he is in the 
eyes of God, and now frets at the uninspiring sight of self, so this in- 
dividual frets at the multiplicity of ideas crowding out his time for acts 
of love. Again, the Rosary is adaptable to this desire to enjoy contin- 
uity in the conversation which is prayer. 

In a word, theologically and by experience we know that the Rosary 
is as much the prayer of the proficients as it is of the beginners. 

Theologically, we know that the whole purpose of prayer is ulti- 
mately to unite us with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. We strive 
to be one with God by a supernatural knowledge which is faith, and 
a supernatural love which is charity, knowing and loving God some- 
what in the way He knows and loves Himself. Sanctifying grace makes 
this union possible, maintains it, and perfects it; this is the same grace 
as that which united the soul of Christ to God His Father, so that He 
too in His manhood knew and loved God humanly. This sharing of 
His grace He merited for us. “Of His fullness we have all received.” ? 
Without Christ no one is united to God. Even if a person does not 
know of the existence of sanctifying grace, nevertheless, if he knows 
and loves God supernaturally, meritoriously, with the love of charity 
which alone unites, he does so because he receives, unknown to him- 
self, grace from Christ. Christ is the way to God. But is not the pray- 
erful imitation of Christ the very essence of the Rosary? 

Again, the Rosary emphasizes for us the co-redemptive role of Our 
Lady Mary, without letting us lose sight of her necessary association 
with Christ for her power to redeem us at all. Admirably, because it 
is the Gospel in prayer, the Rosary centers our attention in the joyful 
mysteries on Mary’s preparation for her co-redemptive act, and her 
compassion for and with Christ; then, abruptly, as the Scriptures do, 
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excludes her from our thoughts until that last moment when Christ 
reminds us that together with Him, but subordinate to Him, she re- 
deemed us, though without Him she could not have saved even her- 
self. In meditations devout folk frequently resort to imagination to 
picture what Mary was doing and where she was waiting during the 
hours of Christ’s passion. All well and good, but the Scriptures are 
silent, so the Rosary is fittingly silent too. For Mary’s part was mag- 
nificent simply because it was subordinate to that of her Son. She has 
no power to perfect our salvation, but Christ has given her power to 
dispose us to come to Him for the grace of Redemption. Christ wills 
that through her, and not otherwise, will grace come to us from Him. 
We cannot know and love God supernaturally except as Mary knew 
and loved Him. She is “our life” not only because, like us, she is a 
creature of God, one graced by God, living and loving as we live and 
love, but her way of life is the supernatural way of living which we 
must attain if we are eventually to live forever in God. The Rosary 
guides us through Mary to our proper place in the divine plan of 
salvation. 

Not the least of the theological perfections of the Rosary is the 
scriptural obscurity in which it leaves St. Joseph. So awe-inspiring for 
some can be the portrait of Jesus and Mary that the obscurity of St. 
Joseph is necessary to encourage us to believe we have a place in the 
divine plan. Great souls are moved to longing for sufferings like to 
Christ’s and Mary’s, but within the scope of any prayerful soul’s 
spiritual ambitions the role of Joseph seems to fit: to work for Christ 
and Mary, to bring them into the lives of others, to further their re- 
demptive purposes with regard to souls, and to do this by the perfect 
execution of the ordinary duties of a life no one knows anything 
about. Then to realize that for such small effort God is praised and 
the praising soul blessed: this is to see the truth of the Scriptures which 
read that God wills all men to be saved, and the last and least very 
possibly to be the first and greatest. The beginner is comforted by 
Joseph’s obscurity; the proficient rejoices to understand at last that 
obscurity can nourish humility, and that humility is the foundation 
of the spiritual edifice of a saintly life. 
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Finally, we who strive to learn and imitate the prayerful living and 
loving prayer of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph have at least this one thing 
in common with them from the very start: the Holy Spirit is their 
Sanctifier and ours. Sanctifying grace came to us all from the Holy 
Spirit of God, the Sanctifier of Christ’s soul. Because Christ merited 
for us the grace of sanctification, the Holy Spirit sanctifies us, even 
as He sanctified Mary and Joseph for the same reason, pouring forth 
in us the grace that is Christ’s as man. The Rosary does not fail to 
remind us that the ultimate purpose of our imitating Christ is our 
sanctification, or in other words, our union with God. Not with 
Christ as man are we striving to be one, nor with Mary, nor with St. 
Joseph, but through Christ our Redeemer to be one in the Blessed 
Trinity as they are already one. “That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us.” * The 
Rosary guides us well. As Christ said: “It is expedient to you that I 
go: for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I 
will send Him to you.” * The one who makes progress in the life of 
prayer is sometimes puzzled by his own previous neglect of the Holy 
Spirit in his affections. As he was somewhat earthly in his previous 
expectations of blessings from God, so was he somewhat confused by 
the intangibility, the “spirituality” of the Holy Ghost in the life of 
his soul. Wisely the Scriptures give no images of the Holy Spirit 
which can arouse anything but an intellective act of love. The mind 
is presented with an image of tongues of fire, of themselves unappeal- 
ing to the imagination as lovable, and therefore calling for a more 
spiritual act of love. We see the one thing and must leave it quickly 
after making a judgment concerning its meaning. For the beginner 
to leave the image is to lose the link with the divine; but for him who 
has progressed, this image of tongues of fire is a perfect one, for it 
gives its message, and ceases forthwith to occupy the mind. Tongues 
cry out, Speak. Fire reminds that divine Love is present. It is enough. 
The soul speaks to the Beloved, unseen, often unfelt, mysterious, 
spiritual, truly the Spirit of God, but as the soul knows now by a 
more perfect faith, convincingly present. The Rosary in the time of 


*Tbid., 17:21. *Tbid., 16:7. 
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the beginner’s efforts fired his imagination with the dynamic results 
of the coming of the Holy Spirit both upon Mary in the Annuncia- 
tion and upon the disciples some thirty years later. Mary became the 
Mother of God; and apostles ceased to fear and went out to preach 
and baptize. In this latter time he rises quickly to an exchange of love 
with Him who is Love. “The charity of God is poured forth in us 
by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us.” The progressing soul is thus 
characterized by a greater love of the Holy Spirit flowing from his 
better understanding of divine Love. Such a soul appreciates a meth- 
od of prayer which never fails to remind him that, “The Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmity. For we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought: but the Spirit Himself asketh for us with unspeakable 
groanings.” 

Perhaps the glorious mysteries of the Rosary more than any of the 
others satisfy the aspirations of the proficient soul to know God as 
He is in Himself and not merely as He is mirrored in the sensible 
things of earth. We have, for example, no earthly experience to lean 
on in imagination when we contemplate Mary’s assumption and cor- 
onation. The Rosary obliges us to remain, without solid foundations 
in earthly things, in wondering contemplation of the glories of the 
life that is to come. The beginner may have trouble always with the 
glorious mysteries, and especially the last two, chiefly because he is 
so dependent on his imagination for union with God in prayer. As he 
makes progress, however, his disappointment with the poverty of im- 
ages afforded by these mysteries gives way to pleasure that His spirit- 
ual Mother is so blessed among women and so vitally concerned about 


his salvation. His intellect tells him that his imagination, which will | 


insist on trying to make images of this heavenly magnificence, is 


bound to deceive him. He will distrust it, tend to avoid using it, rest- | 


ing in the prayer of complacent consideration of Mary as Mother, and 
God as Father. For him the all of heaven is most satisfactorily con- 
tained in the words of St. Paul: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” * He is content not to see nor hear 


*I Cor. 2:9. 
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nor to imagine, knowing that every beauty of sight and sound and 


‘la- ae , 
- concept and emotion which he has experienced heretofore in life with 

“| God is a facet of this jewel of great price which shall be his when he 
ch ‘ . 

shall see God no longer “through a glass in a dark manner but . . . face 

ve ‘ ; 
: to face.” > The Rosary, so to speak, commands him to make acts of 
: ‘| faith and hope and love; to enjoy the simple truth that God is Light 
a and God is Love and God is All. Dante, who could picture so vividly 
and broadly the horrors of hell, contented himself, like a good con- 
| templative, with bathing heaven and its people in the inaccessible Light 
so ; : ; 
- which shone from afar into the most remote part of the kingdom of 


God. The proficient soul does not construct heaven after his ideas of 
earthly mansions. He looks for God with his heart, and prays, simply 
prays as his heart moves him to speak or moves him to listen. The 
ie Rosary, far from being a hindrance, assists this affective kind of prayer 
precisely by keeping the imagination within bounds, both within the 
le | bounds of Sacred Scripture, in which God must have thought there 


= was enough food for contemplation, and within the bounds of one’s 
‘ | spontaneous desires to progress in prayer. It could be said with a great 
s deal of truth that the beginner delights in the joyful mysteries, sorrows 
. | in the mysteries of Christ’s passion, because he finds in them so much 
© | food for his imagination to use in nourishing his life of prayer; but 
S| that the proficient delights more in the glorious mysteries because they 
e 


bring him so subtly to abandon considerations and concentrate on 
aspirations of love and union. 

In brief, the Rosary, because it is prayer based on Scripture and tra- 
dition, leads the serious-minded soul by the right paths to contempla- 
tion, and cannot, when understood, lead him astray. It is no accident 
that simple folk, without guidance from others, reach a high degree of 
contemplation quite unconsciously, through their devotion to the 
Rosary. Many souls that have wearied of meditations covering a broad 
| scope of considerations have contented themselves profitably with mak- 
, : ing all their hours of prayer center around the Rosary mysteries. A few 
| favorites go far for the proficient, who are hindered by variety and 
have no need of novelty. 





* Ibid. 13:12. 
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Yet to counsel making the Rosary mysteries an exclusive method of 
prayer would be as much a mistake as to suggest that something else 
should be substituted for it. The best counsel is that which encourages 
the individual to bring to continual flowering his devotion to the 
Rosary. While one person’s meditation may be another’s distraction, 
the soul should be seeking inspiration from every source to enhance 
and beautify his own meditations. Where the beginner looks for some- 
thing new to consider, the proficient, being quite content with his 
favorite, seeks rather some new aspect of it which the contemplation 
of others has discovered. Mindful then that particulars are not impor- 
tant, and modes of expression unessential, we can perhaps illustrate the 
simplicity and continuity of Rosary prayer for the proficient by an 
example. 


At Fatima our Blessed Mother subtly linked her commands that we 
do penance with her reminder that the Rosary is the prayer which con- 
verts worlds. Expiation for sin and the Rosary go very much together. 
Can one suggest, then, that for the proficient the most efficacious meth- 
od of meditating is that which makes of the Rosary both his prayer of 
personal expiation and his inspiration to share in the work of doing 
penance for the sins of the world? The necessity of expiation is really 
the fundamental concept of the Rosary meditations, even as it is, 
naturally, the fundamental truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
Rosary is the soul’s expression of its desire to unite itself with the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world. The characteristic of 
the active spiritual life of the soul progressing in prayer is a profound 
realization of the need for expiation by Christians, and a burning de- 
sire to take part in this work of salvation. 

Presented with this idea, one can see immediately that the joyful 
mysteries focus our attention on the formation of Mary as Co-redemp- 
trix. Called to be the Mother of the Savior, she was sufficiently well- 
versed in the Scriptures to know that to be the Mother of the Savior 
meant to be Mother of the Man of Sorrows. Isaias would have told her 
this. “Despised and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with infirmity: and his look was as it were hidden and 
despised, whereupon we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our 
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infirmities and carried our sorrows: and we have thought him as it were 
a leper, and as one struck by God and affiicted. But he was wounded 
for our sins: the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his 
bruises we are healed.” ® If Mary pondered this eventuality in her heart 
as she hastened into the hill country to assist St. Elizabeth, her role as 
bearer of redemption to others became even more clear upon her hear- 
ing the words of her cousin’s greeting. The mysterious communica- 
tion from the divine conception within her womb to the yet unborn 
John effected, so the Church tells us, the sanctification of the Baptist’s 
soul. The wretchedness of the circumstances surrounding the birth of 
her Beloved together with the slaughter of the Innocents would but 
emphasize for her the truth of what Isaias said. Simeon’s prophecy and 
his communication of the “sword of sorrow” to her heart were but 
another pointed lesson for Mary, a further revelation of the detail in 
her compassion. Perhaps nowhere better than in the last of the joyful 
mysteries do we realize how gradual was Mary’s formation as Co- 
redemptrix, for it seems that the years between had been so quiet and 
uneventful, and Christ during this time so “normal” that Mary was not 
poignantly aware of the significance of His words in answer to her 
complaint. That she does not understand His meaning is an indication 
that God, as is His custom in dealing with chosen souls, had allowed 
her a respite from expectations of the end predestined for the Savior. 
Yet as the author of Theology and Sanity expresses it: “It seems pos- 
sible that this cry of Our Lady (Son, why hast Thou treated us so) is 
an echo long in advance of a more famous cry yet to be uttered: ‘My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ What she cries to her 
Son in anguish is so very close to what He cries to His Father in His 
anguish. So theologians have seen it, and seen it not as mere chance, 
but as part of the very design of our redemption.” ? The joyful mys- 
teries end with Mary pondering “these things” in her heart; and “these 
things” are fundamentally one: her preparation to share in the expia- 
tion of sin. Is there a soul seriously concerned with prayer, one truly 
proficient in prayer, that does not feel this gradual call by an unseen 


77 





*Isa. 53:3-5. 
“Theology and Sanity, by F. J. Sheed, p. 274. 
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Presence to the role of what St. Paul said is the filling up what is want- 
ing in the sufferings of Christ for the Church? * The neophyte found 
in these mysteries a woman’s understanding heart, the heart of one who 
was his life, his sweetness, and his hope, and he begged her for deliver- 
ance from what he felt she knew he was afraid to sustain. The soul 
that has made progress prays for strength to endure. 


Mary could not have understood at all her role as Mother of “the 
most abject of men” did she not understand sin as God understands it. 
The continuity and simplicity of meditation are much better retained 
in the sorrowful mysteries if the progressing soul will be content with 
the reflection that these individual sufferings of Christ have but one 
meaning: God’s idea of the malice of sin. No one can find within his 
heart a desire to expiate for sin if he does not recoil from it as Christ 
did. No one can even accept life and embrace death with a longing to 
do the penance entailed in their less pleasant circumstances if he does 
not appreciate the evil he strives to overcome with Christ. This bloody 
sweat, this scourging, this crown of thorns, this cross, this death have 
but one meaning for the proficient. They were not absolutely neces- 
sary that man might be redeemed; they were necessary, God judged, 
that mankind might be made aware of what God thinks of sin, or bet- 
ter, of God’s willingness to save man from the hell he merits by his 
carefree disregard of the malice of sin. He who has progressed so far 
that he understands why Mary at Fatima requested the Rosary in the 
same message as she commanded penance, has need of a prayer which 
simply reiterates: Sin did this; this crime against the Savior in all its 
hideous details is God’s idea of sin. The prayer begets a faith in the 
necessity of expiation; love follows with deeds of penance. 

The snare set by the devil for those who live lives of penance has 
many strings. Expiation can become mere sadism, an unnatural joy in 
suffering for its own sake. It can also make one most unloving of sin- 
ners. A profound insight is given into the motivation of penance when 
one reflects upon the number of souls, who, while shuddering at the 
mere thought of offending God by serious violations of His law, yet 
so little enjoy the self-denial of moral living as to be most uncharitable 


*Cf. Col. 1:24. 
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about sinners. The author of that best seller, ] Leap Over the Wall, 
tells of her futile efforts to explain to her friends on this side of the 
wall the penitential practices of a certain nun who ate scraps from the 
refuse plate “as penance.” Daft, was the judgment of a world that 
thinks of preferring suffering to pleasure as merely sadistic. On the 
other hand, the Song of Bernadette made much of the religious who 
envied, persecuted, and almost hated the saint chiefly because her own 
penitential practices had merited for her no such blessings as had come 
to the shepherdess. Unpleasant as this character was in the midst of the 
manifestations of divinity which the author was at such pains to make 
known to his readers, the evidence in real life supports his right to in- 
clude such a one. The external acts of sacrifice are nothing without 
the proper and true interior will to sacrifice for the love of God and 
souls, and the unwary soul can fall foul of Satan’s talent for lying in 
wait for good works to destroy them. It is not what this or that indi- 
vidual does in comparison with what others do that matters in this 
work of expiation—the measure of charity with which it is done is all 
important. The continuity and simplicity of our meditation on this 
profound truth is a fundamental aspect of the Rosary’s glorious 
mysteries. 

We rise quickly to God with acts of love after a simple considera- 
tion of Christ’s acceptance of faith from His shamefaced disciples after 
His Resurrection. He demanded faith; chided the lack of it. He knew 
that love would be measured by it. It made no difference how little 
they had done during His passion to assist Him with the work of re- 
demption. It would make little difference how much they accomplish- 
ed henceforth. But the love with which they did what they could do, 
would make their faith a living thing. Christ was content to receive 
from Thomas a protestation of faith in His divinity as recompense for 
Thomas’ demanding evidence that He was alive in His humanity. From 
Peter He drew gently but firmly a profession of love, more to heal 
Peter’s stricken heart with a threefold act of devotion than to test 
further his willingness to serve from motives of faith alone. Christ gave 
them all great goals to attain; sent them the Holy Spirit of God to 
strengthen them on the journey; gave them both in Himself and His 
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Blessed Mother an everlasting memory of the reality of the kingdom 
to which He now went in order to prepare places for them in the 
mansions of His Father’s house. But in the very act of demonstrating 
to them, both in His own ascension and in the mysterious assumption 
of His Mother, that there is a world in which knowing and loving God 
is endless happiness, He left them to proceed there by faith and not by 
sight. They had yet to share in His role as Redeemer; they too must 
expiate for the sins of the world; by a faith fired with charity they 
must continue in their lives the work of redeeming the world. As our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, said: “It is manifestly clear that the faith- 
ful need the help of the divine Redeemer, for He has said: ‘Without 
Me you can do nothing,’ and according to the teaching of the Apostle 
every advance of this mystical body toward its perfection derives from 
Christ the Head. Yet this, also, must be held, marvelous though it may 
seem: Christ has need of His members. First, because the person of 
Jesus Christ is represented by the Supreme Pontiff, who in turn must 
call on others to share much of his solicitude lest he be overwhelmed 
by the burden of his pastoral office, and must be helped daily by the 
prayers of the Church. Moreover as our Savior does not rule His 
Church directly in a visible manner, He wills to be helped by the 
members of His body in carrying out the work of Redemption. This 
is not because He is indigent and weak, but rather because He has so 
willed it for the greater glory of His spotless Spouse. . . . This is a 
deep mystery, and an inexhaustible subject of meditation, that the sal- 
vation of many depends on the prayers and voluntary penances which 
the members of the mystical body of Jesus Christ offer for this inten- 
tion and on the cooperation of pastors of souls and of the faithful, 
especially of fathers and mothers of families, a cooperation which they 


must offer to our divine Savior as though they were His associates.” *® | 


The “inexhaustible meditations” were provided long ago. Our Lady | 
at Fatima did not suggest a novel prayer of expiation when she re- 


quested the family to pray the Rosary for the conversion of Russia, 
symbol and reality of the powers of darkness abroad today. Theolog- 
ically the Rosary contains all essential guidance for the proficient soul, 


*Encyclical, Mystici Corporis, AAS, XXXV_ (1943) 292, (N.C.W.C. translation, 44). 
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in its method an adaptability to the desire of simplicity in prayer is 
remarkably present to all souls. Liturgical prayer strictly defined as 
such cannot become, according to the mind of the Church, a substi- 
tute for Rosary prayer; if anything it must be, on the contrary, what 
the Church hopes it is for her priests and religious, a treasury of 
thoughts for meditation. Roundly rebuked in Pope Pius XII’s encyc- 
lical Mediator Dei is the insinuation that the quasi-liturgical prayer 
of the faithful or the private prayer of the individual is to be replaced 
by the official prayers of the Church. That the laity, who have grown 
so much in the life of prayer as to be discontented with their success 
in the past, are to be introduced to the Divine Office can be productive 
of the greatest good. But that they should be allowed, or even en- 
couraged, to abandon their traditional devotion to the Rosary, on the 
specious grounds that liturgical prayer is “more advanced” prayer, 
is really to cater to a thirst for novelty that is found rather in be- 
ginners than in proficients. 

To pray is to expiate for sin; to expiate is to pray. The Rosary is, 
by Our Lady’s own words, the prayer that meets the needs of a laity 
grown more conscious of their role in the redemption because they 
are progressing in the science of prayer. 

Puivie L. Hantey, O.P. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 








Two Confessions 


T FIRST sight it may seem preposterous even to speak in the 
same breath of two works so utterly dissimilar as The Confessions 

of St. Augustine and the Confession of St. Patrick. St. Augustine was 
a man of heroic stature whose genius shaped the whole subsequent 
course of Christian history. He bridged the two worlds of East and 
West. The spiritual value of his writings has been assessed as second 
only to the Bible, and Christians have drawn strength from them for 
more than sixteen hundred years. On the other hand, St. Patrick, who 
returned to Ireland two years after Augustine’s death, had no gifts of 
expression that could be compared to Augustine’s and hardly anyone 
reads his Confession, which is more valuable from the point of view 
of autobiography than for its spiritual worth. Patrick was a practical 
and immensely successful missionary who shaped the history of one 
nation so small that it could hardly influence the general development 
of Christian history. The mere divergence in length between the two 
writings states their difference: we need at least fifteen hours to read 
St. Augustine’s Confessions; St. Patrick’s Confession can be read in 
half an hour. 
Yet it is profoundly interesting to make a comparison between the 
avowals of those two great figures of the fifth century. They had far 
more in common than appears at first glance. Both rose from the most 
unlikely origins to be bishops and founders of monasticism. Both were 
moved to write by a powerful experimental proof of the faith, an 
experience so vital that it compelled expression. Both were dominated 
in their writing by the contrast between the new man, born again in 
grace, and the former self that had been put off. Both Confessions are 
a description of God’s work in the individual soul. Both saints found 
their sixteenth year the most critical. Both had to be taught the “hol- 
low blessedness” of human affection. It was the ascetical movement 
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initiated by St. Anthony of Egypt, the first monk, that really shaped 
the lives of both Augustine and Patrick. 

Each writer’s vision of his former self was an antithesis of the 
other’s. The allurements of heresy and luxury play a large part in 
Augustine’s story. Looking back into his childhood, the Bishop of 
Hippo saw a precocious and somewhat spoiled only son; the darling 
of his parents. “In my small thoughts upon small matters I had come 
to delight in the truth. I hated to be wrong, had a vigorous memory, 
was well trained in speech, delighted in friendship, shunned pain, 
meanness, and ignorance.” * 

At the age of sixteen Augustine’s education was, for financial reas- 
ons, suspended for one year, and he was allowed to run wild in 
Tagaste, with moral consequences that were nearly fatal. There then 
began a moral aberration which was to last for fifteen years. His 
manhood was entangled in luxury. As a famous professor of rhetoric, 
he was so misled by heresy and so enslaved by his passions that he did 
not even believe in the possibility of deliverance from them. 

Patrick, looking into the past, saw a picture that contrasts strikingly 
with Augustine’s. At sixteen he was captured by pirates and sold into 
slavery, and in that searching experience he learned the reality of the 
faith. When he writes in his Confession that up to that date he “knew 
not the true God,” he evideatly means that in boyhood he had been 
careless in the practice of religion. He certainly knew about God, for 
he was the child of Christian parents. Writing in his old age, when a 
bishop of great missionary renown, he saw in a vision the slopes of 
Slemish where an ill-clad and half-starved slave-boy was taught di- 
rectly by God: “And there the Lord opened the understanding of my 
unbelief that, even though late, I might call my faults to remem- 
brance, and that I might turn with all my heart to the Lord my God, 
who regarded my low estate and pitied the youth of my ignorance and 
kept me before I knew Him, and before I had discernment or could 
distinguish between good and evil, and protected me and comforted 
me as a father does his son.” ? 


*The Confessions of St. Augustine. A New Translation by F. J. Sheed. London, 
Sheed & Ward, 1944. Bk. I, chap. 20, p. 18. 
tae Patrick. His Writings and Life, by Newport J. D. White, MacMillan, New 
ork, 1920. 
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He saw himself, in response to that inner guidance, attempting his 
escape from Ireland: a most forlorn enterprise from one point of view 
of human probability. He recalled the fugitive, who disappeared with 
a thudding heart into the mist that covered Slemish, to stumble out 
on that long run of two hundred miles through the unknown country 
between him and the seacoast, where he hoped to be able to board a 
ship. Reviewing his adventures, Patrick marveled at their splendid out- 
come. Providence had directly preserved him through a thousand 
perils. Years did not deprive his story of its wonder, but enhanced it. 
In his old age he was still thrilled by the romance of that fugitive slave 
returning as anointed bishop, to bring the Gospel to the pagans among 
whom he had been a slave. 


Friendship was the cause of great grief to both Augustine and 
Patrick. Of the two, Patrick’s trial was the more painful. A person- 
age, unnamed in the Confession, had been his friend in student days, 
even before he had received the diaconate. To this friend Patrick con- 
fided some scruple that troubled him during the phase of anxiety 
often experienced by candidates for holy orders. The confidence con- 
cerned some lapse into which Patrick had fallen, or imagined he had 
fallen, before he was fifteen. All through manhood the friendship of 
student days had been maintained and cemented. The unnamed had 
predicted to Patrick his appointment to a bishopric, had seemingly 
recommended him for it, had even defended the appointment against 
some who had opposed it. 


Then came the astounding reversal. In an episode still very myster- 
ious, Patrick was arraigned by his superiors and “rejected.” The 
passage has never been satisfactorily explained, but if it means that 
he was deposed, his eclipse must have been very brief. It seems that 
he was reinstated by Rome almost immediately. But the real point of 
the story is that among his accusers was that friend who, presumably 
to ratify the case against Patrick, violated an ancient confidence, then 
of thirty years’ standing, and revealed that which had been confided 
to him in student days. When Patrick wrote his Confession, twenty- 
five years had elapsed since this betrayal, yet the wound he had then 
received was not yet healed: “He was a man to whom I had even 
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entrusted my soul. . . . How could he have brought himself afterward 
to put me to shame publicly before everyone, good and bad? .. . But 
the Lord graciously spared the sojourner for His name’s sake; and He 
helped me exceedingly when I was thus trampled on.” 


To Augustine, on the other hand, it was death discovered the in- 
sufficiency of friendship. He had enticed into Manichaean errors a 
youthful friend who, falling ill, repudiated them on his deathbed and 
died in the faith. No one has ever described the loss of a friend more 
poignantly than Augustine: 


My heart was black with grief. Whatever | looked upon had the air of 
death. My native place was a prison-house and my home a strange unhap- 
piness. The things we had done together became sheer torment without 
him. My eyes were restless looking for him, but he was not there. I hated 
all places because he was not in them. They could not say “He will soon 
come,” as they would in his life when he was absent. I became a great 
enigma to myself and I was forever asking my soul why it was sad and why 
it disquieted me so sorely. And my ‘inl knew not what to answer me. If 
I said “Trust in God,” my soul did not obey—naturally, because the man 
whom she had loved and lost was nobler and more real than the imagined 
deity in whom I was bidding her trust. 1 had no delight but in tears, for 
tears had taken the place my friend had held in the love of my heart, .. . 
For I thought of my soul and his soul as one soul in two bodies; and my 
life was a horror to me because | would not live halved. And it may be 
that I feared to die lest thereby he should die wholly whom I had loved so 
deeply. 


It was the ascetical movement initiated by St. Anthony of Egypt, 
the first monk, that shaped the lives of both Augustine and Patrick. 
Most readers are familiar with the story of how Augustine accidental- 
ly heard of Anthony in the conversation of Ponticianus, who thus be- 
came all unconsciously the instrument of the great doctor’s conver- 
sion. The professor of rhetoric first listened casually, then questioned 
incredulously, and finally was moved to the depths of his being: 


I was in the grip of the most horrible and confounding shame, while 
Ponticianus was telling his story. He finished the tale and the business for 
which he had come; and he went his way, and I to myself. What did I not 


" Ibid., Bk. IV, chap. 4, p. 48. 
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say against myself, with what lashes of condemnation did I not scourge my 
soul to make it follow me now that I wanted to follow You! My soul hung 
back. It would not follow, yet found no excuse for not following. All its 
arguments had already been used and refuted. There remained only trem- 
bling silence: for it feared as very death the cessation of that habit of which 
in truth it was dying. ... I turned upon Alypius, wild in look and troubled 
in mind, crying out: “What is wrong with us? What is this that you heard? 
The unlearned arise and take heaven by force, and here are we with all our 
learning, stuck fast in flesh and blood!” 4 


In that hour Augustine discovered the insufficiency of all his schol- 
astic attainments; his proud genius had not even preserved him from 
the grossest mistakes. There followed the tempest of contrition in the 
garden and the beginning of his new life. 

Far up in a northern island, described in a seventh-century life of 
St. Patrick as “the island lying under wintry cold,” Patrick, when 
only a boy of sixteen, had been testing for himself, in the mountain 
fastness of Slemish, the method of Anthony: 


Now, after I came to Ireland, tending flocks was my daily occupation; 
and constantly I used to pray in the day-time. Love of God and the fear 
of Him increased more and more, and faith grew, and the spirit was moved, 
so that in one day (I would say) as many as a hundred prayers, and at 
night nearly as many, so that I used to stay even in the woods and on the 
mountain (to this end). And before daybreak I used to be roused to prayer, 
in snow, in frost, in rain; and I felt no hurt; nor was there any sluggishness 
in me—as I now see, because then the spirit was fervent within me. 


St. Patrick had none of the great gifts of theology, philosophy, and 
rhetoric that distinguished St. Augustine. In fact among the learned, 
the great missioner to the Irish would have been described as an ig- 
norant man. He was well aware of this and stresses it with almost 
wearisome iteration: “I am most illiterate,” “ 
of many,” “verily unlearned”: 


I have not studied as have others, who in the most approved fashion have 
drunk in both law and the Holy Scriptures alike, and have never changed 
their speech from their infancy, but rather have been always rendering it 
more perfect. For my speech and language is translated into a tongue not 
my own, as can be easily proved from the savour of my writing.” 


‘Tbid., Bk. VIII, chap. 7, p. 135. 
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TWO CONFESSIONS 
He adds with pathos: 


Now I myself in mine old age earnestly desire that which in youth I 
did not acquire. ... When a youth, nay, almost a boy, I went into captivity 
in language (as well as in person).... And so today I blush and am exceed- 
ingly afraid to lay bare my lack of education; because I am unable to make 
my meaning plain in a few words to the learned. . . . Perchance it seems to 
a few that I am thrusting myself forward in this matter with my want of 
knowledge and my slow tongue. 


How very different with Augustine, the professor of rhetoric, the 
master who was famous in Carthage, Rome, and Milan, to whom the 
making of perfect prose was a pastime, who used his talent with in- 
difference, almost with contempt. He fully possessed that gift for 
which Patrick so longed in his old age. But what Augustine could so 
well express, Patrick, too, had deeply experienced in his long hours of 
meditation in the remote and high places that he chose for his retreats. 
Therefore it would not be preposterous sometimes to interpret Patrick 
through Augustine. Patrick, in his sojourns on the summit of Croagh 
Patrick, certainly experienced that which Augustine so well described: 


But what is it that I love when I love God? Not the beauty of any bodily 
thing, nor the order of seasons, not the brightness of light that rejoices the 
eye, nor the sweet melodies of all songs, nor the sweet fragrance of flowers 
and ointments and spices: not manna nor honey, not the limbs that carnal 
love embraces. None of these things do I love in loving my God. Yet in 
a sense I do love light and melody and fragrance and food and embrace 
when I love my God—the light and the voice and the fragrance and the 
food and embrace in the soul, when that light shines upon my soul which 
no place can contain, that voice sounds which no time can take from me, 
I breathe that fragrance which no wind scatters, I eat the food which is not 
lessened by eating, and I lie in the embrace which satiety never comes to 
sunder. This it is that I love, when I love my God. 


And what is this God? I asked the earth and it answered: “I am not He”; 
and all things that are in the earth made the same confession. I asked the 
sea and the deeps and the creeping things, and they answered: “We are 
not your God; seek higher.” I asked the winds that blow, and the whole air 
with all that is in it, and it answered: “Anaximenes was wrong; I am not 
God.” I asked the heavens, the sun, the moon, the stars, and they answered: 
“Neither are we God whom you seek.” And I said to all things that throng 
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about the gateways of the senses: “Tell me of my God, since you are not 
He. Tell me something of Him.” And they cried out in a great voice: 
“He made us.” 5 


Both Augustine and Patrick, when they wrote their Confessions, 
were dominated by the contrast between their former selves and their 
present selves. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, the ascetic and the great 
Christian thinker, looked back with a kind of pitying wonder at the 
former professor of rhetoric, the ardent Manichaean, who had hung 
upon the words of Faustus, and who believed that to be slave-ridden 
by his passions was normal to man. 


Patrick was deeply conscious of the contrast between his own noth- 
ingness and his enormous achievement. Offset against his memory of 
himself, ignorant, obscure, even without the status of the freeborn, 
he saw the magnitude of his missionary success. “I was like a stone,” 
he says, “lying in the deep mire; and He that is mighty came, and in 
His mercy lifted me up, and verily raised me aloft and placed me on 
the top of the wall.” He was as fully aware of his insufficiency as he 
was glad of his success. No one could deny the magnitude of that 
success. Native clergy were being ordained, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of chieftains were even founding monasteries and convents. The 
blossoming of monasticism in Ireland had become the wonder of the 
Christian world. 


To Patrick the glory of his work lay mostly in the very remoteness 
of the country he had evangelized. In his Confession we see Ireland 
through the eyes of a Roman citizen of the fifth century: he consid- 
ered it almost like a little lost place lying beyond the fringe of the 
Roman Empire, beyond the pale of civilization as he understood the 
term, the last point of human habitation. He calls his Irish converts a 
people “whom the Lord took from the ends of the earth.” He says: 


I dwell in the midst of barbarians, a stranger and an exile for the love 


of God. Through many perils, even to out-lying regions beyond which no | 
man dwelt, and where never had anyone come to baptize, or ordain clergy, | 
or confirm the people, I have, by the bounty of the Lord, initiated every- | 


thing, carefully and very gladly for your salvation. Let it not happen to 


* [bid., Bk. X, chap. 6, p. 170. 
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me from my God that I should ever part with His people which He pur- 
chased in the ends of the earth. 


His mission to Ireland was, in fact, a literal fulfillment of the Gos- 
pel promise. “Behold”, he says happily, “we are witnesses that the 
Gospel has been preached to the limit beyond which no man dwells.” 


But how had such marvels been accomplished through him? He 
humbly believed that he was the least among men, and so this mystery 
of the Lord’s dispensation merited recording: 

“Who am I, Lord,” he asks, “that Thou hast worked in me with 
such divine power? . . . Who was it that called me, fool though I be, 
out of the midst of those who seem to be wise and skilled in the law, 
and powerful in word and in everything?” 

St. Augustine’s Confessions were written in the year 399. St. Pat- 
rick died in the year 461 and his Confession was written toward the 
end of his life, since he concludes it with the words: “This is my 
Confession before I die.” Although Augustine really belonged to the 
generation before Patrick, their self-revelations are highly interesting 
as an illumination of the fifth-century Christian mind. It is hardly 
possible to imagine two more dissimilar documents: Augustine’s a 
highly polished work of literature; and Patrick’s so uncouth in form 
that its meaning is still unintelligible in places. 

But there runs through Patrick’s Confession an undertone of de- 
fense that is really an apologia for rusticitas. His life experience has 
shown him that such a defect is no barrier to effective missionary 
work: “If perchance it seems to many that I am thrusting myself for- 
ward in writing this with my want of knowledge and my slow tongue, 
yet it is written: “The tongue of the stammerers shall quickly learn 
to speak peace. . . . And again the Spirit testifies: And rusticity is or- 
dained by the Most High.” 

It is related in the life of St. Anthony of Egypt that certain pagan 
philosophers came to visit him one day and sneered at his ignorance 
of literature: 


Anthony said to them: “What do you say? Which is prior, the mind or 
letters? And which gives rise to which, mind to letters, or letters to mind?” 
When they answered that mind was prior, and invented letters, Anthony 
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replied: “He, then, whose mind is in health, does not need letters.” This 
answer struck all who were present, as well as the philosophers. They went 
away surprised that an uneducated man should show such understanding. 


Patrick’s defense could have been the same cogent one. But this 


eT ET 


does not mean that he disparaged studious attainments. On the con- | 


trary, we have seen that in his old age he longed for the gift of ex- 
pression which he had been unable to acquire in his youth. 

In two figures providing the strong human contrast that St. Augus- 
tine and St. Patrick present, their agreement is significant. They were 
at one in their view of what constitutes the greatest achievement in 
life and the means to realize it. 

Having determined his goal, the earthly pilgrim’s cue is utter aban- 
donment to divine Providence. Said Patrick: “God showed me that I 
might trust Him endlessly, as one that cannot be doubted.” And 
again, when he has enumerated the perils that threaten him, he adds 
tranquilly: “But none of these things move me, on account of the 
promises of heaven, because I have cast myself into the hands of God 
Almighty.” 

From such distant corners of the globe, and through such diverse 
paths, did Augustine and Patrick in the fifth century meet in the im- 
itation of Anthony. 


Auice CurTAYNE 
Prosperous, Naas 


Co. Kildare, Ireland 
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“Bring That Man Here” 


THE spring of 1950 Paul Claudel, one of the greatest modern 
poets of France, was accorded the honor of having some of his 
poetry read in the Vatican Palace, in the presence of the Prince of 
Christendom, Pius XII. After the reading, the Holy Father descended 
from his throne to mingle with the ambassadors, artists, and nobility 
who had been invited, and as always, charmed everyone to whom he 
spoke. But after a moment his eye fell upon an oldish friar who was 
unobtrusively standing along the wall. The Pontiff turned to a cham- 
berlain and said: “Bring that man here.” “That man” was brought to 
the Vicar of Christ, and they spoke as old friends who mutually respect 
each other. 

Who was this man that the Pope should have known him by sight 
and, in the midst of a conversation with famous and influential people, 
should suddenly have called him to stand in honor at his side? 

He is the most famous Dominican theologian alive today, and his 
name will come as no surprise: Father Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange. 
World fame has come to him as the result of a long and brilliant career 
in a field where really outstanding names are few, and where fame is 
won only with great difficulty. The following pages will touch on 
some of the reasons for his fame, and will provide some of the lesser 
known homely details about the man himself. 

Father Garrigou (as he is generally referred to within his Dominican 
family) was born in southern France not far from Lourdes, in Auch 
(Gers), on February 21, 1877.’ Two sisters and himself made up the 
family. The Garrigou family was an old one, and over the generations 
had increased to such a point that confusion of names had resulted. So 
about a hundred years ago three Garrigou brothers solved the problem 





“He was baptized Gontran (=Gunther), being so named after an uncle. 
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by each attaching to the family name, by means of a hyphen, the oniill 
of the property which he possessed. Thus there came into being the 
Garrigou-Longchamps, the Garrigou-Grandprés, and the Garrigou- 
Lagranges. Despite the partial similarity of names, let it be noted in 
passing that there is no relationship between the Garrigou-Lagranges 
and the famous Dominican biblical scholar, Pere Lagrange. 

The Garrigou-Lagranges remained seven years in Auch after the 
birth of their son, and then moved north. But those seven years were 
enough to mark the boy for the rest of his life; his temperament, quick, 
direct, and explosive as it is, plus his sense of humor, is typical of the 
meéridional, or Southern Frenchman. 


After a time spent in the study of medicine at Bordeaux, young Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange joined the Dominican Order, and studied at Flavigny 
from 1897 to 1902. In 1902 he was ordained priest (one of his class- 
mates was Martin Gillet, later to become Master General of the Order 
and then bishop). Shortly thereafter one of those periodic upheavals for 
which France is known led to the expulsion of the religious orders from 
France. Thus the young priest was obliged to finish his course of stud- 
ies in Ghent, Belgium. After this Father Garrigou spent a year studying 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, and while there made the acquaintance 
of Henri Bergson and Jacques Maritain. Then he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Saulchoir, the Dominican Studium of the Paris Province, 
and here he taught theology for several years. It was here also that a 
decision was made, a step taken, which influenced the whole course of 
his life. As usual, the momentous day had given little inkling of its 
coming, but it was on this day that divine Providence set Garrigou’s 
feet upon a long, long road down which he would run the rest of his 
days. It all was so simple. A Carmelite monastery near-by had asked 
the Prior of the Saulchoir if he would appoint one of the fathers to give | 
the nuns regular conferences on the spiritual life. The Prior thought | 
the matter over, weighed various possibilities one against the other, sent 
for Father Garrigou, and appointed him to give the conferences. 

Up to this point Father Garrigou had studied medicine at Bordeaux, 
philosophy and theology within the Order and at the Sorbonne; now 
he was to speak to contemplative nuns on the interior life. Once he be- 
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gan, he soon perceived that what was needed was more than scholastic 
philosophy; he saw that he would have to study what the great mystics 
had to say about their experiences in prayer, progress, and union with 
God. Therefore he applied his keen, perceptive mind to a study of St. 
Theresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, and others. 
With St. Thomas’ doctrine as a background, his future studies would 
revolve round these writings as round a lodestone. 


In 1909 came the assignment to teach theology in the Collegio An- 
gelico, in Rome. To those living then, the times were not auspicious. 
The Church was sorely pressed by the evils and abuses of the new 
knowledge of the previous century; it was the crisis, ever-recurring, of 
Modernism. There was critical need for clear minds, for those who 
appreciated the value of distinctions and the exigencies of doctrine, 
whose minds were open to the old as well as to the new. Father Garri- 
gou fitted admirably into the Roman scene. It might be said with some 
justice that, after more than forty years there, he is part of it. One can 
go further and even say with some truth, as some have said, that he “is” 
the Angelicum. 


What secret ingredients went into this life to make it so vigorous 
and so fruitful? A strong physique, great intelligence, appreciation of 
spiritual values, and an apostolic spirit. All these of course, and some- 
thing more; such men as he are providentially raised up. Much credit 
must be given to the circumstance that he was blessed with superiors 
who allowed him to pursue uninterruptedly the one thing for which 
he was eminently fitted, the study and teaching of theology. Another 
factor is the peace and quiet of the religious life. In Rome especially 
religious life is a regular, austere, dedicated kind of existence wherein 
contact with the outside world generally is limited to teaching, writ- 
ing, and, now and again, preaching. It is the kind of atmosphere into 
which Father Garrigou fits. He is as regular as a clock in his daily rou- 
tine: Mass every morning at 5 o’clock is followed by attendance in 
choir at Matins and Lauds, Prime, and the sung Community Mass. He 
appears in choir again for the small hours, for Vespers and the Rosary, 
and for meditation and Compline; it is seldom that his place in choir 
is vacant. This regularity frees him to devote himself unreservedly to 
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his work, and in this he is a model. Men are often dabblers in many 
things, and scholarly men are not infrequently “jacks of all trades” 
mentally. Garrigou-Lagrange stands out from the general run in this, 
that he is first, last, and always a theologian. His interest is and has 
always been theology. His study is on theological subjects. He loves 
this science of God, spends all his time on it. He allows no distractions 
to enter this world of theology. He is a specialist. Only the ignorant 
would say that such a life must have been unexciting and monotonous. 
Nothing is so exciting, so stimulating, so tingling with adventure, as 
the study of God and of man’s relation to God. Many unprofessional 
theologians have sipped of this heady wine by reading Father Garri- 
gou’s books, especially his Three Ages of the Interior Life, God: His 
Existence and His Nature, Providence, Predestination, De revelatione, 
Mary the Mother of the Savior, and others. 


It is safe to say that not many have lived so vigorous and so vital a 
life of the spirit. Not many have his quick comprehension, his ability 
to synthesize, or his facile pen. With tremendous energy he has sup- 
plied a steady stream of articles for various magazines. The two maga- 
zines published by the Dominicans of Washington (The Thomiist) and 
River Forest (Cross and Crown) have featured articles by him. He has 
written well over a dozen books. To be impressed by the extent of his 
literary output, one has only to consult the bibliography assembled in 
the Strena Garrigou-Lagrange, a commemorative volume of the An- 
gelicum issued (1937) in celebration of his sixtieth birthday. Up to 
that point he had written 280 articles and 11 books; and since then | 


many more.” | 


f 


In many far-off lands Father Garrigou has followers and students | 
who have never seen him nor heard him speak, but who look up to 
him as to an oracle. Distance in this respect is decidedly a drawback, 
because one of Roman-life’s more diverting experiences has been, for | 
years, attendance at his lectures or, even better, invading the privacy | 
of his cell to ask him a question about some particular point. He would | 
quickly grasp the heart of the difficulty, and then, toujours le mér- | 


* His newest book is Our Savior and His Love For Us, to be published September |. | 
It has been named by Spiritual Book Associates as their September selection, 
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idional, would “put on a show” in answering it. He would become 
very animated; his eyes would light up, and words would pour from 
his lips as he punched his unoffending skullcap around and back and 
forth on his head with short, violent gestures. He would repeatedly tap 
his one-man-audience on the chest for emphasis as, at high speed, he 
would demolish a false position or develop the thread of the argument.* 
Those who used to crowd the Aula Minor of the Angelicum on Sat- 
urday afternoons when he held his classes in mystical theology, and 
where he held forth in earlier days when deeply involved in contro- 
versies which were “battles of the giants,” will remember him thus. 
And English-speaking students have found it in their hearts to forgive 
him his French pronunciation of Latin (it made a simple word like 
“ens” come out “ahhnns”), because for them as for many others, Father 
Garrigou has been a burning and a shining light, inspiring confidence 
by his competence in matters theological and mystical. He is the sym- 
bol of a system to such an extent that when his name is mentioned one 
automatically thinks of Thomism. 

Men like Garrigou-Lagrange are understandably rare. In a world 
where the positive sciences reign almost supreme, he represents with 
distinction the speculative sciences. The world and men being -what 
they are, it is not surprising that so many are positive-minded; but it is 
always unusual to come across a man with a mind so perceptive of the 
formalities of things, and able to correlate and appreciate qualities and 
values. Thanks in large measure to Garrigou, Thomistic philosophy and 
theology are today looked upon with greater respect than they were 
before he began to write. 

His most enduring contribution to the Christian world of our times 
was not, in all likelihood, the valiant defense of the truth against the 
excesses of Modernism which occupied him in the earlier years of his 
career, but rather the services he has rendered in the field of mystical 
theology. Like a skillful, hard-hitting general, he carried on to victory 
the offensive launched by his Spanish confrére, Father Arintero, against 
the false position into which mystical theology had been forced, name- 
ly, that the mystical state was, as far as the ordinary man was con- 


Ks 
*He always terminates any such interview with the words: “Que le bon Dieu soit 
avec vous.” 
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cerned, extraordinary. Father Garrigou has fought strenuously and 
relentlessly against this monstrous conception of Scaramelli and other 
writers of the eighteenth century.* Perfection and sanctity are not 
esoteric things reserved for a few chosen souls; all are called to be per- 
fect, that is, to be saints, and all have the same basic means at hand for 
attaining this goal: grace, the practice of the virtues, the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, and the sacraments. The highest union with God, such 


as was enjoyed by the great mystics, say St. Theresa of Avila and St. | 


Catherine of Siena, lies within the normal development of grace. 

We knew that an obscurity defying our ordinary comprehension 
shrouds the inner workings of the soul under the influence of divine 
grace. What goes on in that mysterious sea? The Church has not inter- 
vened in the discussions, and the opinions held in the matter are many 
and sometimes conflicting. Scholars who go into the question betake 
themselves to the great masters of the spiritual life; these are principally 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Theresa of Avila, and St. John of the Cross. 
But here, too, many obscurities are encountered. The language of St. 
Thomas is so different from that of the other two saints mentioned 
that a person may wonder whether they are talking about the same 
things. The theologian writes theologically; the mystic in turn writes 
in a manner proper to mystics, that is, in a more descriptive and psy- 
chological way. St. Thomas, after his vision at Naples, refused to finish 
the Summa, saying that it now appeared to him to be so much “straw.” 


On the other hand, St. Theresa is continually reproaching herself | 


and apologizing because her words are so hopelessly inadequate to con- | 


vey what had taken place within her. 


To be able to see how the mystic harmonizes with the theologian, 
how the theologian clarifies and orders the mystic, and to bring out | 


their mutual enlightenment, requires precisely the high type of mind 
we find in Garrigou-Lagrange.® To safeguard the faithful from mis- 


understanding the mystics, and from an oversimplification of the spirit- | 


ual life which might come from a one-sided reading, theologians are 


needed; and Father Garrigou is a good theologian. It is remotely pos- | 


“Cf.The Three Ages, pp. 14 ff. 
* Maritain in his Degrees of Wisdom has a fine chapter on the relation- between the 
theologian and the mystic. 
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sible that he may at times have been less sensitive than others to the 
shades of meaning in the writings of the mystics, or may not have 
grasped the full significance of some of their descriptions; but such a 
possibility should be shown to be true before being accepted. The 
theological synthesis of Father Garrigou is sound, coherent, and, above 
all, safe. It should not be urged that he has uttered absolutely the last 
word on these subjects but it must at least be admitted that for the time 
being he has done a marvelous work which has been greatly helpful 
to thousands and thousands who are striving to love God more and 
more. 


Some of his critics have said that Father Garrigou is too often con- 
troversial in tone. The criticism almost seems to imply that it is a grave 
imperfection to be a controversialist at all. He was and is a controver- 
sialist, and a good one, whenever the issues call for it. In his lifetime as 
a scholar he has sometimes differed sharply from theologians of other 
orders, and sometimes from those of his own. Within the broad stream 
of Thomism there must always be various currents of thought, all run- 
ning strongly if there is to be life. One has only to mention the names 
of Marin-Sola and Ramirez to show that this life exists. Among those 
with whom Father Garrigou differs outside the Order we may men- 
tion, in connection with the problem of the common good, the name of 
Maritain. However this may be, where the problems involved are so 
complicated and difficult as those which concern the nature of theol- 
ogy, the definability of theological conclusions, sufficient and efficacious 
grace, the virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost, it would be a miracle if 
insight into all the various aspects and implications of all or even one 
of them had been granted to a single man only. There is, however, a 
considerable area of agreement that binds these great men together. 
The asperity with which Father Garrigou has reacted to what he con- 
sidered attacks upon the truth or concessions to fuzzy thinking has for 
some been a source of surprise; but it is after all only a mark of his 
great devotion and love of the truth. Moreover, as generally happens, 
such a criticism is naturally made by those who are only superficially 
acquainted with all the facts of the case. 


Visitors to Rome who have had the privilege of meeting Father 
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Garrigou-Lagrange personally, almost always begin by thanking him 
for the help he has been to them through his books. One visiting priest 
said to him: “Eighty-five per cent of the material I present to my 
listeners has been taken from your books.” At this and similar remarks, 
Garrigou will chuckle and, with twinkling eye, say: “If you took 
out of my books everything I took out of St. Thomas, Cajetan, John 
of St. Thomas, Billuart, Arintero, and the commentators, there would 
not remain much of me.” On one occasion he said to me, quietly but 
with complete honesty: “Well, I am an old man now. I have no more 
new ideas; I use the old ones all the time. But sometimes they appear 
in a new light, as if I had never really seen them before.” And indeed, 
in the last few years the thought of death, of the judgment, of heaven 
and hell, has occupied his thoughts more and more. Characteristically he 
put his thoughts down on paper, and the result is his excellent Eternelle 
vie (1950). 

As I have lived next door to Father Garrigou for well over a year, 
we have become rather good friends, and sometimes I would translate 
English letters for him. I came gradually to know of his great gener- 
osity to the poor people of Rome. He was a “‘soft touch,” and his gen- 
erosity was sometimes abused by both professional and non-professional 
beggars. It has been calculated, for example, that over a period of five 
_ years he must have several times bought and paid for a sewing machine, 
narrowly rescuing it each time from a mythical installment collector. 
But he said once: “I'd rather make a mistake in giving than not; perhaps 
I am helping a genuinely poor person.” And so, with permission of his 
superiors, he has generally disposed of whatever money he has re- 
ceived from his articles and conferences. I cannot recall a single in- 
stance of his buying anything for himself; certainly nothing in his cell 
gives evidence of thought for his own comfort. 


Of course Catholics throughout the world, and the Dominican Order 
in particular, are proud of this illustrious son of St. Dominic. His pres- 
tige is very great, so great that he has often been called in for con- 
sultation by high ecclesiastical circles. Small wonder that Pope Pius XII 
should have recognized him in a crowd! For Father Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange is an untiring and willing servant of the cause of Christ who 
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is the way, the truth, and the light. May this warrior for truth be re- 
warded in heaven, as he has been on earth, with an eternal “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” He has been faithful in the little things and 
in the great. The whole Christian world thanks God for him, and asks 
that He continue to console, comfort, and strengthen the little ones of 
His flock by always providing His Church with such warrior students. 


R. T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
Barry College, 


Miami, Florida 











The Spirituality of St. Margaret of Hungary 


I 


N NOVEMBER 19, 1943, the Holy Father canonized Margaret 

of Hungary, the daughter of Béla IV and Maria Laskaris, a 
descendant of the Arpad dynasty. His Holiness selected the feast day 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary on which to issue the papal bull, and on 
that day the desire of every Hungarian, poet, peasant, and prince, was 
fulfilled. Margaret was now enshrined in the hallowed ranks of her 
sisters, Cunegundes and Jolanda, and her brothers in Christ, Stephen, 
Emery, and Ladislaus. 

The canonization of Margaret was in great part due to the advice 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XII who, when Vatican Secretary of State, 
suggested to the Archduke Joseph the procedure which would hasten 
the formal recognition of Hungary’s latest saint. The Holy Father 
urged the adaptation of the extraordinary method of the early Church 
— the dispensation of the “via ordinaria.” His Holiness stated in his 
episcopal pastoral letter of January 16, 1944, that, “Because of her 
beautiful life and miracles from the day of her death to the present, 
the Hungarian nation has designated her as saint and unceasingly hon- 


ored her as saint.” 4 


II 


The first postulator in the cause of her canonization was Stephen 
V, King of Hungary and Margaret’s brother. Through his interces- 
sion, Pope Gregory X delegated the initial canonical procedure to 
Philip Cséllyi, Bishop of Esztergom and three other members of the 


j 
i 


hierarchy in 1272.’ Bishop Philip did, indeed, “inquire” and “inter- | 


* AAS, XXXVI (1944), 33. 
* Acta Sanctorum, January 28, III, ed. V. Palmé, p. 515. 
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rogate” according to canonical procedure. However, the investiga- 
tions proceeded slowly: “testimony endlessly lagged at the time.” A 
new impetus was given to the cause during the papacy of Innocent V, 
Dominican successor to Gregory X. The throne of Stephen V was 
now occupied by Ladislaus IV who concurred with Rudolf Haps- 
burg in sending a deputation to Rome in order to hasten the canon- 
ical process. Two chaplains of Verona, Hubert Blancus and De La 
Corré, were entrusted with this new petition.* In addition to the papal 
bull, they carried a document of authentic statements which not only 
corroborated Margaret’s sanctity, but, faithful to canonical regula- 
tions, all “incredible visions” and fanatic illusions had been eliminated 
in the process of interrogation. Before them and from all over the 
nation thronged the witnesses; some came on foot, some on horse- 
back, and many from far lands—from distances as “much as a man 
would travel on his steed in the spell of six days.” * Nobles, princess- 
es, governors, officials and miscellaneous dignitaries testified in her 
behalf. Berthold de Bosant notarized their attestations and forwarded 
them to the Pope and also transmitted facsimiles of this evidence to 
the nuns of Margaret’s island convent. Later, this document was found 
among the relics of St. Margaret when her remains were exhumed in 
the seventeenth century. 


For the next thirty years nothing more was heard until Robert 
Charles urged the cause before the French Pope, Clement V in Avig- 
non. Garin De Gil L’Evéque’s history was probably written in sup- 
port of this appeal.® Evidently, the Fraticelli heresy of this era cast 
suspicions upon Margaret, for examinations were now deferred, wit- 
nesses were mute, and King Matthias alone kept the flickering lantern 
aglow on Margaret’s tomb. In a stirring letter to Pius II, he begged 
the renewal of her cause.* Most likely, it was this plea which animated 
Peter Kanzanus, Matthias’ genial, humanistic sage, to pen his grand- 
iloquent biography of St. Margaret. Further tribute was rendered her 


*A. Gombos, Catalogus fontium historiae Hungaricae (Budapest, 1938), III, p. 2003, 
no. 4302. 


“Cf. ibid., Il, p. 1493, no. 3618. 
°Cf. ibid., Ill, p. 2468, no. 5042. 
* Monumenta vaticana historiam regni Hungariae illustrantia ( Budapest, 1891), VI, 34. 
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when, after the battle of Mohacs, her relics were kissed in veneration | 
ara : ; | 
by that great Dominican, Ferrarius. Once again, there were rumors 


of her canonization and these continued to be bruited about during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Here and there a voice 
would be raised in her behalf, and Masses and Vespers in her honor 
were permitted. 


In the twentieth century, the Catholic Convention of 1923 formal- 
ly petitioned for her canonization, adding another hope to the cen- 
turies of petitions past, a hope that was finally realized by the pro- 
nouncement of the papal bull of November 19, 1943. 


lil 


Marcellus, a confidant of St. Margaret’s, had composed her history 
prior to the second deposition (1276). A Dominican and a friend of 
the royal family,’ Marcellus knew Italian and wrote a most fluent 
Latin. His history was known only in German and Hungarian until 
Father Cornelius Bole, an enthusiastic partisan of Margaret’s cause, 
recently came upon this history in one of the Bologna codices.* The 
author could have been none other than her confessor, Marcellus, for 
he describes her holy life not from mere hearsay but rather from per- 
sonal observation: “Visa magis quam audita.” A Frenchman, the Domin- 
ican Master General John of Vercelli, could have obtained this history 
of Marcellus’ during his visit to Hungary and eventually used it as 
the theme of his character study of Margaret. Marcellus’ text, with 
certain revisions, was also translated into German (1456-68).° 


In the Tossi cloister where the Hungarian princesses sought spirit- 
ual serenity, Margaret’s biography was also written in addition to the 
tragic history of Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew III (c. 1292-1338). 
Another author, Garinus the French transcendentalist, also wrote a 
Latin life of St. Margaret. With characteristic poetic license, his Par- 
isian and Neopolitan adaptations tended to romanticize Margaret and 


*Gombos, op. cit., III, 2018, no. 4322. 


* This sixteenth-century manuscript was published by K. Bole, O.P., in Arpddhazi 
Boldog Margit Szenttéavatasi Ugye, Budapest, 1937. 


°Cf. C. Horvath, Joannes Vercellensisé a Magyar Margitlegenda, Budapest, 1908. 
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portray her as a mystic. This extravaganza was interspersed with 
lengthy prayers and achieved much popularity in the fifteenth century. 
Lea Raskai’s copy evolved from these diverse sources, establishing the 
pattern for the Hungarian history of St. Margaret. 


IV 


St. Margaret was born in 1242 in the Dalmatian castle of Klissza 
where her royal parents had found refuge in their flight from the Tar- 
tars. Overwhelmed, they vowed that if they were spared from the 
Tartar terror, they would offer their first-born to the service of God. 
The Dominicans were the spiritual advisors of Béla IV, hence he gladly 
placed his four-year-old Margaret in the custody of the Dominican 
nuns at Vesprém. By this time Hungary had begun to recover from 
the devastating forays of the Tartars in 1241, but the effects of the in- 
vasion were still visible during the period of reconstruction.’? Even 
the apathetic were stirred by its memories, and the King’s gratitude for 
his relief from the past dangers is apparent in the words of his royal 
decree. Having fulfilled his pledge, Béla IV then built the “Insula 
Leporum” (Rabbit Island) abbey which was completed in 1252, Thus 
he was sincere in wishing his daughter to “praise the Virgin with vir- 
gin voice and . . . implore the mercy of the Mother of Mercy.” 

This island became, as it were, the retreat of the extinct Arpad 
dynasty. Hope and confidence emanated from there, and this island 
was destined to become the rampart of the nation’s faith, the fort of 
virtue, refugium pusillorum, as well as an impregnable bulwark of the 
defense of Christianity. There Margaret spent a life of self-denial and 
there she died on St. Prisca’s day in the year 1270. 

Honor and recognition were promptly bestowed on her. Many pil- 
grimages were made to our blessed Lady’s Isle in the harbor of the 
Danube. Noblemen and the wives of rulers who “loved her with great 
love and from the various parts of the nation . . . came to see her.” 
Hungarians always fought courageously in her name; the nation’s de- 
Vout sons overcome by homesickness in foreign captivity consoled 


“B. Homan, Geschichte des Ungarischen Mittelalters (Berlin, 1943), Il, 147. 
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themselves as did the pious pilgrims with the words: “Fear nothing 
because in Hungary there is a new saint, a holy woman, King Bela’s 
daughter, who performs many great miracles; she cures the crippled 
and the maimed and to the blind she gives sight, and all Hungary 
hastens to her; I, too was there.” *! After her death, the people re- 
quested a Mass, not a Mass of all saints but rather one in her exclu- 
sive honor: “de Sancta Virgine Margarita.” 


Vv 


Her personality inspired a bond between the nation and its kings in 
their common struggle for survival. “O what joy would there be this 
day for King Stephen could he but see the different cures of diseases 
wrought through the merits of his niece and by the grace of God! 
What is more, not only would King Stephen rejoice, but all the lords 
of Hungary would rejoice over her virtues.” Supplications to her once 
more aroused the nation’s pride in its honored saints and exalted its 
sentiments in the lines of “Rejoice happy Hungary” (“Gaude felix 
Hungaria”), sentiments uttered with sobs above the tomb of St. 
Stephen. St. Elizabeth’s Hungarians were quick, too, to challenge the 
Laetare Germania with the rousing rhythm of “Rejoice Hungary.” 
Solicitude for her country’s destiny as well as concern for the uni- 
versal welfare of Christianity were to be found in her prayer: “On 
behalf of the Christians, I beseech God that the Tartars may not 
come.” '? In the history of Margaret we find significant Hungarian 
historical events serving as the background of her life. Historians re- 
call her humility as she refused the marriage offers of Charles of Anjou 
and Ottokar, the Czech king; they emphasize the influence of her 
peace-loving nature which terminated the feud between her father and 
her brother. Margaret trembled at the Tartar approach and yet feared 


only for her people. For her part, she eagerly anticipated the supreme | 


sacrifice of martyrdom for the love of her divine Spouse. With her 
father on the battlefield, she consoled her mother, predicting that the 


2 Gombos, op. cit., III, 2543, no. 5044. 
2 Tbid., p. 2502, no. 5044. 
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King would return triumphant over his enemy, the Prince of Austria: 
“reportans gloriosum tropheum de hoste.” * 

All relied on her intercession: the sick, the diseased, the wretched, 
and the weary. The ranks of these unfortunates contained such dis- 
parate individuals as a cooper from Dan, a tailor from Vac, Pinka the 
impoverished, blind Neste, Olse a German neuralgic, Martin Somogy- 
vari the possessed, Elizabeth the demented, laryngitic singers, and the 
Kun tribesman who promised to accept Christianity if his horse recov- 
ered its sight in one eye. 


VI 


St. Margaret’s confessor, Marcellus, “prelatus et confessor suus” 
guided her spiritual growth and inspired her with the sublime ideals 
of his French erudition. He based his teachings on the principles of 
St. Augustine: Dei amor, Dei timor” (“love of God, fear of God”). 
Though his was a mysticism less profound than that of Henry Suso, 
the famous fourteenth-century Dominican and spiritual director of 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Andrew III, he skillfully nurtured the 
spiritual qualities latent in Margaret’s soul into supernatural maturity. 

St. Margaret’s spirituality must be regarded in the light of the 
thirteenth-century liturgical movement which was a dynamic sanc- 
tifying force and contributed greatly to Margaret’s spiritual perfec- 
tion and ultimate sanctity. Her choir devotions were the basis of her 
religious exercises: “With lamentations, she stands in the choir, ab- 
sorbed in prayer; sometimes, in her concealed station in the choir 
loft.” Liturgical acts of self-denial as practiced by the religious when 
they alternately stood or sat during collect were part of Margaret’s 
private devotions. “Standing and lamenting, with profound devotion, 
she listens to the agony of Christ.” Indelible impressions of these oft- 
repeated devotions etched the soul of Margaret.’ 

The Dominican spirit develops through liturgical prayer. After her 
death, natives of Insula Leporum including the nuns and abbesses 
hastened “to attest to her piety.” Dominican aspirations motivated her 


* Tbid., p. 2511, no. 5044. 
“Tbid., p. 2474, no. 5042. 
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rigorous acts of self-denial and mortification. Her confessor must 
have repeatedly spoken of the effects of divine grace, grace intended 
to suppress excessive self-confidence, and for this purpose unceasing 
prayer was essential. 

The teaching she received was the essence of the sweet knowledge 
of God’s being as it appears from the earliest Latin history. This teach- 
ing contained nothing of the speculative mysticism of the thirteenth 
century. The basic principles of Margaret’s psychological schooling 
were taught to her by Humbert of Romans, Hugh of St. Cher, and 
Thomas de Cantimpré. Her prayers were not previously composed 
texts but sentiments flying toward the Infinite."* She could not com- 
municate these prayers to others, and Count Iploy’s daughter Judith 
once vainly inquired, ““What do you say in your prayers?” Margaret 
only smiled and went her way. She realized the great truth of medie- 
val mystic life: let us unite with Christ in this very earthly life. She 
intensified her devotions by genuflections, venias and prostrations, and 
was a loyal disciple of St. Dominic who attached great importance to 
exterior action accompanying prayer, as did Ulrich von Strassburg ac- 
cording to whom an “active prayer” touched the soul and increased 
confidence.'® 

Her confessor saw in a dream a book written in golden letters 
which contained the essence of Dominican perfection: “To love the 
Lord, to despise one’s own person, not to despise others and not to 
pass judgment on others.” 7 Royal confessors in the Middle Ages pos- 
sessed manuals containing the necessary instructions. The influence of 
French religious devotion became more intense through the Hungar- 
ian visit of John of Vercelli, Dominican General of Italy, who may 
have preached in Hungary one or two of his sermons on the Holy 
Virgin, the manuscripts of which exist to this day. So, through Mar- 
cellus, the soul of St. Margaret may have been influenced by the new 


cult of St. Mary. We must not forget that the Hungarian Dominican. 


priests know a great deal about the lives of foreign nuns and their 
Western devotions. Stigmatized Christina of Stommeln was visited by 
*F, Vernet, La spiritualité médiévale (Paris, 1929), p. 44. 


Cf. P. Pourrat, Christian Spirituality (New York, 1924), II, 196. 
“Langlois, La vie spirituelle (Paris, 1928), p. 186. 
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Solomon of Hungary on his journey to Paris during the lifetime of 
St. Margaret and they spoke together at some length. Her stigmata 
which she so jealously guarded were examined by Solomon through 
a clever artifice of his.*® 


St. Margaret was united with God to such a degree that she could 
not even relate the events that took place in her soul. While at prayer, 
her devotion became ecstatically intensified. She could not hear or see 
anything, and only regretted with a serene smile that this condition of 
hers was of such short duration: “This noble virgin is in flames 
through the fire of love and, having caught fire, she goes on praying 
endlessly.” Her prayer took the form of bitter sighs and laments 
which at times produced a state of unconsciousness, “quasi extra se 
rapta,” and she perceived the entire plan of salvation in all its in- 
tensity."® This union with God was accompanied by mystic signs such 
as knowing the secret thoughts of others. She once reproached the 
daughter of Donald of Dunafelhéviz for having given place in her 
heart to certain passions. She also gave a “piece of her mind” to little 
Alinka, the daughter of Peter Ajkai, who suffered from heart trou- 
ble,?° and helped her sister Petronilla to banish her vain thoughts.?' 
A sweet feeling used to creep over her lips, her body shone like the 
bodies of those who have found glory in heaven; when she scourged 
herself the room glowed in brightness around her. Her face shone 
even after her death, and Bishop Philip took this phenomenon for a 
sure sign of resurrection, “principium resurrectionis.” Her death was 
accompanied by phenomena heralding the ascension of souls that had 
obtained salvation. Peter, a lecturer of Gy6r, heard in a dream the 
words “the lamb is dead.” *? Not only did her body shine brilliantly, 
but the place where she rested in burial spread a wonderful odor. 


*A. L. Gabriel, La vie a Paris des étudiants Hongrois au Moyen Age; Magyar 
Didkok és Tanarok a kézépkori Parizsban, Budapest, p. 7. 

* Gombos, op. cit., III, 2502; I, 35, no. 5044. 

” [bid., Il, 1521, no. 3618. 

* Tbid., MII, 2511, no. 5044. 

* Tbid., Il, 1517, no 3618; cf. II, 2477, no. 5042. 
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The tradition of her mystic life has, in the course of time, increased 
in fame. The booksellers of the Middle Ages were in the habit of 
purveying the works of lesser authors under the name of learned 
fathers of the Church. The self-esteem of an author willingly con- 
cealed itself in the shadow of great names, especially when the de- 
mure authors had to answer for the truthfulness of their statements 
before the judges of the Inquisition. This modesty, inspired by op- 
portunism, was the cause of many apocryphal writings. The fame of 
St. Margaret was used without scruple in the Italian translation of the 
Specchio delle anime semplici*® (“The Mirror of Simple Souls”) in 
order that the heretical Fraticelli doctrine that it contained might pass 
without suspicion (“Perfect man is free of moral laws”). The favorite 
hiding places of the Fraticelli were the South of France, Tuscany, 
and Naples, but the flame of their passion reached Hungary at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Pope John XXII invited the 
Hungarian Dominican priests to investigate the movement in 1326 
and urged them to make an end of it by the most energetic and ef- 
fective means at their disposal. The Argus eye of the Dominican In- 
quisition explains the readiness of the Fraticelli to use St. Margaret 
and no one else as a cover. They wished to have a good name for 
camouflage, a reliable Dominican personage through whom they could 
procure followers for their heresy. The Specchio itself points to the 
French movement of the Fraticelli; the Italian translator merely ap- 
propriated the tricks and dodges of the French Miroir des ames sim- 
ples. The authorship of the Latin translation, by way of example, was 
attributed to Ruysbroek though he had nothing to do with it, as little, 
indeed, as Margaret herself had to do with the Speculum animae sim- 
plicis. This, however, proves the popularity and prestige of Margaret 
which could turn away the Inquisitorial instincts. 


Vill 


The virtues and the merits of constancy of St. Margaret are en- 


* Florio Banfi, Le stinamate della B. Margherita d’Ungheria (Florence, 1943), pp. 10 ff. 
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hanced by the fact that, overcoming her physical beauty and yet, 
conscious of her noble appearance, she humiliated herself down to 
nothingness before the Lord. The Hungarian history only notices her 
nun-like appearance behind her veil, but the King of Bohemia went 
into raptures over Margaret’s virginal beauty. The Latin histories are 
not so reserved as the more reticent Hungarian one. Latin prose per- 
mitted the use of such phrases as: “red rose color came over her face,” 
“through her beauty she was a charming and pleasant sight to every 
human eye, so much so that her brilliant beauty was admired by all.” 
The cult of St. Margaret manifested itself not only in the rhythm of 
psalms and the melody of hymns and the growing interest of foreign 
devotees in Hungary’s newest saint, but also in the attentions the rep- 
resentatives of the fine arts paid to Margaret. 


The iconographic sign is the Dominican white habit with a black 
cape. Serenity and odor are added by the lilies St. Margaret holds in 
her hands, and splendor by the golden crown on her head which in 
the very depths of simple monasteries loudly heralded to foreign 
friars that St. Margaret was the devout daughter of King Béla IV, the 
ruler who stopped the Tartar invasion. 


Many beautiful pictorial representations of her may be found out- 
side Hungary.** Mary, the royal princess who came to live with the 
lilies of the Anjou kings of Naples and was a daughter of the Hun- 
garian King Stephen V, had St. Margaret’s fragile form painted on 
the walls of the church named Donna Regina. Italy always accepted 
her Hungarian origin with a comprehending sympathy. She was paint- 
ed at Assisi by the side of St. Louis, bishop of Toulouse; in the Flor- 
entine church of Santa Maria Novella a picture of the fourteenth 
century proclaims her Hungarian birth. A painter of the Church of 
St. Niccolo of Treviso, mindful of her royal descent, put the follow- 
ing inscription under his work: “Beata Margarita Regina Ungariae 
Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum.” On a pulpit of Ragusa there is a 
wood carving representing St. Margaret, which tells of the blessings 
of Hungarian ideas propagated along the Dalmatian seacoast. 


“Concerning the reproductions, see A. L. Gabriel, Sainte Marguerite de Hongrie, 
Budapest, 1944, and Die Heilige Margaretha von Ungarn, Budapest, 1944. 
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In the British Museum, a woodcut of 1473 represents the royal 
princess in the shadow of the archiepiscopal apostolic cross. Her per- 
son caught the attention of Beato Angelico, as it also appealed to 
Bartolomeo di Pietro who perpetuated her on the mighty stained- 
glass window in the Perugia Cathedral. Rome also preserves her mem- 
ory; over one of the pillars of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, her crowned 
face smiles at us. 

Her cult reached into Switzerland, and her picture modestly found 
a place in the semi-darkness of quiet Swiss churches that welcomed 
the Hungarian saint. Under the Gothic arches of the so-called French 
Church of the Dominicans of Berne we find her picture among the 
saints of the Order of St. Dominic. This likeness was executed in 
1495. In the field of the Hungarian coat of arms, the apostolic arch- 
iepiscopal cross proudly rises from three green hills under the golden 
crown of the kingdom of Hungary. A picture above the eighteenth- 
century altar of the convent at Weesen also portrays the sainted 
daughter of Béla IV, king of Hungary. Her cult, therefore, not only 
crossed the province girded by the belt of the Carpathians, but 
French, Italian, and German masters delighted in using her as a subject 
for their painting. 


IX 


Margaret possessed much of the charitable disposition of her elder 
sister St. Elizabeth. She manifested her charity by preparing hot wine 
for sick and pain-racked sisters and by heating the garments of others. 
She regarded the practice of voluntary poverty as an excellent means 
of approaching nearer to the Lord. Her cape, veil, and clothing were 
old and patched. 

The center of Margaret’s life was the Cross, which ever gave new 
strength to her piety. The Good Friday adoration of the Holy Cross 





was for her a daily practice.** The altar of the Holy Cross was the | 


place where she preferred to pray, and her last wish was to be buried | 


there. At the time when St. Margaret lived, kings went barefoot to 


* Gombos, op. cit., III, 2491, no. 5044; I, 18. 
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do homage to the thorns of the crown of Christ;?* Margaret, through 
her devotion to the Holy Cross, became the Hungarian personifica- 
tion of the great Western ideal of penance. 

The Hungarians admired her as a self-sacrificing saint. They loved 
their royal princess, the descendant of their holy kings. They exultant- 
ly enjoyed the hymns and legends composed in her honor which are 
now no longer restricted to the frontiers of Hungary but are sung in 
the churches throughout the world. 


Perhaps the most recent notable mention of Margaret was made by 
Cardinal Mindszenty who, after speaking of Margaret’s life of pen- 
itence said: “That was her sacrifice for you and me. The Hungarian 
blood flowing on dirty roads became sacred through this new life 
which had been conceived in a pure home so that it would never again 
anger the Creator and Lord of the Ten Commandments against our 
nation. On the firmament of our country she would be the rainbow of 
a flood of blood and tears, St. Margaret, the holy Joan of Arc of 
Hungary.” *7 


A. L. GaBrRIEL 
Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, N. J. 


*Funck-Brentano, Le Moyen Age, Paris, p. 285. 
*K. Swift, The Cardinal’s Story (New York, 1949), p. 227. 





The Beauty of God 


“Thou art beautiful, O my Love” (Cant. 6:3). 


VERYTHING that exists, from the atom to the angel, expresses 

and reflects, in its own imperfect way, both the existence of God 
and His presence within it. In fact, it is by very dint of God’s existence 
and presence in everything that all things are sustained and preserved 
in existence. And if everything that exists reflects the existence and 
presence of God in the universe, so too, the goodness and beauty in 
every creature reflect the infinite goodness and beauty of God who 
makes that goodness and beauty not only possible but actual. Though 
no one creature or universe of creatures can ever mirror the fullness of 
God’s goodness and beauty—for God is ineffable—nevertheless every 
creature does reflect something of God’s goodness and beauty. Every 
creature acts like a prism in which the immense light of God’s good- 
ness and beauty is broken up and reflected in the variegated colors of 
the spectrum. Every creature is a shade of the brightness of God's 
beauty. We cannot gaze with our weak, naked creature eyes on the 
sun of God’s beauty, but we can behold some of that brightness in the 
softened colors in the huge prism which is all creation. 

The whole of creation and everything in it are like a huge symphony 
orchestra playing an endless and endlessly beautiful symphony. The 
whole universe is endlessly singing a canticle of praise to God’s infinite 
beauty. The words of that canticle are begun here on earth and will be 
sung throughout all eternity: “All ye works of the Lord, bless the 
Lord: praise and exalt Him above all forever.” In this orchestra of 
God’s universe every creature plays its instrument and will play the 
music which the wisdom of God has written for each of His creatures 
to play. Some instruments will be far more vocal of God’s beauty than 
others. Yet every section of God’s orchestra, and indeed, every instru- 
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ment in every section, must play the symphony composed by and for 
God’s beauty. There will be the string section and the woodwinds, and 
the brass and the tympani. The violin and her sister, the viola; the oboe 
and his bigger brother the bassoon, the trumpet and the silver-throated 
French horn, all will contribute in their God-appointed way to the 
playing of the universe’s symphony to God’s beauty. If any instrument 
fails to play, the symphony will be that much less beautiful. The violin 
needs the drums, the clarinet needs the trombone; God makes use of all 
creation to play this symphony to His beauty. But if we can single out 
one member of this orchestra that is more important than all the rest, 
it is the conductor. That conductor is man: you and I and the man 
next door. 


Man was made for the good and beautiful and must remain restless 
and unsatisfied until he can drink in with his mind and will beauty in 
its fullness, the beauty of God. “You have made our hearts for Thee, 
O God, and they are restless and unquiet till they repose in Thee.” 
The kaleidescopic beauty we see all around us serves a holy purpose: 
it leads us by the hand to long for and love the infinite beauty of God. 
The whole universe is a huge display window of God’s beauty, the 
beauty that one day will delight our whole being for all eternity. In 
things great and small, in all the kingdoms of creatures, from the min- 
eral to the angelic, there is an inexhaustible torrent of beauty which 
points out God and the beauty that is God. Scientists tell us that there 
is as great a variety and beauty of life living in the soil as there is above 
the soil. Every scummy pond is thrashing about with the beauties of 
microscopic life. There is as much beauty in the universe of the sub- 
marine world as there is on land. Bathologists enthrall us with their 
descriptions of the rainbow-like mountains of coral and the almost in- 
finite variety of plant and animal life which escapes our eyes but which 
“the dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” We are immersed in beau- 
ties of sight, scent, and sound. We are held spellbound by the beauty 
of a child, a rose, or a Mozart concerto. Yet these are but fleeting 
shadows of beauty; the reality is God. 


But if the dark outline of the shadow is so beautiful as to entrance 
our whole being, what must be the beauty of the One who cast the 
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shadow? If the art is so beautiful, what must the Artist be? The sym- 
phony so soul-stirring, what must the Composer be? The thought so 
unearthly and sublime, what must the Thinker be? The reflection so 
satisfying, what will the Reality be? The finite so vast and filling, what 
must the Infinite be? The day so beautiful, what must the Dayspring 
be? The creature so beautiful, what must be the Creator who is Beauty 
itself? 

Man is not bound merely to love the beauty of God and His crea- 
tures. He is bound to become more and more beautiful himself, and 
thereby reflect and diffuse more of God’s beauty. The one who re- 
flects God’s beauty the most, who has more of God’s beauty in him, 
is the man who loves God. The reason for the greater reflection of 
God’s beauty in the lover of God is simple: we imitate, become like 
what we love, and if we love God who is all-beautiful, we ourselves 
take on some of His beauty. Love works by a process of union and 
absorption; where love is greater, the union brought about is more per- 
fect and intimate. Love is a unifying, even an identifying process. The 
lover shares and enjoys all the good that his beloved possesses. The 
lover of God is also, and necessarily, the lover of God’s infinite beauty. 
He will share that beauty and enjoy it, and the greater his love of God 
is, the greater will be his share and enjoyment of the beauty of his 
Beloved. 


That is why the most beautiful life is the life of the lovers of God. 
God plays the all-prominent role in their lives; He vitalizes their en- 
tire conduct and is the end and purpose for everything they do. He is 
their life, and hence they live Him. God lives in them, and they live in 
God, and hence some of the beauty of the life of God must be reflect- 
ed in everything they do, for their God is their all, and He is all- 
beautiful. Thus their life must be one of beauty because it is the life of 
God. The lives of all of us will become more beautiful, will show forth 
more of the orderly wisdom and purposefulness of the life of God, the 
more we share of the divine life, the more fully we live in Him and He 
in us through love. Love will bring all God’s attributes within our 
reach: even His beauty will become ours to enjoy and to share. 


Now, one of the first requisites for a thing of beauty is order, wheth- 
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er the order of parts as in the order and symmetry of the different 
members and organs of the human body wherein all members are mold- 
ed and fitted for one another; or whether it is the order in one’s moral 
life. That moral order will consist in putting first things first, in having 
the proper sense of values and gauging one’s whole life according to 
that sense of values. That divine “sense” of things will put important 
things before the trivial and will make the whole of one’s life revolve 
around God, be theocentric. 

So the truly beautiful life is the holy life, since the holy life sees the 
whole of life, the connection of event with event, the play of failure 
and suffering on the development of what is best in us. The life of hol- 
iness will have fullness about it, for that life will be filled with God, 
and “He who has God has everything.” That life will have a share of 
the divine joy, for it will be a life of love which is the seed of the 
beatific joy. Nothing can deprive the lover of God of this joy: dis- 
appointments and suffering will serve only to heighten it and make it 
more pronounced: “Your sorrow will be turned into joy . . . and your 
joy no man will take from you.” The holy life is the life that is beau- 
tiful in itself and makes the lives of others more beautiful. It brings 
beauty into the lives of others by bringing God into them. And though 
the lives of God’s lovers may be scarred and marred by sickness and 
age, there will always shine through them that beauty which nothing 
short of sin can take away. That beauty of God’s love cannot be 
touched or changed, for it is the beauty of God, and in God there is no 
“change or shadow of alteration.” 

Our Blessed Lord, the eternal Word of God, is a living and perfect 
description of all God’s attributes. In Him dwells “the fullness of the 
Godhead,” and hence the fullness of God’s beauty. He is the living ex- 
pression of the beauty of God, the totality of God’s beauty incarnate. 
Now—and this is a thought to set the mind reeling—every soul in love 
with God has the unspeakable privilege of claiming as its spouse our 
Lord who is the incarnation of God’s beauty. That soul is married to 
Beauty incarnate: its spouse is infinite beauty. Hence it is united by 
love to infinite and eternal beauty. That is why the life of the lover of 
God has about it something of the infinite and eternal beauty of God. 
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To all of us God extends a privileged invitation. To each of us He 
beckons and calls: “Come with Me, and be My love.” And to be God’s 
love, we shall have to “walk in the midst of the shadow of death,” of 
the death to the selfish and false self. And we shall love in vain if we 
love anything except in God. Indeed, we cannot love as we should 
unless we gather up all our attachments to creatures and bind them 
together in God’s love. If we respond to that divine invitation to be 
God’s love, which is the life of holiness and beauty, we shall one day 
hear these most beautiful words spoken by the God of beauty Himself. 
Beauty will embrace the soul of His love with an eternal embrace and 
whisper to him an invitation to the eternal nuptials: 


Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, by beautiful one, and come. 
For winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers have appeared in our land, 

The voice of the dove is heard in our land: 

The fig tree has put forth her green figs: 

The vines in flower yield their sweet smell. 

Arise, my love, my dove, my beautiful one, and come. 


BoNnaveENTURE M. Batsam, O.P. 
Nativity Rectory 
Campti, Louisiana 





The Desert Fathers: Portraits and Profiles 


St. ANTHONY 


T. ANTHONY may justly be called the father of anchorites. 

Tillemont says of him: “Although St. Paul (of Thebes) was the 
first to flee from the world to spend his life in the desert, St. Anthony 
was the first who, by his example, showed the way to others and 
aroused the ardor of all those who felt the urge to embrace such a 
holy life.’ Whether it was in Egypt or elsewhere that the monks first 
lived as solitaries, everyone agrees that it was the great St. Anthony 
who brought this mode of life to perfection by his exemplary be- 
havior and by exercises which were worthy of so sublime a state and 
were such an honor to the Church. 

St. Anthony was born in 251 at Queman, south of what is now 
Memphis, of rather well-to-do Christian parents. When he was about 
eighteen or twenty, he and a younger sister were left orphans. As he 
listened one day in school, shortly after the death of his parents, to 
the reading of passages from Holy Scripture, he was struck by the 
words that our Lord spoke to the rich young man who had consulted 
Him on the conditions necessary to obtain eternal life. “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor. ... And 
come follow Me.” Anthony at once distributed his goods among his 
neighbors, keeping only his own home and a little money. Another 
passage from Scripture (“Be not solicitous for tomorrow”) made him 
resolve to give up all he had left. His sister went to live in a monastery 
of virgins, and he began to live the life of an ascetic near the village 
under the direction of an old man. He worked, prayed, meditated on 
Holy Scripture, and sought lessons in the spiritual life from holy men 
whom he had heard about and whose acquaintance he soon made. 
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The devil tried to dissuade him from his holy purpose by presenting 
to him the long years of a lifetime, the austerity of asceticism, and the 
joys which he had resolved to deprive himself of forever. Instead of 
heeding these suggestions of the devil, Anthony redoubled his auster- 
ities and retired to a cave in the side of a hill where he suffered such 
cruel treatment from the demons that one day a friend, who used to 
supply him with food, found him lying unconscious. When Anthony 
recovered consciousness, though still suffering and was brought back 
to his cave, he taunted his adversary saying: “Here I am back again. 
Yes, it is I, Anthony. Now it is between the two of us!” God con- 
soled him and comforted him by granting him an exquisite vision. 
Anthony questioned the apparition: 


“Where were You, and why did You not help me sooner?” 

“I was there watching you fight. Because you held on, I will always 
be your helper.” 

Anthony was then twenty-five years old. A little later, he shut him- 
self up in an old abandoned fort, abounding with snakes, which 
crawled away when he came near. He had brought enough bread to 
last him six months (Theban bread could be kept a whole year). 

The devil again attacked him furiously. Visitors outside were the 
horrified witnesses of these struggles and heard the infernal uproar. 
Anthony must have reassured them: though worn out by the combat, 


° e f 
he no longer feared his weak adversaries. Soon he had some fervem™} 


disciples. There were some who so earnestly wished to have him as 
their director that they broke down his door and made him come out. 
And St. Athanasius tells us that after twenty years of voluntary im- 
prisonment and austerities, Anthony did not seem changed: he was 
not stout from lack of exercise, nor emaciated by his fasts, but was 
gracious and smiling. A whole colony of monks sprang up around 
him in the vicinity of Pispir. He was their father, spiritual teacher and 
director. Many persons of the world came to seek his advice, and 
moral or physical comfort. He cured the sick, set free possessed per- 
sons, and reconciled adversaries. He taught his disciples especially per- 
severance in the practice of asceticism, the observance of the rule, and 
the way to recognize the wiles and tricks of demons as well as their 
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weaknesses and their complete powerlessness against those who know 
how to utilize the arm of light: the sign of the cross, prayer, fasting, 
and other austerities. He propounded brilliantly the principles of the 
discernment of spirits, which enabled men to distinguish between the 
apparitions of the angels and the infernal manifestations of the demons, 
even when the demons tried to disguise themselves as angels of light, 
or to pretend they were messengers from God or saints or even Christ 
Himself in person. 

St. Anthony had a heartfelt interest in all that concerned the life 
of the Church. He was linked in an intimate friendship with St. Athan- 
asius, the great archbishop of Alexandria, the champion against the 
disciples of Arius, the defender of the divinity of the Word, Athan- 
asius, who was banished from his diocese five times by the riotous 
heretics or by the imperial power which was in sympathy with them. 

Anthony himself was an intrepid champion of orthodoxy, an apol- 
ogist whom nothing could upset or disconcert. Triumphantly he com- 
pared the miseries and shamefulness of paganism which brought about 
its own ruin, in spite of official support and the complicity of sinful 
men, with the beauty and grandeur of the mysteries of the Christian 
faith, the victory of the cross, in spite of its demands and in spite of 
the hostility of the world and the devil. In 311, during the persecu- 
tion of Maximilian, he went to Alexandria to the assistance of the 
confessors who were awaiting death in prison. He, too, desired to shed 
his blood for the faith, but, as if a mysterious prestige was preserving 
him from all taint of suspicion, he was not arrested. When he returned 
to his monks, the importunity of the crowd made him resolve to flee. 
About 312 he joined a caravan of Saracens, and journeyed for three 
days and three nights in the direction of the Red River and finally 
stopped at Mount Kolzaum near a river shaded by palm trees. It was 
here he spent the rest of his life (half a century). When he was nearly 
ninety years old, he accepted the offer of two disciples, Marcarius 
and Amathas, to come live with him. 


It was about this time, according to St. jerome in his life of St. Paul 
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of Thebes, that Anthony, assailed by the temptations of vain com- 
placency, through revelation learned of the existence of an ascetic by 
the name of Paul, more worthy than he, though unknown to all. 
Anthony started out at once to look for him and finally found him 
in a grotto, in apparent good health but very close to death, as he him- 
self was well aware. After a long spiritual conference, they shared the 
loaf of bread brought every day by a raven, which usually brought 
Paul only half a loaf. Paul begged Anthony to go bring him the cloak 
which Athanasius had given him so that he could be buried in it. He 
wished to spare his friend the pain of seeing him die. Anthony re- 
turned to his mountain and, overcome with emotion, said to his dis- 
ciples, “I have seen Elias, I have seen John, I have seen Paul.” In his 
eyes there was embodied in the anchorite all the grandeur of the 
prophet and all the virtues of the apostles. Anthony started out on his 
journey again with Athanasius’ cloak. He was still a considerable dis- 
tance away from the grotto, when he saw Paul’s soul ascending into 
heaven. “Paul,” he cried, “why are you leaving me? It was so late 
when I knew you, and you are going away so soon!” He hurried along 
the rest of the way. Paul was dead in his grotto, but a divine strength 
still kept him on his knees, his hands uplifted to heaven, in an attitude 
of prayer. Anthony was astonished; he grieved over the death of his 
friend but at the same time was filled with joy at the thought of his 
glory. He wished to bury him, but he had no tools for digging a 
grave. It would take three days to go back to get some. Just then, 
from the very heart of the desert, two lions came running up, their 
manes flying in the wind. Anthony was terrified at first at the sight 
of the beasts, but he was soon reassured; they came up softly, in a 
friendly and sympathetic attitude, and licked his feet. They were as 
gentle as doves. The lions began to dig up the ground with their 
claws, throwing the sand carefully to one side. When their work was 
finished, Anthony blessed them and dismissed them. He buried Paul 
in Athanasius’ cloak, laid him in his grave, and went back to his moun- 
tain, bringing with him as a precious relic Paul’s tunic made of palm 
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leaves, which he always wore on Easter and Pentecost.' 


Upon his return to his desert retreat Anthony continued with a 
new ardor to give himself up to prayer and contemplation, and to 
render service to all those who were drawn to him by his growing 
prestige as wonder-worker and prophet. 

“He was indeed given to all Egypt as a medicine. What afflicted 
person ever came to him and did not go away rejoicing? What vis- 
itor bemoaning his dead did not at once give up sorrowing? Who- 
ever came to him in an angry mood and did not return soothed? What 
poor person, disgusted with poverty, on seeing and hearing him, did 
not despise riches and depart consoled? What lukewarm monk ever 
came to him and did not return stronger in spirit? What young man, 
coming to the mountain, did not renounce pleasure and embrace wis- 
dom? What man, tempted by the demons, did not find rest? What 
soul, troubled in mind, did not find comfort? There was this mark of 
greatness in the asceticism of Anthony: because he had the special gift 
of the discernment of spirits, he knew of their movements. The skill 
and wit of each one were known to him. Not only was he not taken in 
by them, but by his exhortations, he taught others to foil the snares 
of the devil, whose weakness and tricks he explained. Fortified by his 
exhortations, all left him filled with boldness to withstand the assault 
of the devils and demons. How many young girls sought in marriage, 
remained virgins for Christ simply because of having seen Anthony! 
Many people from foreign lands came to see him and, having received 
wise advice just as others did, they returned to their homes as though 
led by their father. When he died, all felt like orphans: they consoled 
themselves by thinking of him and calling to mind his warnings and 
exhortations” (Life of St. Anthony by St. Athanasius). 


Near the end of his life, at the request of Athanasius, Anthony 
came down from his mountain retreat to Alexandria to give evidence 








‘Athanasius does not speak of this meeting of Anthony and Paul. The only account 
we have of it is in the Life of Paul of Thebes. Some regard this biography as a sort 
of novel; the historical existence of Paul, whom no one ever saw, was contested even 
in the lifetime of Jerome, who mentions it in the life of St. Hilarion. At least, he said, 
Hilarion cannot be taken as a myth, because everybody knew him in Palestine. The 
meeting of Anthony as told in the History of Paul may be mythical, but it is so beauti- 
ful that we cannot refrain from summarizing these pages which Jerome, as a great 
artist, devoted to him. 
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of his orthodoxy and to confound the Arians: these latter, knowing 
of his great influence on the people, had boasted of winning him over 
to themselves. The Archbishop and all the people treated this old man 
(he was 104 years old) with great honor. As Athanasius remarked 
humorously, he still had all his teeth, which were worn down, it is 
true, but still quite firm. He returned to Pispir for a last visit with the 
monks, his disciples. They wished him to stay with them that they 
might benefit by his advice until his death, which, because of his age, 
they believed to be imminent. Anthony desired to die in solitude. He 
feared they would pay him honor in a way he disapproved of, by em- 
balming his body and laying it out instead of simply putting him in 
the ground as Christ Himself willed to be buried. He forbade his two 
companions ever to reveal the place where he was buried, bidding 
them to return to Athanasius his worn-out cloak which was new when 
he received it (Athanasius must have replaced the one in which 
Anthony had buried Paul). He gave another cloak to the bishop of 
Thmuis, Serapion, and fell asleep in the peace of God, at the age of 
105, in the year 356. 


At the urgent request of the monks, Athanasius wrote the life of 
his saintly friend, while he was visiting the monks of Thebaid. He was 
still in exile and he must have sought refuge with the monks. The life 
of Anthony by St. Athanasius was for a long time the model of Chris- 
tian hagiography. Thus is clearly revealed how little ground there was 
for the opposition which some prejudiced historians seem to think 
existed between the hierarchy of the Church and the monks, the City 
and Thebaid. In his beautiful little book, Le mystére de lEnglise, 
Father Clerissac has given a splendid account of this controversy. 
Athanasius, living with the monks, wrote for the monks the life of 
Anthony, first father and teacher of monks (this is the City of The- 
baid), like Anthony at Alexandria, assistant to the confessors of the 
faith, seeking martyrdom, refuting the Arians, proclaiming the divin- 
ity of the Word consubstantial with the Father: this is the Thebaid 
in the heart of the City. 


On certain disciples Anthony had an especially profound influence, 
as the following incident testifies. Two brothers used to go to visit 
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Blessed Anthony every year. One asked him questions about the sal- 
vation of the soul. The other did not say one word. Finally, after a 
long time, Anthony said to him: “You have been coining here for a 
long time and yet you never ask me anything.” And he answered: “It 
isenough for me to look at you, Father.” 


PAUL THE SIMPLE 


One of the most celebrated of Anthony’s disciples was a certain 
Paul who was called “the Simple” because of his guilelessness. For a 
long time he was a farmer. But one day, upon coming home from the 
fields, he surprised his wife, who was very beautiful but depraved, in 
a flagrant breach of fidelity. Without becoming angry, he said to 
her lover: “Very well, you keep her. I will become a monk,” for, “he 
would rather feed on asps than live with an adulterous woman,” said 
Palladius. He went to Anthony and asked to be initiated in the mon- 
astic life. Anthony, to try him, made him wait, but Paul proved to be 
so obedient, patient, and meek that Anthony in a few days gave him 
a warm welcome saying, “Now you are a monk.” Paul, who was al- 
ready rather old, did whatever his spiritual master bade him to do in 
order to train him in perfect renunciation, without making any ob- 
jection, even when he was commanded to do things which in them- 
selves were absurd but to which obedience attached a great merit: for 
example, to draw water and pour it out on the sand, to rip his habit 
and sew it up again, to braid mats and undo them. One day Anthony 
and some of the monks were talking about Christ and the prophets. 
Paul asked naively, “Who came first, Christ or the prophets?” Anthony 
thought that the question went beyond the limit of simplicity. “Keep 
quiet,” he said, “and go to your cell.” Paul immediately went, and 
from then on he never said a word, until one day when Anthony, sur- 
prised at such silence, asked him the reason for it. “It is you, Father,” 
answered Paul, “who commanded me to keep still.” Anthony said to 
his disciples: “He condemns us all. We do not listen when God speaks 
to us, but he takes note of every word which falls from my lips.” The 
gift of miracles proclaimed Paul’s virtue. He became so great a 
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wonder-worker that Anthony sent desperate cases to him under the 
pretext that he no longer had the time to give them. It was thus that 
Paul one day freed a furious possessed person who tried to tear to pieces 
like a mad dog anyone who attempted to approach him. At first the 
devil insolently refused to go out of him, saying: “I will not go, you 
bad man.” Paul, stretching himself out on a hill where he was ex- 
posed to the fiery sun, “whose heat was next door to that of the 
furnace of Babylon,” prayed almost imperiously to our Lord; he 
would allow himself to be burned, killed by the sun, but he would 
keep on praying until the Lord delivered the unfortunate man. God 
heard such heroic prayer; and the devil, admitting he was vanquished, 
went out of the possessed soul. 


AMMON AND THE Monks or NItRIA 


Ammon started his life as an ascetic in the desert of Nitria about the 
time of the Council of Nicaea. Obeying the command of his uncle, 
who had been his guardian since the death of his parents, he was mar- 
ried; on the eve of his marriage, he told his fiancée he would like to 
become a monk if she would give her consent. She refused, but agreed 
to live chastely. After a virginal marriage of eighteen years, she allowed 
him to leave to go live in the desert. He used to come to see her twice 
a year in their house, which had been converted into a convent of 
virgins where his sister was superior. 

When Ammon died, Anthony, from his mountain solitude, about a 


distance of a fifteen-days journey, saw the angels coming down from 


heaven to accompany the soul of Ammon. Forty years later, there 
were more than five thousand monks in the Nitria valley. Like those 
whom Anthony had gathered round him in Pispir, they lived in sep- 
arate cells. In the middle of the valley was a church where they all 
met on Sunday. Eight priests under Hermopolis the Great carried on 
the liturgical ceremonies. 

Apart from these weekly reunions, the monks were free to follow 
their own ascetic exercises. To gain a livelihood they made baskets, 
sometimes working in groups of two or three, but often working alone. 
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Morning and night the chanting of the psalms resounded from one end 
of the valley to the other.? 
In the History of the Monks there is a beautiful passage describing 
the warm welcome accorded to visitors, their eagerness, exquisite 
charity, their fervor, and their knowledge of Holy Scripture.’ 


Tue CELLs 


A more frightful desert extended beyond that of Nitria, the Desert 
of the Cells, where the more courageous souls had their retreat. This 
desert was so named because of the great number of cells scattered 
around in it. Those who had been previously instructed and who had 
already laid aside their garments (doubtless this meant that they did not 
wear ordinary clothing) and wished to lead a still more hidden life 
lived here. 


It was a vast desert and the cells were so far apart that the monks 


could neither see nor hear one another. Each one lived in his own cell. 

There was a profound silence reigning there. Saturdays and Sundays 

only they assembled in the church and they seemed to be in heaven. 
If by chance one were missing, the others surmised that he must be 


*The Historia monachorum relates: “We also went to Nitria, the most famous of 
all the monasteries of Egypt, which is about forty miles from Alexandria. It derives 
its name from a near-by village where niter is found, divine Providence foreseeing, I 
believe, that in these places the sins of men would be washed away and destroyed just 
as filth is cleansed by niter. Here could be seen as many as fifty hermitages under the 
supervision of one Father. Some monks lived together in fairly large groups, others in 
smaller groups of two or three, and others lived alone: although they did not all live 
together, they remained as one and inseparable through charity” (Rufin, History of the 
Monks). 

*The Welcome at Nitria. “When we approached this place, and the brothers became 
aware that guests were arriving, they hurried out from their cells like a swarm of bees 
and ran to meet us, full of joy and eagerness to welcome us. They vied with one 
another as to who would carry the jug of water and the bread. Ah, they did not incur 
the reproval: “You did not go out to meet the children of Israel bringing bread and 
water.” Then they led us to the church, chanting psalms along the way; and to refresh 
us they washed our feet and dried them, each one using his own towel. 

“We cannot speak too highly of their exquisite kindness and charity. Each one was 
axious for us to go into his cell, not only to do honors of hospitality, but to teach 
us humility, a virtue in which they excelled, or kindness, or other like virtues which 
ae taught by these monks, who live apart from the world precisely to acquire these 
virtues by the help of a special grace, it is true, but in one and the same doctrine. In 
no other place did we find such charity flourishing, such fervor in the accomplishment 
of works of mercy or zeal for hospitality, for meditation, and knowledge of Holy 
Scripture and divine science. Nowhere else did we find such beautiful religious exer- 
cises. You would almost believe that they were all doctors in divine wisdom.” 
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sick and they went to visit him, not all together but at different times 
(so they would not meet one another) and each one brought what he 
thought the sick man would like. 

No one dared trouble the silence of his neighbor unless, by chance, 
some one among them could instruct the others by consoling confer- 
ences, like a spiritual ointment for these athletes doing battle. The 
Greek text has inserted this detail: Often monks were found dead in 
their cells from recurrent fever, because they never saw one another 
except during the synaxes (reunions). 

We find some exquisite passages related in the Lausiac History of 
Palladius concerning the monks of Nitria and their neighbors. It stress- 
es their terrible fasts and other mortifications and, in characteristic 
anecdotes, it gives an idea of the spirit which animated them. 


Pambo was characterized by his perfect contempt for money. The 
aged Melania had brought to him three hundred pounds in silver. He 
did not even interrupt his work to speak to her. She remarked how 
great a gift it was. He answered: “He to whom you are giving it has 


no need of a scale to make Him appreciate it. He weighs the moun- 
tains. If it were to me you were giving it you could well make the 
observation, but since you are giving it to God, do not say any more 
about it.” And in fact he did not wish to keep any of it but gave it in 
alms to someone more destitute than himself. He died at the age of 
seventy, after weaving a basket which he willed to Melania. She hap- 
pened to be with him at hts death, and buried him. 


Benjamin is an admirable example of patience. He was a great 
thaumaturgus and cured many. Afflicted with dropsy, he became s0 
swollen that one of his fingers could not be encircled by the hand, 
and after his death, the door had to be removed in order to take his 
body out of his cell. He did not pray to be cured and endured his 
malady with great patience, not permitting anyone to think God was 
treating him badly by allowing him to suffer. 

Apollonius practised an active charity. A former druggist, he acted 
as infirmarian for the other monks and procured medicine for them in 
their illnesses. 

Several monks were called Macarius. One of these, who had com- 
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mitted manslaughter and had fled from the justice of men, found God’s 


mercy in the desert. He was so happy that the remembrance of his 
crime was swallowed up in his joy. Macarius of Alexandria, or the cit- 






izen, Was a priest living in one of the cells. He ate only what bread he 





could manage to take with his hand from a receptacle which had a nar- 
row opening and tried to do without sleep entirely but, as can well be 
imagined, he did not succeed. He spent one whole Lent at Tabennisi 
with the monks of St. Pachomius and ate nothing but a few leaves of 
raw cabbage on Sunday. Pachomius’ disciples were vexed at the valor of 
this champion of fasting, who was so far ahead of them in the mighty 
work of penance. To punish himself for a slight display of anger over 
an insect bite, and a certain hardness of manner toward one of his 










brethren, he exposed his body to the bites of enormous mosquitoes 
which drew blood. 


A charming miracle is related about Macarius: a hyena came to him 






and laid at his feet one of its young which was blind. Upon examining 
the little beast, he saw that it was blind and immediately cured it. The 
grateful mother brought him a sheepskin. Macarius accepted the gift 
only on condition that the hyena promised not to eat any more of the 
sheep belonging to the peasants. It seems Melania again inherited the 




















” sheepskin. 
of Moses the Lybian: He was once a robber, was converted somehow, 
"P| and then led the life of a severe ascetic. One day four robbers broke 
into his cell. Moses, who had not lost his strength, overthrew them, 
reat } bound them, put them on his back and carried them to church to find 
- 91 out what he should do with them. Discovering the kind of man they 
ind, | had to deal with, and amazed by the superiority of their old com- 
his } panion, whose prestige among the monks was very great, the robbers 
his} were converted and became monks. To help conquer temptation, 
was | Moses, who had tried about everything, decided to spend his nights 
filling up the water jugs of all his neighbors. Like Anthony, he was 
cted horribly treated by the demon, but in time he took no more notice of 
nit} him than he did of flies. 
a Paul of Phermius recited 300 prayers every day and laid aside a 





stone for every prayer he said. He became rather envious when he 
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learned that a certain virgin said 700 prayers every day. But Macarius 
explained to him that he himself said less than 300 and did not con- 
sider himself negligent. “If you say them well, that’s enough. If you 
can say more, say them.” 


There were solitaries living all along the valley of the Nile. One of 
the most celebrated was John of Lycopolis, who became a monk when 
he was twenty-five years old, and five years later, closed himself up 
in a monastery, consisting of three small rooms, like the cells of the 
future Carthusian monks. He never went out, and never received a 
visitor inside his cell but talked to his many callers through the win- 
dow. Many prophecies made concerning the outcome of battles are 
attributed to him. In the chapter devoted to him in the Lausiac History, 
Palladius tells about his visit with John. Leaving his companions at 
Nitria, Palladius made an eighteen day journey to see him, and was 
talking to him when the prefect of the place came. John immediately 
granted an audience to the latter, much to the annoyance of Palladius. 
Divining his thoughts, John said to him through an interpreter: “Do 
not complain, your time is your own. You can speak to me when you 
wish. You have others besides me to console you, but this poor man, 
burdened with business, tied down to his office, who can hardly find a 
minute to think about himself and to talk to God of his soul, I can 
neither send away nor make wait.” John foretold Palladius’ elevation 
to the episcopacy and advised him if he wished to escape the heavy 
burden to remain in the desert where no bishop could ordain him. 
According to The History of the Monks, John later had a long visit 
with six of the companions of Palladius, and taught them to examine 
themselves on prayer and the renouncement of the world. To exhort 
them to humble perseverance, he related three stories, which we shall 
briefly summarize: 


In the first he tells of a self-complacent monk who believed he had 
reached perfection and already possessed heavenly beatitude. The 
devil appeared to him in the desert disguised as a beautiful woman, 
who said she had lost her way and asked for a night’s hospitality in 
his cell. He didn’t have the courage to refuse. After they had talked 
together a long time, she began to caress him. He lost his head com- 
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pletely and wanted to keep her. As he was taking her in his arms, she 
disappeared into thin air and the unhappy monk heard a multitude 
of demons filling the air with their mocking laughter at his fall. He 
spent the whole night lamenting his sin, and finally despairing of his 
salvation, went back to the world, not realizing that when the devil 
has made someone fall he makes him angry so that he cannot rise 
again. 

John exhorted the monks to be prudent and reserved “because the 
memory of things seen and heard are hard to wipe out. But we should 
not despair, for there are many who have received the mercy of God 
because they did not fall into despair.” 


Another monk spent all his time praising God, and singing psalms. 
Every day an angel brought him a loaf of bread. Little by little he 
allowed himself to become negligent, to harbor dangerous thoughts, 
and to become careless in singing the divine praises without, however, 
abandoning it altogether. As he became more and more careless, he 
found upon his return to his cell at night that the bread was not as 
good nor as appetizing. The third day the bread was black, and dirty 
and looked as though it had been gnawed by rats. Instead of entering 
within himself, he entertained all sorts of distracting thoughts. -Yield- 
ing to the demon of concupiscence, he left his cell to go to the village 
with the intention of committing sin. After walking for a long time, 
he became tired and overcome by the heat, and was forced to seek 
hospitality from the monks. They received him as a father and begged 
him to talk to them about God. He did his best. What he said to them 
about perseverance was applicable above all to himself, and caused 
him to feel ashamed that he should be preaching about a virtue which 
he was on the point of sinning against. Abandoning any further thought 
of his sinful journey, he hurried back to his cell and resumed his life 
of mortification and prayer. Now he had to work to earn his daily 
bread, but, a short time later, an angel revealed to him that God had 
forgiven him. 


John of Lycopolis’ third story was an example of heroic penance. 
A young man, having lived a scandalous life, retired to a cave to ex- 
piate his sins. Furious at his conversion, the devils tempted him to 
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despair. “You belong to us,” they said, “it’s all over with you. It is 
too late now to lead a Christian and orderly life. Your place is marked 
out in hell with us.” They flogged him unmercifully to make him give 
up his bold venture. His relatives who had set out to look for him, 
found him in a pitiable state and wanted to take him home with them, 
but he chose rather to die than to return to his former life. The next 
night the devils made another and more cruel attack upon him, but 
he remained steadfast. The attack the third night was more terrible 
still; but although he was almost battered to death, he was unflinching 
in his determination. The devils, tired out, gave up, and cried out in 
disgust, “You have conquered, you have conquered!” And the holy 
penitent was no longer tormented. 


Paphnutius of Heracleopolis is a living illustration of a precious doc- 
trine. Life in the desert with all its renouncements, is not perfection, 
but simply a means toward this goal. It is a means to attain it, if it is 
animated by great love, but if lesser works are animated by a greater 
love, then the soul is nearer to God. Three times, at long intervals, 
Paphnutius asked God what degree of virtue he had attained. The first 
time it was revealed to him that he had the same degree of virtue as 
a certain flute player in a neighboring village. The latter had been a 
robber but had at one time saved the life and honor of a consecrated 
virgin and had given 300 pieces of gold to a poor woman whose hus- 
band and three sons were in prison for debt. Paphnutius persuaded this 
flute player to come live with him in the desert. The second time he 
learned that he merited the same favors from God as a sheik of the 
village, who was an able administrator and respected by all; he, too, 
was persuaded to become a monk. The third time he found that his 
sanctity was equal to that of a merchant of Alexandria, an honest and 
charitable man, who never forgot the monks and brought them pres- 
ents of dried vegetables. He left all he had, gave up his business to his 
sons, and retired to the desert. 

Paphnutius derived great profiit from this experience. According to 
the History of the Monks, he said to his disciples just before his death: 
“Never despise anyone in the world, whether he be a robber, charlatan, 
peasant, merchant or a married man, for in every state are to be found 
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men who are pleasing to God; whence we can conclude that it is not 
so much the state of life or the habit which is pleasing to God, as a 
good and upright heart and work well done.” 

This lesson was not lost on future generations. It is found in all con- 
ferences and works of the spiritual masters. In his sermons to religious, 


Tauler gives a higher place, nearer to the heart of God to “cobblers 
seated at their bench,” to peasants tilling their fields, to poor women 
working to earn bread for themselves and their children, if they have 
piety and fervor, than he does to negligent religious. 


CENOBITES 


We could go on and on naming other anachorites, recalling their 
words and deeds and relating stories of their lives. These numerous 
examples would show us what savory fruits of sanctity the solitary 
life produced. But such a life (and I have related certain stories to 
make this mode of life better understood) demanded strong and well 
balanced souls. Solitude, if it is to be endured at all, presupposes a high 
degree of intimacy with God rather than providing a means of reach- 
ing it. Man is a social being even in the supernatural order, and ac- 
cording to Aristotle, whoever could do without the society of men 
was either a beast or a god, aut bestia, aut deus. They are exposed 
to perils without the direction of any rule other than that which 
they have imposed upon themselves, without any human comfort, 
without any fraternal aid or paternal correction. Only by the grace 
of fervent and almost continual prayer can they escape loneliness, bore- 
dom, discouragement and that frightful weariness so often mentioned 
by the masters. In case of failure or of a fall, great danger was in- 
curred by their being alone to bear the pain and humiliation. By not 
being able to unburden their minds of their anxieties and frustrations, 
solitaries ran the risk of being crushed by two dangers: doing too 
much and doing too little. Doubtless, the inexperienced and even the 
elders could seek the advice of a trusted “abbot,” a champion in the 
struggle against the demons, a master renowned for his discernment 
of spirits, but this direction was optional and too unorganized and 
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sporadic to overcome all their difficulties. In the long run, the anachor- 
etic life could be only for the elite among the elite, not a permanent 
institution for those souls who wished to use the quickest means to at- 
tain sanctity. What was needed in the monastic life was uniform obe- 


dience to an authority speaking in the name of Christ; fraternal help 
and mutual assistance among those who had renounced all to find God. 


Pacnomius, THe Monks oF TAasBeENNISI 


As far back as the time of Licinius, another monastic efflorescence 
was taking place in a spot very far from Nitria and even from Pispir, 
which resulted in monasteries quite different from primitive anchoretic 
institutions. A young peasant named Pachomius, born of pagan par- 
ents near Esneh (Patopolis), and educated for military service, had oc- 
casion during his short stay in the army to become acquainted with 
Christians and to experience their charity. In 314, as soon as he was 
free, instead of returning home he asked to be baptized and became an 
ascetic under the direction of a solitary named Palamon, who had his 
hermitage near the right bank of the Nile River facing Denderah. He 
had the inspiration to settle at Tabennisi and to build a home for future 
disciples. His brother John, who must have been converted too, came 
to join him. He did not share Pachomius’ hopes and told him so. 
Pachomius felt impatient; and for this fault he spent a night in prayer 
asking God’s pardon. 

Soon disciples began to flock to him. The monastery was made 
larger, but there were so many postulants that another convent had to 
be built at Pebon (north of Tabennes). This later became the general 
headquarters of the monastery. New foundations were made. Whole 
colonies of monks begged to be incorporated in the institution. In 
short, at the death of Pachomius the congregation comprised nine large 
convents of men and two of women. Pachomius had written a rule 
much about the same, except in a few details, for both men and women. 

The lives written of Pachomius all describe him as a great ascetic, a 
man who kept long night vigils, fasted a great deal, was a formidable 
adversary of the devil who empted him as he did Anthony, attacked 
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him, and tried to seduce him or distract him. They picture him also 
as a good, prudent, and discreet director. His sister, who had not seen 
him since he left home, came to visit him one day, but she was told 
that he had sent her this message: she must be satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that he was still living and proposed that if she wished to imitate 
him in his mode of life, he would build a monastery for her. She ac- 
cepted his offer. But when the mother of his disciple Theodore came 
to see her son, armed with episcopal recommendations, he ordered the 
young man to go console her, but when Theodore gave his reasons for 
not seeing her, he did not force him to go. However, he wished this 
same Theodore to treat his younger brother with more consideration 
than his other companion ascetics. 

He was very severe with himself even to the point of tearing down 
a chapel which he had built but which gave him too much self-satis- 


faction, and of permitting some very generous cenobites to add to the 


prescribed fasts and vigils and of blaming others who fasted too often. 
One day he gave an exemplary lesson to the cook, who neglected to 
prepare a dish prescribed by the rule under the pretext that very few 
of the brothers ate it and it would only be wasted. He spent the time 
he thus saved in weaving mats. Pachomius explained to him that the 
monks should have the food provided for them, that the economy he 
had practiced was nothing compared to the opportunity of being able 
to deprive oneself voluntarily, and all the mats which the cook had 
weaved he ordered to be burned. He reprimanded another brother 
who had done work without being told; he had made two mats a 
day instead of one as the other brothers did and had proudly dis- 
played his work. Pachomius exacted strict obedience. Once during a 
seige of famine, a brother was sent to buy some wheat and found he 
could buy some cheaper from an official who was a friend of the 
monks. He bought more than he was told to buy and returned to the 
monastery elated over his bargain. But Pachomius would not even see 
him until he had resold the grain without making any profit on it, and 
had bought more during the course of the day. He also blamed a 
brother for not having sold at a fixed price some sandals made at the 
monastery. The clients said that it was impossible for him to be selling 
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such goods so cheap unless they were stolen goods. The brother as- 
sured them that the sandals had been made at the monastery and that 
he had been told to sell them at that price. The purchasers gave him 
more than he had asked for, but he was obliged to give them back the 
extra money. 


Pachomius had a horror of heresy, of tempting God, and of pre- 
sumption, the dangers of which he knew so well as the following story 
testifies. 


A certain brother had a burning desire to become a martyr and 
begged Pachomius to obtain this grace for him. Pachomius tried to 
warn him against presumption, but the monk kept insisting. One day 
when he was bringing some food to the brothers who were taking in 
the hay, he fell into the hands of some Blemmydes, a pagan tribe liv- 
ing in the neighborhood. They threatened to kill him if he did not take 
part in their idolatrous ceremonies. The unfortunate brother yielded. 
When they released him, he ran and threw himself at the feet of his 
superior, confessing his fall and presumption. Pachomius directed him 
while he was doing penance for his sin and helped him to die as a saint. 

St. Pachomius often had visions. One particularly, in which he fore- 
saw the decline of his monasteries, left him desolate. In tears, he cried 
out to God: “Lord, if it must be so, why hast Thou permitted these 
monasteries to be founded? It would have been far better that they 
should never have been started. In vain have I worked. Remember my 


work and that of my brothers who with their whole soul have allowed 
themselves to be guided. Remember that Thou hast promised me to 
preserve this spiritual seed until the end of time. Thou knowest, O 
Lord, that ever since I put on the habit of a monk, I have never sat- 


isfied myself with anything on this earth, not even water.” 

Then he saw two angels and a young man crowned with thorns. It 
was Jesus, who promised to preserve the spiritual seed forever. Pach- 
omius, much affected by this vision, exhorted the brothers to per- 
severe and fervor, saying: “Let us not allow, my dear brethren, this 
small and miserable world to snatch away from us immortal life. . . . 
In truth, I fear that your earthly fathers who live in the world and 
who think you are living very close to God and that you have a safe 
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ticket into heaven, will find more help for the world to come and will 
condemn you, saying: ‘What kind of work did you do that you find 
yourself so humiliated now?’ Let us work with all our soul now, hav- 
ing always the thought of death before us. . . . Make our soul talk 


philosophically to our heavy body, saying, for example: ‘O my feet, 


as long as you can stand up and move, obey your master with good 
will... . O hands, the hour will come when you will be immovable, 
when you will be clasped together. . .. Why do you now stop hold- 
ing yourselves out toward God, before that happens.’ If you thus 
anoint yourselves with oil every day, you will indeed become the 
temples of God, and when God lives in you, the tricks of Satan can- 
not harm you. In the midst of thousands of doctors, the Word will 
dwell in you. He will instruct you much better and will, above all, 
teach you His wisdom. The Holy Ghost, pure and spotless, will teach 
you all that the human word cannot.” 

Pachomius, through humility, never wished to be ordained priest. 
As a principle, he did not wish the monks to become priests, lest the 
sacerdotal dignity place some above others. He gave a warm welcome, 
however, to priests who wished to become monks, on condition that 
their priesthood should confer no privileges on them and that they sub- 
mit to the common rule. His dearest disciple was Theodore. He was 
only fifteen years old when he entered, fleeing from his father’s lux- 
urious home, and from the beginning, he was so fervent that Pach- 
omius took him to his heart, and trained him most carefully. Theodore 
soon became a great support to his brothers. One of them, who was 
often reprimanded for his imperfections, complained to him that the 
superior was very hard on him and that he wished to leave. Theodore 
pretended to agree with him. Immediately the brother felt comforted 
and consented to try again. Theodore told him that, if Pachomius 
should become more lenient, they would both stay, if not, they would 
both leave together. Theodore secretly told Pachomius the story, who 
commanded both of them to come to him so that Theodore could re- 
proach him before the brother. He asked pardon and said: “Now you, 
like good children, must bear with your father.” The brother who had 
been tempted to leave remained firm in his vocation. 
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One day Pachomius commanded Theodore, who was then twenty 
years old, to give a spiritual conference to the assembled brothers. The 
young monk obeyed simply. Pachomius listened to him as a novice 
would have listened to an old man who had spent many years in God's 
service. But the older monks, put out at seeing themselves preached to 
by so young a man, left the room. Pachomius called them together and 
reproved them for their pride. This sin, he said, had been the cause of 
the fall of men and angels. By leaving the assembly they had done 
more than merely leave Theodore. They had said ““No” to the word 
of God. He himself had listened and he derived great profit from it. 
They should have done the same. They should repent of their fault, or 
their pride would be their downfall. 

Theodore showed his quick wit one day when a certain man who 
piqued himself on his great intelligence, came to him to propose this 
strange enigma: “Who died without having been born, who was born 
and did not die, who died and never smelled bad?” He answered im- 
mediately: “Adam died without having been born; Enoch was born 
and did not die; Lot’s wife, changed into a pillar of salt, died but nev- 
er smelled bad... . But,” he added, “I have more to do than to answer 
riddles.” 


SILVANUS 


A great deal of publicity is given today to the conversion of artists, 
especially when they enter the religious life. One such case among the 
monks of Pachomius was Silvanus. He had been a comedian. He de- 
sired to become a monk. Pachomius set before him all the difficulties 
he would meet with because of his former contacts with the theater, 
but Silvanus replied that the grace of God would give him the courage 
to obey promptly and to accept the training required for the religious 
life. At first he kept his word, but then he became negligent. He sang 
to his fellow monks without any restraint, songs he used to sing on 
the stage. Pachomius ordered his habit to be taken off and that he be 
sent away. Silvanus threw himself at the feet of Pachomius, crying: 
“Forgive me once more, Father, and I hope with the help of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ who saves the weak, that you will find me repentant, that 
you will rejoice at the change and thank God.” Pachomius answered: 
“You know how much I have borne from you, even to the point of 
having to chastise you, when I have never before raised my hand to 
anyone. Your faults which made me have recourse to such an extrem- 
ity, caused me more interior pain than the pain you suffered from the 
blows I inflicted. It was for your own salvation that I did it... . But 
since you have not corrected yourself in spite of such punishment, 
how can I keep a sick sheep among Christ’s flock? Your sore will 
contaminate many.” 


Silvanus continued to plead, promising to amend. Pachomius wish- 
ed to take one precaution. Petronius, who witnessed this scene, of- 
fered himself as a guaranty that Silvanus would keep his promise. 
So Pachomius yielded. Having received pardon, Silvanus so humbled 
himself that he became a model of all virtues to his brethren. The very 
thought of God brought tears to his eyes. He shed tears everywhere 
he went, even at meals, for which he was criticized because it affected 
the appetites of his brother monks. “It ought to be enough for you to 
cry when you are alone,” they said. To this he replied: “How. can I 
help it when I see myself, a miserable actor, served by saints?” 


He practiced penance so nobly and with such humility that Pach- 
omius paid him this tribute: “My brethren, I am witness before God, 
that since the foundation of the monastery, only one brother has be- 
haved himself perfectly.” They believed he was speaking of Theodore 
or Petronius and, to clear the matter up, they besieged him with ques- 
tions. Pachomius finally said to them: “If I knew that he about whom 
[ have spoken would become proud over it, I would not tell you; but 
[ know, with God’s grace, he will become even more humble. I can, 
therefore, before you all proclaim him blessed so that you can imitate 
him. You, Theodore, and all you living with me in the convent have 
struggled and bound up the devil, but if you are not careful, he will 
escape and will conduct a more violent campaign against you. But 
Silvanus who, a short time ago, was to have been sent away from the 
monastery, because of his negligence, has completely conquered and 
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driven off the devil, who can no longer appear before him. He has ob- 
tained this victory through his great humility. You have confidence 
in your good works. The more he struggles, the more he lowers him- 
self beneath his brothers, considering himself an apprentice, and this 
he does with all his heart and soul. He considers himself good for noth- 
ing. That is why he cries so easily. . . . Nothing puts the devil at a 
greater disadvantage than the great humility which wells up from his 
heart.” 

Another example of humility is found in the short notes of Pal- 
ladius on the monasteries of women. In one of these convents, a nun, 
in order to practice humility, pretended she had lost her mind. Dressed 
in tatters with a rag bound around her head instead of a veil, she was 
like the “floor cloth of the monastery,” never sitting down to table 
with the others, contenting herself with the crumbs and left-overs. The 
sisters, not dreaming of the heroism of her virtue, believed she was 
possessed and made fun of her. A monk, the Abbot Pitirum, greatly 
renowned for his virtue, came to the convent one day and asked to see 
all the sisters. But this sister did not come. When he asked for her, he 
was told that she was mad. “It is you who are mad,” he answered. 
“She is an Anima” (spiritual mother). He had her brought to him. She 
did not wish to go, but she was forced to appear before him. Before all 
the sisters, Pitirus asked her to bless him; but she threw herself at his 
feet, considering that he was reversing their roles. Then the sisters 
who had maltreated her and despised her began to vie with one another 
in their self-accusations and began to venerate her. She who had so 
willingly endured insults could not endure honors. She ran away and 
no one ever knew what became of her. This flight should not cause 
any scandal because there were no vows as such in the convents of 
Pachomius. The monks could leave without any special authorization 
in order to lead the life of an anchorite. Women also were anchorites. 


MAGNITUDE AND ORIGINALITY OF THE Work oF PACHOMIUS 


In this article I have been able to give only this outline of Pachomius 
and in broad lines give a general idea of his work and some of his dis- 
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ciples. A few considerations must be made on his cenobitic work, the 
first of its kind in the Church. 


There were many hundreds of monks in each of his monasteries. He 
regulated their work, their prayers, all the details of their life, their 
clothing, food, sleep, and daily associations; he determined the condi- 
tions for admission, laid down the punishments for delinquents and 
reasons for the exclusion for the incorrigible. He himself assumed the 
responsibility for the formation both moral and spiritual of this army 
of monks in the monasteries at Tabennisi and at Pheboon and in all the 
other monasteries which he visited periodically. He was aided by the 
superiors of the monasteries, and by the economes or administrators of 
the houses. Twice a year the monks assembled in a kind of general 
chapter to regulate their affairs. One of these assemblies had already 
become a sort of retreat. 


In studying the rule of Pachomius, with its successive contributions 
of precepts, of decisions made by a founder whose experience was be- 
ing continually enriched, in considering the life in the monasteries and 
of the great organism such as it emerges from the pages of old manu- 


scripts and of learned historical modern studies, one is struck by the 
discretion which tempers the austerity of the precepts, by the flexibil- 
ity which softens its exigencies. One is amazed to find, several years 
before Anthony’s death, convents whose organization was almost per- 
fect. Many of its customs and observances can be easily recognized 
in the adaptations made according to times and places in the rules, 
customs, and observances of the great orders. 


Furthermore, it permits the change from the definite and abso- 
lute and avoids a too literal and final attachment to things which 
might be good for this place or that or for such and such a time, but 
which might become outmoded, useless, or even harmful later on. It is 
a study well adapted to prevent pharisaism, inasmuch as it prevents an 
obstinate attachment to human means or precepts, by forgetting that 
such exigencies would frustrate the means of attaining the end. It is a 
study which is conducive to engendering in a normal mind a healthy 
telativism, which is nothing more than an attention directed to un- 
changeable ends, and prudence and flexibility in the choice of means 
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to attain these ends. All religious superiors and all religious should be 
obliged to study the Pachomian institutions attentively. 


Although under no obligations of vows or promises made to God, 
with official episcopal sanction, their own constancy and loyalty kept 
the brothers and sisters faithful to God in their respective monasteries, 
They could leave their convents without committing apostasy or per- 
jury. But as a matter of fact the monks of Pachomius in general re- 
mained faithful all their lives to their ideal of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience like those who had made solemn vows. They sanctified 
themselves by living the regular life, by a strict observance of a rule 
which curbed self-will, without any detriment to health but which, at 
the same time, made it possible for the more generous souls to do more 
than the rule prescribed for all. The rule of Pachomius would need 
revision to make it practicable for other places. It was to be St. Basil’s 
task to organize the monastic life in a definite manner, the making of 
vows and the regulating of the ascetic life which would be observed 
later by the monasteries of the Orient; but Pachomius the Great was 
the precursor of St. Basil the Great and of all the founders who came 
after him. 


This fact is what gives such luster to his genius. After so many 
centuries of monastic and religious life in the Church, the benefits de- 
rived from the rules, the constitutions of cloistral discipline seem as 
natural today as the air we breathe. But there was a time when it was 
quite a novelty. Before the founding of the modern orders, there were 
the mendicant orders of the Middle Ages; before the mendicant orders, 
there was the great Benedictine institution and its many branches. 
Bruno came before Bernard; the great Irish monks before Benedict 
and Cassian; and before them were Basil and Jerome. Before Pach- 
omius, there were no such things as religious institutions or rules for 
cenobitical life: there was absolutely nothing. He was its instigator 
and creator. And because his attempt was a success from the very start, 
he well deserves the title of great which posterity has bestowed on him. 

Schnoudi, a brutal successor, jeopardized his work, but this does not 
lessen his merit. The fact that the Pachomian institutions did not sur- 
vive, and even disappeared rather quickly, should not make us reject 
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the authenticity of the vision in which Christ promised to preserve the 
spiritual seed forever. It is being preserved in the monastic and religious 
institutions, in the orders which have proceeded from it (like children 
who have proceeded from their father), where the precepts of wis- 
dom, first conceived by the genius of the monk of Tabennisi, are found 
in substance, polished and enriched by the experience of the ages. 


CoNCLUSION 


Father P. Rousselot writes in Christus: “Those who are familiar 
with Catholic asceticism such as is now being taught, and compare it 
with the asceticism of the desert, are surprised to find such perfect 
conformity between the two teachings. Doubtless, this is not a simple 
coincidence, but rather a direct influence: the most modern of the mas- 
ters of the spiritual life are trained in the school of the ancient 
monks.... The difference between the two would have been more 
notable if the early masters had not had such shrewdness of mind and 
insight into character.” The spirituality of the Fathers of the desert 
was not linked with their material ascetic prowess which could scarce- 
ly be imitated. Considering only its formal elements, it was an admur- 
able living illustration of the Gospel in perfect continuity with the 
teachings of our Lord. Herein lies the explanation of its lasting effect 
on generations of Christians; the favor it has always enjoyed among 
fervent souls, the predilection accorded it for its practical and con- 


crete character, and its inspiriting effectiveness by those who have dis- 
covered it after many years of abstract study of spiritual theology. 
The following lines, written by the author of the most popular 
Christian book besides the Gospels, The Following of Christ, holds up 
to his disciple as models the holy Fathers striving to follow the Savior. 


“Look upon the lively examples of the holy Fathers in whom shone 
true perfection, and thou wilt see how little and almost nothing is that 
which we do. Also, what is our life compared to theirs? Saints and 
friends of Christ, they served Christ in hunger and thirst; in nakedness 
and cold; in labor and weariness; in vigils and fasts; in prayers and 
holy meditations; in persecutions and many reproaches. 
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“Oh, how strict and penitential a life these holy Fathers lived in the 
desert! What long and grievous temptations assailed them; how often 
they were tormented by the enemy; how frequent were their long 
prayers; how rigorous their abstinence; how great their zeal and fer- 
vor for their spiritual progress! With what courage they waged war 
with their passions, their eyes ever fixed upon God, their intention 
upright and pure. They worked during the day and spent a great part 
of the night in prayer, although their work never interrupted their 
mental prayer. The time spent in meditation seemed short, and in the 
sweetness of contemplation, they forgot the needs of the body. They 
renounced all riches, dignity, honors, parents, and friends. They want- 
ed nothing in this world. They hardly had what was necessary to 
live. The serving the body, even in necessity, irked them. They were 
poor in the goods of this world, but rich in grace and virtue. They 
had no recreation. They were strangers to the world but very close 
to God and his saints. They seemed to themselves as nothing and 
were scorned by the world, but in the eyes of God they were precious 
and cherished souls. They were always truly humble, living simply un- 
der obedience. They walked in charity and patience and therefore they 
daily advanced in spirit, and obtained great favor with God” (Imita- 
tion of Christ, Bk. I, chap. 18). 


Christians today could find no more convincing and authoritative 
source to draw from. It is a source which never dries up; its limpid 
stream will always water the City of God. 


The flight into the desert still continues with those contemplatives 
who leave the world in order to be able to pray better both for them- 
selves and for those who work, and, with Jesus Christ and His apos- 
tles, to save the world. 


But Christians, priests and laity who remain in the world to carry 
on the work of Christ and who, like the apostles are in the world but 
not of it, have much to gain from a study of the Fathers of the desert. 
It is not a question of copying them, for St. John of the Cross gives 
this warning, “Take neither angel nor saint for your model, because 
you will not fail to imitate his faults.” It is rather for the purpose of 
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receiving inspiration from that generosity which prompted them, 
avoiding their mistakes which a ready sympathy can easily excuse, and 
displaying this same generosity living in the world and keeping one- 
self, as they did, i#maculatum ab hoc saeculo. 


Benepicr Lavaup, O.P. 


The Catholic Institute of Toulouse 
France 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Sister Mary Thomas Halloran, O.P., Dominican 
Academy, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

















Repentance of Venial Sins 


HEN treating of frequent or weekly confession, spiritual authors 

and moralists rightly insist on the importance of true sorrow 
for the faults confessed. There are two good reasons for this insistence. 
First, genuine repentance on the part of the penitent is an essential re- 
quirement for the fruitful reception of the sacrament of penance. The 
priest’s absolution is powerless to effect the forgiveness of sins for 
which the penitent is not really sorry. The second reason is the very 
difficulty inherent in a repentance which is regularly repeated and of 
which the matter is generally not too serious. Routine creeps into the 
most saintly practices, and unless counteracted on set purpose it in- 
evitably eats into the thoroughness of our best intentions and actions. 
An act of contrition is thus exposed to the danger of becoming mere 
lip service. All the more so that more often, thanks be to God, in fre- 
quent confession no grave sins are submitted to the power of the keys. 
Most of the weekly confessions of the faithful are not needed to main- 
tain them in the state of grace. For that very reason the repentance for 
these light faults might also be taken lightly. Psychologically a sorrow 
for grave sins is “easier” than contrition for venial faults. Who worries 
about “trifles’? A natural sense of proportion seems to dictate this 
rule of action: for serious sins, serious repentance; for light sins, light 
sorrow. 

Yet the traditional teaching of our spiritual writers is correct: Re- 
pentance of venial sins, or genuine sorrow and purpose of amendment, 
is necessary for their forgiveness, for they are not mere trifles. And if 
it is necessary, then it must also be possible, and possible in the way 
that often repeated actions are possible, that is, without extraordinary 
trouble and effort. With a view to bring out what is this necessity and 
this possibility, St. Thomas’ teaching on the repentance of venial sins 
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deserves a careful study, for it can answer many a practical question 
on the subject. He tells us what repentance of venial sins can and ought 
to be, what is humanly speaking possible and what not, what, therefore, 
we ought to exact of ourselves and are entitled to expect and to aim at, 
and what lies beyond the reach of human possibility. Too often, per- 
haps, some practice or other of the spiritual life does not yield the fruit 
it could yield because we intend what cannot, in the normal course of 
things, be expected of it; because we aim at the impossible. In particu- 
lar, with regard to the repentance of venial sins which is a condition of 
fruitful frequent confession,’ St. Thomas has a lesson to teach which is 
worth learning. 

We may gather this lesson from his answer to the three following 
questions: 1. Why is true repentance necessary fur the forgiveness of 
venial sins? 2. What kind of sorrow or detestation of venial sins does 
it demand? 3. What sort of purpose of amendment is possible and 
necessary in the repentance of venial sins? 

1. Venial sins, though they do not deprive us of sanctifying grace 
nor even properly speaking decrease our degree of grace, cannot of 
their nature be forgiven without contrition or repentance. On this 
point St. Thomas, in agreement, moreover, with the whole Catholic 
tradition, has never wavered.” Why is it so? Repentance of its nature 
aims at undoing the evil of sin. Venial sin is an evil that remains after 
the sinful act is over. Habitual venial sin persists in a permanent lack 
of fervor in charity which was caused in the penitent by the venially 
sinful act.* For, had his action not been sinful, it would, as every good 
action of one in the state of grace does when it is at least virtually com- 
manded or inspired by charity (and this is the regular thing), have 
merited an increase in charity. This privation of a growth in charity, 
or this lack of fervor, is the permanent state of venial sin. Repentance 
of venial sins will aim at undoing this relative evil. How will it effect 
this? 


‘We shall not consider here the confession and repentance of already forgiven sins, 
which was treated elsewhere Cf. Cross and Crown, Il (1950), p. 333-41. 


*IV Sent., d. 16, q. 2, a. 2, qla. 2; Summa theol., Ila. q. 87, a. 1; a. 2 ad 2. 


*IV Sent., d. 16, q. 2, a. 1, qla. 3, “in qua reparatione (fervoris caritatis) consistit 
peccati venialis dimissio”; Summa theol., la Ilae, q. 89, a. 1; Illa, q. 87, a. 2 ad 3; q. 90, 
a. 4, 
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The lack of fervor in charity, identical with the state of habitual } “for 
venial sin, presents two inseparable sides or aspects: a negative one, | outs 
which is the absence or privation of fervor in the attachment to or the | jp ¢l 
love of God;* a positive one, an inordinate attachment to some created | jt js 
good or other. To undo this evil state a double contrary move will be | teac 
necessary: one toward God, an act of charity or love; another against | gra 
or away from the object of the sinful attachment, that is, an act of | con 
repentance or sorrow.® This twofold move on the part of the penitent | js n 
is, evidently, an act of his free will aided by grace. As long as he neg- | wh 
lects or refuses to make this move, his state of venial sin cannot, of its | sat 





nature, be forgiven or cease. A penitent cannot get out of his lack of 
fervor in charity except by growing in charity; that is, by an act of 
charity.’ He cannot get rid of an inordinate attachment to a created 
object except by detaching himself and allowing himself to be detached 
from that same object; that is, by affectively and effectively giving up 
the disorderly affection in sorrow and purpose of amendment.® 









This explains why, from the very nature of things, forgiveness of 
venial sins is impossible without repentance of them. The necessity of 
repentance, after all, expresses only this elementary evidence: that a 
man cannot, in consistent practical logic, simultaneously wish to be de- 
tached from an inordinate affection and still keep up that same disor- 
derly attachment he wishes to give up; or that he cannot at the same 
time wish and not wish to grow in the love of God. Refusal or neglect 
of repentance of venial sins means nothing else than a desire to main- 
tain a disorderly affection and a refusal to grow in the charity of God. 












This also reveals the deep meaning of St. Thomas’ well-known teach- 
ing to the effect that venial sins are forgiven by an act of contrition and 
not of attrition, that is, by a repentance which is commanded or 







*Cf IV Sent., loc. cit.; Summa theol., Ua, q. 87, a. 1, “per peccatum veniale retardatur 
affectus hominis ne prompte in Deum feratur.” 

°Cf. loc. cit., “quamdiu voluntas peccato adhaeret”; cf. De malo, q. 7, a. 12 ad 4; 
Summa theol., Ua, q. 87, a. 3 ad 2. 

° Cf. Summa theol., Illa, q. 87, a. 3, “fertur in Deum, . . . et quod ab hoc motu 
retardaret displicet ei.” 

"IV Sent., d. 16, q. 2, a. 2, qla. 1; De malo, q. 7, a. 12, “per fervorem caritatis peccata 
venialia remittuntur”; Sunzma theol., Illa, q. 87, a. 2, “non sine motu liberi arbitrii in 
Deum et in peccatum.” 
® Summa theol., Ila, loc. cit. 
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“formed” by charity or love of God,” and not by a sorrow which lies 
outside the influence of charity. Every salutary sorrow for sin in one 
in the state of grace is, according to St. Thomas,’® contrition, because 
itis at least virtually if not actually commanded by charity. He also 
teaches, consequently enough, that a man who is not in the state of 
grace cannot be forgiven his venial sins.'! Such a sinner cannot have 
contrition but attrition only, that is, only a sorrow for his sins which 
is not founded in charity.’* Moreover, how could he grow in charity 
when he does not possess charity at all??* But when a man is in the 
sate of sanctifying grace he possesses in his soul the God-given pow- 
et to love God above all things. He is then able for love of God to be 
srry for his venial sins. That love of charity makes of his sorrow for 
in an act of perfect contrition, which causes him to grow in the love 
of God. Thus the evil of his venial sins is undone: his venial sins are 
forgiven. 

2. Contrition, then, is required in all cases of remission of venial 
sins. But contrition can be of three kinds: actual, habitual, and virtu- 
il.’* For venial sins it need not always be an actual sorrow and de- 
testation of them. No explicit act of contrition is necessary, because 
all that this forgiveness supposes is an increase in charity which rem- 
edies the lack of fervor, essence of habitual venial sin. And act of 
virtue which is commanded by charity and implies repentance of 
venial sins can produce this increase.’ Habitual repentance, however, 
that is, the presence in a man’s soul of the infused habitus or virtue of 
penance which follows the state of sanctifying grace, is not sufficient 
to effect or obtain this forgiveness. Else no habitual venial sins could 


*Ibid., a. 2 ad 3, “actus procedens ex gratia.” 

“Cf. “Two concepts of attrition and contrition,” in Theological Studies, XI 
(1950), 15. 

“Summa theol., Ila, q. 87, a. 4. 

*In St. Thomas’s conception, as is well known, contrition is of necessity together 
with charity and the state of grace. It cannot be previous to grace in time, but only 
in the order of nature as the necessary disposition for the infusion of grace. That is 
why, as soon as a sinner elicits an act of perfect contrition, his sins are forgiven. Cf. 
IV Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 5, qla. 1 et 3. 

“Summa theol., Ila, q. 87, a. 4 ad 2, “aliquis gratiae actus”; a. 2 c et ad 1, ad 2; IV 
Sent., d. 16, q 2, a. 1, qla. 3, “quamdiu caritas non restituitur, nec fervor caritatis reparari 
potest.” 

“IV Sent., d. 16, a. 2, a. 2, qla. 2, “vel actu, vel habitu, vel medio modo.” 

“Cf. Summa theol., Ila, q. 87, a. 3. 
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exist in one who is in the state of grace. And it is too clear that the 
mere presence of the habit of charity and of penance does not pro- 
duce the growth in charity which is required for the remission of 
venial sins.’* Only an act of virtue can do so. The repentance neces- 
sary to forgive venial sins stands midway between actual and habitual 
contrition. It is a virtual or implicit sorrow and detestation of sin, that 
is, a man’s displeasure with his venial faults which is not expressed but 
which would be so from the very nature of the virtuous acts he makes 
if only he happened to think of his sins. Such virtual contrition is 
sufficient provided only it achieves the purpose of repentance, that is, 
detaches the repentant sinner from the inordinate affection of sin.” 

This idea of St. Thomas calls for an immediate practical remark. 
We can, according to what was just said, obtain forgiveness of venial 
sins of which we are no longer aware, of which in fact we have com- 
pletely lost sight. The sorrow for these sins, necessary for their re- 
mission, can be latent in another act of virtue and charity. This virtu- 
ous act which provokes an increase in grace and charity is able to 
effect, without our explicitly thinking of it, the necessary detachment. 
Forgotten venial sins need not therefore stay on as permanent ob- 
stacles slowing down our spiritual progress. Yet this remark, enlighten- 
ing and reassuring as it is, should not inspire an ill-advised confidence 
as though it mattered little to enter into particulars about venial sins. 
What follows is apt to forestall this unwarranted conclusion. 


Contrition, according to the object it embraces, can be general or 
particular.’* It may be simply a sorrow for all one’s venial sins taken 
together, or it may bear on some definite and specified venial faults. 
St. Thomas explains that a general sorrow for one’s venial sins does 
not always in fact cover them all. It may well be, and in some places 
he seems to say that the case is frequent,’® that this general repentance 
hides a secret attachment to some venially sinful objects. In such cases, 
of course, a penitent would not be really sorry for those particular 
faults to which he continues to be attached. The reason why it can be 


1 Ibid., a. 1. 

Ibid. and a. 3 ad 1. 

**De malo, q. 7, a. 11 ad 3; a. 12 ad 4; cf. Suma theol., Ula, q. 87, a. 3 ad 2. 
* De malo, q. 7, a. 12 ad 4. 
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so is not mysterious. Unlike mortal sins, venial faults need not all be 
forgiven together at the same time.”? Some of them can be forgiven 
while some others remain unforgiven. And why? Because an inor- 
dinate attachment to some particular sinful object can be given up 
while some other disorderly affection remains or is even deliberately 
kept up. Even daily experience comes to confirm this wisdom of St. 
Thomas. And it will not be until the particular disorderly attachment 
proper to some venial sins is actually broken off that those sins can be 
forgiven: because only then has a penitent real contrition for them. 
Accordingly a penitent would be over-confldent and expose him- 
self to self-deception if he were to presume that a general sorrow for 
all his venial faults will not fail to wipe them away all in a bunch. Not 
unless his sorrow actually involves sincere detachment of them all can 
it do so.?* And since this is not always likely to be the case, since the 
opposite rather will be the more frequent case, we have here a clear 
hint that repentance of particular venial sins is useful if not often 
necessary. This shows at once why the specified confession and re- 
pentance of venial sins is highly advisable. Though not always neces- 
sary for their forgiveness, it yet increases the chances for their actual 
remission, because it is more likely to produce the detachment that is 


needed. 


This explains why St. Thomas at times presents the contrition for 
venial sins as an easy matter, and at other times stresses its inherent 
difficulty. When he speaks of the venial faults into which even fervent 
persons are taken by surprise, surreptitiously, he says that any move- 
ment or act of charity is sufficient for their remission, that they are 
easily and frequently forgiven; a virtual displeasure with venial sins 
in general will do for their forgiveness.*? The reason obviously is that 
these half-deliberate or little deliberate faults involve no serious inor- 
dinate affection. On the other hand, at times he requires for the for- 
giveness of venial sins a strong effort or move contrary to the obstacle 
of venial sin, that is, contrary to the disorderly affection which is of 


*Cf. 1V Sent., d. 16, q. 2, a. 2, gla. 4 ad 3. 
“Cf. De malo, loc. cit.; Summa theol., Ila, q. 87, a. 3 ad 2. 


a malo, q. 7, a. 10 ad 5; a. 11 ad 3 and 4; Summa theol., la, q. 87, a. 3 c. 
and ad 1, 
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the essence of venial sin.?* This again is easily understood in the case 
of fully deliberate faults when the inordinate attachment is fostered 
consciously and willfully. Only a determined contrary move can 
break this attachment. 

This teaching of St. Thomas fits in perfectly with the commonly 
known division of venial sins into deliberate and partly deliberate ones. 
It is clear enough that the latter, sins of weakness and surprise, imply 
of themselves little willful inordinate affection.** They can, accord- 
ingly, more easily be forgiven by a virtual or general contrition. Not 
so for the deliberate venial sins. In these the guilt is conscious and 
willful to the full extent. Their forgiveness demands a set change of 
mind and heart, a free renouncing of the sinful affection. 


The practical import of this doctrine is evident. Not infrequently 
penitents elicit a virtual or general contrition for all their venial 
faults. This may take the shape of a universal desire of detachment 
from all that stands in the way of their union with God or of an act 
of charity and of love of God above all things. For the remission of 
venial sins of weakness this general contrition will more easily be suf- 
ficient. It will normally be sincere enough to break the weak inor- 
dinate attachment that lies at their source. But for more deliberate 
venial sins (and there may be some of these in our ordinary every-day 
lives at the moments that neglect or fatigue makes us less fervent), 
such general repentance will often not be enough. Contrition for par- 
ticular venial sins will then be more helpful, safer, at times even neces- 
sary, to effect the unescapable detachment. Were this specified sorrow 
neglected, then it might well be that deep-rooted inordinate affections 
remain untouched, and that these venial sins remain unforgiven. 
Where a disorderly attachment willfully persists, no forgiveness 1s 
possible, even in the matter of venial sins. 


Perhaps it is good to note that this sorrow and detestation of sin, 
whether general or particular, is not a matter of feeling and sentiment 


* De malo, q. 7, a. 11. 

“Yet in persons who are not fervent these half-deliberate faults may well spring 
from a deep-rooted habitual inordinate affection. To remedy this permanent source of 
half-willful faults, more than a passing contrition is necessary. Cf. De malo q. 7, 4 
12 ad 4. 
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but of free affection of the will. Repentance is only secondarily a sen- 


sible and felt disposition; its first and essential act is one of the will.” 
And this act, with the help of God’s grace, lies within our power. 


3. Equally as much as the sorrow itself, and more so, is the purpose 
of amendment an act of the will rather than a feeling and sentiment. 
That it is necessary for contrition even for venial sins is not hard to 
see.** The detestation of sin must show its sincerity in the effective 
resolve to avoid it in future: otherwise a penitent’s practical life would 
belie his protestation of sorrow. Repentance of venial sins also will 
only then be genuine when it includes the purpose to avoid them in 
future. Here we touch on what is probably the most thorny spot in 
the problem of repentance of venial sins. Here also St. Thomas’ teach- 
ing on the subject is most enlightening. 


The difficulty is well known, both in theory and in practice. Who 
can or does, in the repentance of his venial sins, firmly resolve with a 
sincere heart not to commit any of them anew when he well knows 
from experience that he will commit them again and when he is per- 
suaded that he cannot and will not avoid all of them? And if so, is then 
this repentance still genuine when, apparently, it does not imply a 
serious purpose of amendment? But if our practice of frequent re- 
pentance and confession of venial sins is to prove spiritually fruitful, 
we must find a theoretical and practical solution to this difficulty: we 
must know what is possible and necessary and what is not possible 
and hence unnecessary regarding the resolve of avoiding venial sins. 


The basic principle of the solution St. Thomas enunciates in his 
own answer to this very question.’ It is the following. Although it is 
possible for a man to avoid each single venial sin, yet it is not possible 
to avoid all of them taken together, because of the weakness of our 
human nature. This is exactly what the Council of Trent three cen- 
turies later defines as a Catholic doctrine,?* and what theologians to- 


* Cf. Summa theol., Ila, q. 85, a. 1, 4. 


“Cf. IV Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1, qla. 1; Suazna theol., Ila, q. 85, a. 1, “cum intentione 
removendi ea.” 

“IV Sent., d. 16, q. 2, a. 2, qla. 2, ad 2; Summa theol., Ila, q. 87, a. 1 ad 1, “potest 
homo in gratia constitutus . . . vitare singula peccata venialia, non autem omnia.” 

*Denzinger, 833. 
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day explain in their treatises on the necessity of grace. Each single 
venial sin is avoidable, because it supposes at least some degree of 
deliberateness or freedom; otherwise it would not be a sin; and it is 
actually avoided when a man happens to be vigilant and is not caught 
unawares. Yet because of the native frailty of human nature which 
after original sin is prone to yield to the many arising solicitations of 
inordinate desires and is unable to sustain the necessary watchfulness 
that forestalls every surprise, it is above the normal spiritual power of 
a man, even in the state of grace, to escape all venial sins. If we com- 
pare with this teaching the already mentioned division of venial sins 
into deliberate and partly deliberate ones, then we may express it this 
way: every fully deliberate venial sin man is able to avoid if he coop- 
erates with the grace he receives,”® but he is not able to avoid all venial 
faults of surprise. 


Accordingly the purpose of amendment in a repentance for venial 
sins, if it is not to aim at what is impossible, must take into account 
this particular state of things. The difficulty, evidently, does not con- 
cern the fully deliberate faults. These a man can and ought to resolve 
not to commit anew, otherwise he cannot hope for their forgiveness. 
But with regard to the venial sins of surprise the purpose of amendment 
is of a peculiar kind. About these especially, St. Thomas explains,” 
the resolve not at all to sin venially any more is not required (in con- 
trast with a contrition for mortal sins where the purpose not to commit 
any grievous faults is absolutely necessary). Such a resolve could not 
be sincere since it would aim at what is impossible. What is required 
is a displeasure with the weakness that inclines a man to venial sin. 
That is the purpose of amendment essential to a repentance of venial 
sins. It is a real purpose of amendment. For, when a man is so disposed 
that he is displeased with the natural weakness which makes him prone 
to venial sin, this attitude of the will is not without effect on the future 

* Theologians more commonly say that even with the ordinary graces a man does 
not avoid all deliberate venial sins, because he sometime or other forgets or neglects 
his resolve not to sin venially and omits to cooperate with the grace he receives. Even 
in that supposition, what is said here of the purpose of amendment in the repentance 


of venial sins holds good: that purpose requires the resolve not to commit in future 
any deliberate venial faults. And this resolve, evidently, a man can and ought to make. 


” 1V Sent., d. 16, q. 2. a. 2 qla. 2 ad 2, “exigitur . . . quod displiceat ei et peccatum 
praeteritum et infirmitas qua ad peccatum veniale inclinetur.” 
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avoidance of venial faults. No one runs headlong and willfully into 
what he dislikes with a willful and deliberate dislike. But he cannot ex- 
pect of himself to resolve to do what is impossible. St. Thomas has not 
failed to state what the effect of this displeasure with one’s sinfulness 
will be. In the Summa he says: Such a penitent must have the purpose 
of preparing himself or of taking steps to diminish the number of his 
venial sins. And why? Otherwise he would be in danger of going back- 
ward in the spiritual life, he would practically give up the desire of 
progressing or of removing the obstacles to his spiritual progress which 
precisely are these venial sins.*! This, then, is the practical purpose of 
amendment which a repentance of venial sins supposes: the penitent 
must make up his mind to take steps in order to lessen the number of 
his venial sins in future. It is not hard to see why this minimum resolve 
is necessary and sufficient for genuine repentance. It is necessary be- 
cause without it a man would not decide to give up the inordinate 
affection that is of the essence of venial sins and is an obstacle to 
growth in grace. It is sufficient because it is not possible for a man to 
resolve that he will henceforth avoid all venial sins. Provided only 
that he makes up his mind to use the possible means in order to di- 
minish their number, he does what he can in the matter of avoiding 
venial sins. And so, with this purpose of amendment, a contrition for 
venial sins is sincere. 

St. Thomas does not explain by what indirect tactics we may suc- 
ceed in diminishing the number of our daily faults, and what means 
we must resolve to take. He merely gives a hint by referring to an- 
other text of his where he has explained why it is not possible for a 
man in the state of grace, after original sin, to be free from all venial 
ins.” The hint is this: many inordinate desires arise in man, on ac- 
count of his fallen state, so much so that a watchfulness such as would 
be needed to prevent all of them is beyond his power. This suggests 
that whatever will take away the occasions that arouse disorderly 
desires and whatever increases our vigilance is the indirect but effec- 
tive means to lessen the number of venial sins. 





"Summa theol., Ila, q. 87, a. 1 ad 1, “Debet tamen habere propositum se praeparandi 


ad peccata venialia minuenda.” 
*Ibid., q. 74, a. 3 ad 2. 
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If we compare this teaching of St. Thomas with the division of 
venial faults into deliberate and half-deliberate sins, we may say that 
the practical purpose of amendment in a repentance for venial sins 
will come to the following resolve: not to commit any fully deliber- 
ate fault and to make use of the means at our disposal for diminishing 
the semi-deliberate sins of weakness and surprise. Unless a penitent is 
so disposed, his sorrow for venial sins itself proves insincere. If on the 
other hand he makes up his mind to do what in him lies in order to 
heal his congenital weakness and to forestall surprise, he may feel 
confident that his contrition is genuine. 


It should be evident by now how St. Thomas’ teaching on the re- 
pentance of venial sins steers a middle course between extreme severity 
and easy-going leniency. He does require for the forgiveness of venial 
sins, whether in or outside the sacrament of penance, a real repentance, 
that is, a genuine sorrow inspired by the love of God and a sincere 
purpose of amendment: he does not make the remission of venial sins 
excessively easy. On the other hand, he knows and does not demand 
of a human penitent what is beyond human power. The sorrow will 


be sufficient, whether formal or virtual, explicit or implicit, as soon 


as it produces the necessary detachment from inordinate affection; it 
need not always be actual and explicit; such explicit sorrow is not pos- 
sible when the memory of some faults has slipped from a penitent’s 
mind. The purpose of amendment need not aim beyond what a man 
sincerely hopes he can do: it must only be the resolve not willfully to 
do what he knows to be wrong and to do what he is able to in order 
to remedy the source of weakness and surprise attack from which 
most venial faults spring. When we follow this path traced for us by 
the Angelic Doctor, we may confidently expect that our repentance 
of venial sins will yield the fruits of spiritual progress which the 
Church encourages the faithful to seek in the frequent reception of 
the sacrament of penance. 


P. pe Letter, S.). 
St. Mary’s Theological College 
Kurseong, India 





The Mouth of Our Desires 


T IS customary to speak of perfection in general as something that 

is finished and complete, after the fashion of a substantial form or 
geometrical figure, to which nothing can be added or from which 
nothing can be taken away without its being deformed or in some 
way changed. The very word “perfection” seems to indicate as much 
for, according to St. Thomas, that is perfect to which nothing is 
wanting.’ Consequently it does not admit of more or less because all 
the capacity of the subject is fully realized, and to subtract from it 
would be to rob it of the perfection which it already possesses. 

In this manner also many persons conceive of sanctity, which is 
nothing other than the perfection of the Christian life. Sanctity to 
them is a fixed and definite terminus, and they are deceived into think- 
ing that when they have reached this terminus they shall be able to 
rest tranquilly on their laurels. They consider a saint to be so holy and 
perfect that he has no faults or falls or defections of any kind. When 
a soul reaches this happy goal of perfection, nothing remains to be 
remedied or corrected. There is no further need for struggles or com- 
bats, no more efforts to advance, because the terminus has been reach- 
ed. Such souls, however, suffer cruel disillusionment when they see 
that, as they advance in the spiritual life, the dreamed-of goal seems 
to be farther and farther removed from them. They are like a child 
chasing the moon as it sets over a hill; when he reaches the top of the 
frst hill, he finds that the moon has already withdrawn farther and is 
setting behind another hill still beyond. 

However, if sanctity is not a fixed and attainable goal, but only an 
ideal which we always approach and never actually reach, why is it 
that we call some persons saints and why does the Church canonize 
them as such? This seems clearly to indicate that sanctity, or Chris- 
tan perfection, is a terminus or goal and that some persons actually 
attain it. 

‘Cf. In Metaphysica, lib. V. cap. 18. 
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THe SUPERNATURAL ORGANISM 


God alone is holy by His very nature (Tu solus sanctus), and any 
holiness found in creatures is but a participation in His holiness. This 
participated sanctity is communicated to the soul by grace which is 
for that reason called sanctifying grace, for it makes man a sharer in 
the divine being and a despositary of the seed of sanctity. Therefore 
every soul in the state of grace is to some extent holy and perfect 
because it has received into its very substance the supernatural and 
divine seed, the form which configures it with Christ and unites it to 
God. The soul in the state of grace, then, possesses a substantial sanc- 
tity and perfection because nothing essential is lacking to it for the 
attainment of its final end. 


But the perfection of a being bespeaks not so much the integrity of 
the substance or form as of the accidents. We do not say, for exam- 
ple, that a man is corporally perfect simply because he possesses all 
the members and organs which constitute a human body. It is also 


necessary that these members have a due harmony and disposition, that 
the man have an appropriate stature and fitting proportion, pleasing 
color, and so on. Likewise in the supernatural order, a soul cannot be 
perfect if it possesses only the substantial perfection of grace without 
an equal perfection in the various accidents or faculties of the super- 
natural structure. 


Following our example, the supernatural organism which confers 
on the soul a participation in the divine life and activities is constituted 
by grace and all the infused habits of the virtues and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. Grace is the substantial element of our participation in 
the supernatural order because it is received into the substance of the 
soul; the infused virtues and gifts are the potencies or faculties through 
which grace is actualized. For a soul to be perfect in the supernatural 
order, both grace and the infused virtues and gifts must be perfected 
in all their extension. Accordingly the first point we must examine 1s 
whether in this life one can reach a state in which all the infused hab- 
its will be perfect, for in such a case the soul also will be holy and 
perfect. 
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Tue SuPERNATURAL Hasits 


In order to discuss this question we must recall the doctrine on 
habits, which is subtle and lofty for anyone who has not studied 
philosophy and theology. Yet, without entering into the difficult as- 
pects we shall try to place within the grasp of all certain clear ideas 
that will suffice for the solution of our question. 


Habits are certain modifications of a being which, without chang- 
ing its nature or substance, give it a new disposition either as regards 
its being or its operation. Thus the philosophers distinguish between 
entitative and operative habits. The first pertain to the order of being 
and accidentally modify the nature of the subject. For example, one 
who has been sick but regains health acquires a disposition which 
formerly he did not have, and this is an entitative habit. The operative 
habits also modify the subject as regards operations and activities, giv- 
ing it an aptitude or capacity to perform what formerly it was unable 
to do, or a facility for executing perfectly what it could do only im- 
perfectly and with difficulty. Thus, the entire work of education is 
the formation in a child of this type of habit, whether scientific, 
artistic, moral, or social, so that in every action the child will conduct 
itself as befits a rational and social being. 


Now, grace and the virtues also pertain to the category of habits, 
but with this difference: they cannot be acquired by our own efforts; 
God infuses them into the soul, and for this reason they are called in- 
fused habits. Grace is an entitative habit that gives the soul a new mode 
of being, a supernatural, as it were, which makes it pleasing to God as 
His adopted son and a sharer in the divine nature. The virtues and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost are both habits which look to action, but not 
in the same way; that is, acts by which the soul tends efficaciously to 
God as its supernatural end and which are meritorious of eternal life. 

But why is it that sanctifying grace and the infused virtues and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost are not perfect from the first moment of their 
reception? The imperfection of these supernatural habits is surely not 
to be found in themselves, for by nature they are perfect. Indeed, the 
kast amount of grace is more valuable and perfect than the entire 
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created universe” and the most insignificant act in the supernatural 
order possesses a perfection which is greater than the most heroic act 
in the purely natural or human order. Therefore the imperfection of 
these supernatural habits must be sought in the imperfect manner in 
which man possesses or participates in them. 

If we set fire to a log of wood, the fire will be as perfect when it 
enkindles the wood as when it has turned the whole log into a fiery 
mass. But the log does not possess the fire as completely when first 
ignited as when the flames have eaten to the very core. Moreover, the 
fire will the more quickly inflame the log if the wood is dry and better 
disposed to receive this new form. But if the wood is green or wet the 
fire will with great difficulty enkindle it and then it may quickly die 
out or else take a very long time to burn the log. 

This example aptly applies to the soul when grace is infused into it. 
The soul is a green log which of itself tends to produce fruits in the 
natural order but not fruits of eternal life; it is also a damp log be- 
cause the water of sin, both original and actual, has penetrated to its 
very core and infected the whole. Therefore, when the fire of divine 
grace is enkindled in the soul, it must overcome no few difficulties to 
deify, sanctify, and supernaturalize it completely. So we see countless 
souls who now and again receive grace in the sacrament of penance 
and lose it again because the divine fire was smothered by the waters 
of evil habits contracted through sin. Or if the fire of grace is not 
totally extinguished, it flickers weakly and does not increase in inten- 
sity. This is the case with lukewarm souls that do not strive to make 
the divine fire burn more brightly and completely consume their nat- 
ural inclinations regarding matters which are not directly opposed to 
the divine law. 

The work of sanctification consists in letting grace take firm root 
in the soul so that grace will dominate and possess it completely and 
nothing will remain in it which is not transformed and supernatural- 
ized. Our Lord sets forth this doctrine in the parable in which he con- 
pares the kingdom of heaven to the ferment in the doughy mass and 
which little by little permeates the whole until the complete mass is 
leavened.* 
~ * Cf. Ta Hae, q. 113, a. 9 ad 2. * Matt. 13. 
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GROWTH IN PERFECTION 


But could not God completely transform the soul at the same in- 
stant that grace is infused and thus destroy in one stroke the traces 
and remnants of sin and direct to Himself all the inclinations and activ- 
ities of human nature? It is certain that God could do so, using His 
absolute power, but under the common rule of His ordinary provi- 
dence, by which He disposes that the laws of the supernatural order 
be accommodated as far as possible to those of nature, He does not 
do so. Nature does not suffer these sudden changes nor does it pass 
from one extreme to another without passing through the intermedi- 


ary grades. 


Only one case can be excepted from the general law, and this is 
verified in the Blessed Virgin who, being preserved from original sin 
and sanctified and filled with grace from the first moment of her im- 
maculate conception, possessed nothing that was not totally sancti- 
fied. Her whole natural being was transformed and possessed by grace. 


In the other saints, even those who from their infancy gave signs of a 
lofty perfection and those whose miraculous conversions we admire, 
such as St. Paul and St. Augustine, it is clearly seen that grace did not 
take complete possession of their entire being from the first instant. 
St. Paul himself tells us that sin abided in him, that is, the effects of 
sin, the law of the flesh rebelling against the law of the spirit. This 
disorder of a nature not yet perfectly cured and subjected to divine 
grace made the same apostle exclaim: “Unhappy man that I am; who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 4 

It is evident that the more intense the act of conversion to God, the 
more abundant the grace that is received, but with only one act it is 
impossible, according to the ordinary laws of divine providence, that 
the whole nature become dead to self and vivified by grace. This fact 
will readily be understood if one recalls the Angelic Doctor’s teaching 
on the formation and destruction of habits. In the natural order it is 
not ordinary that one single act, however intense, engender a habit or 


‘Rom. 7:24 f. 
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destroy a habit already acquired. Therefore, when man receives the 
first grace, although his will is turned to God with the greatest inten- 
sity and he receives the supernatural habits of the infused virtues and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, there yet remain in his physical being all the 
inclinations of vitiated nature and all the evil habits contracted through 
personal sins. 

Hence the necessity of exercising oneself in the practice of the 
moral virtues in the work of sanctification so that the corresponding 
infused virtues may be perfectly rooted in all our faculties. Thus a 
person who has contracted the vice of anger, although he receives the 
infused virtue of meekness with grace, does not thereby lose the phy- 
sical disposition of the vice formerly acquired. The vice has been de- 
stroyed only as regards the act of the will which has been converted 
to God; but for the vice to be completely destroyed, a repetition of 
acts must supplant this vice with the acquired virtue of meekness, 
Then there will be no opposition between the sensitive appetite and 
the infused virtue. 

The same thing may be said of all the other moral virtues and, 
since these infused moral virtues receive their supernatural form from 
charity, it is necessary that the love of God increase simultaneously 
with the other virtues. So in the first stages of the spiritual life one 
advances by the practice of the moral virtues, which dispose the soul 
for a greater absorption of grace, and also by the increase of charity, 
which carries with it the alienation from created things and the an- 
nihilation of earthly attachments. 

But this annihilation cannot be complete nor can human nature be 
totally invaded by grace and possessed by charity unless God Himself 
applies His hand in a more direct manner. The recesses of the soul 
must be prepared for the penetration of grace. Hence the necessity of 
the passive purgations by which the Holy Ghost, through the opera- 
tion of His precious gifts, purifies and cleanses the soul and prepares 
it for a complete penetration by the supernatural and divine. 


The gifts of the Holy Ghost are communicated to the soul with 
the first grace and have for their object to make man easily moved by 
the inspirations of the divine Spirit. Yet in the first stages of the spirit- 
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ual life they do not perfectly exercise their activity because, on the 
one hand, the cognoscitive faculties of man are too occupied with 
created things and, on the other, the affective faculties tend to in- 
numerable mundane objects which are like so many bonds which keep 
the soul restricted and do not allow it to be freely moved by the soft 
breath from the mouth of God. One must break these bonds of earth- 
ly affections and silence all exterior noise through recollection and 
prayer to prepare for the work of the Holy Ghost. 


The Holy Ghost usually begins to work in earnest at that stage 
when the soul is powerless to help itself any further and He will bring 
it to a happy conclusion if the soul is faithful in seconding His activ- 
ity. He will enlighten its obscurities, cleanse away its impurities, pul- 
verize its hardness of heart, and liquefy its icy coldness with His life- 
giving fire. 

Ultimately the moment arrives when the divine leaven of grace has 
transformed the human nature with a new mode of being and opera- 
tion. The supernatural habits have overcome all resistance, they have 
completely actualized the potentiality of the subject, they have direct- 
ed to God all its inclinations. Then we can say that such a soul is full 
of grace and that it no longer lives, feels, or operates in a purely nat- 
ual manner. The ego has been subdued by perfect abnegation; the 
mystical death comes upon the soul and introduces it to true life, that 
life of which the Apostle speaks when he says: “For me, to live is 
Christ.” ° “I live,” says the soul, “now not I, but Christ liveth in me,” ® 
because, entirely forgetful of self, it experiences in itself nothing but 
God; the interests of God are its interests; His glory, its glory. 


Only in this stage is fulfilled with perfection the precept to love 
God with all one’s heart, all one’s soul, and all one’s strength’ because 
then ail the faculties tend to God habitually (for to tend to God by 
a continuous act is an operation proper only to heaven).* The precept 


*Phil. 1:21. * Gal. 2:20. 7 Cf. Ila Ilae, q. 44, a. 5. 


*“On the part of the person who loves, charity is perfect when he loves as much 
as he can. This happens in three ways. First, so that a man’s whole heart is actually 
borne toward God: this is the perfection of the charity of heaven, and is not possible 
in this life wherein, by reason of the weakness of human life, it is impossible to think 
always actually of God, and to be moved by love toward Him.” (Ila Tae, q. 24, a. 8, 
trans. by English Dominicans, Benziger ed.) 
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of the love of God is well fulfilled because every operation is an ex- 
pression of love and the entire human being is a flaming coal of love. 

It is also to be understood that in such a state the moral virtues, as 
well as faith and charity, are perfect because the appetites are all di- 
rected to God and governed by His holy love. Whence St. Augustine 
reduces all the virtues to love. Under this aspect the moral virtues, 
which have some human good as their proper objects, are elevated to 
a higher object, and this change of object is expressed by St. Thomas 
when he speaks of the four cardinal virtues: “Besides these there are 
the virtues of those who have already attained to the Divine simil- 
itude: these are called the perfect virtues. Thus prudence sees nought 
else but the things of God; temperance knows no earthly desires; for- 
titude has no knowledge of passion; and justice, by imitating the Di- 
vine Mind, is united thereto by an everlasting covenant. Such are the 
virtues attributed to the Blessed, or, in this life, to some who are at the 
summit of perfection.” ° 


TEMPTATIONS AND IMPERFECTIONS OF THE PERFECT 


Such souls no longer have struggles or temptations properly speak- 


ing because evil cannot take hold of them. The fomes peccati still re- 
10 















mains, of course,’ but it is smothered, so to speak, under the abun- 
dance of grace. The soul’s incorporation in Christ has been com- 
plete! It is true, however, that such souls may still suffer certain 
temptations from the devil, as did Christ and our first parents, or from 
other men who suggest things contrary to virtue, as when St. Peter 
tried to persuade Christ not to go to Jerusalem where He was to suf- 
fer and die, or from the various bodily needs, as when one suffers 
hunger on a day of fasting. But none of these temptations finds any 
echo in the soul, and therefore there is no struggle in such matters. 
The enemy must be content to attack from afar, without being able 
to touch the soul with his blows, as long as the soul does not volun- 
tarily fling itself toward the enemy’s camp. 






*Ta Tae, q. 61, a. 5. 
Ta Ilae, q. 74, a. 3 ad 2. 
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The soul in this state can also experience the natural weakness of 
human nature in the face of suffering and sacrifice, as did Christ in 
Gethsemane. But even here there is usually no great struggle, for the 
soul utters the cry of Christ under His trial: “Not my will, but Thine 
be done.” The bodily appetite is in the same condition as Isaac, who 
was bound hand and foot upon the altar of sacrifice and in silence 
looked upon the hand of his father poised to make the sacrificial thrust. 


Whether or not such a soul is confirmed in grace, as some writers 
maintain, is not a question which concerns us here. But what cannot 
be doubted is that in such a soul there can be and de facto frequently 
are certain faults, imperfections, and venial sins which cannot be total- 
ly avoided as long as we are in this life. St. James says: “For in many 
things we all offend,” "* and St. John adds: “If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 1? The reason 
for this is that even when all man’s faculties and energies are directed 
to God, they are not so ordained that there is an uninterrupted act of 
love, and therefore the evil inclinations flowing from the fomes peccati 
frequently break through. But these sins or imperfections do not cause 
the soul to descend from its sublime height for they are only tran- 
sitory acts which are at once consumed by the fire of charity. They 
are like the drops of water that fall into a raging fire; they are not 
only consumed immediately but they sometimes make the fire burn 
more brightly. Likewise charity, upon discovering something contrary 
to itself, burns more brightly and fiercely in an effort to destroy and 
consume it.'* The soul, therefore, does not necessarily lessen the in- 
tensity of its love for God because of these inadvertent weaknesses 
which are inherent in the very nature of man. 


Jas, 332 
rie Lie. Ea: 


Father Bartholomew de Medina, O.P., commenting on the doctrine of St. Thomas 
(In Ia Ilae, q. 89, a. 1), explains how venial sins may diminish the fervor of charity 
without affecting its intensity: “It must be noted that it is usually said that venial sin 
impedes the fervor of charity. The Holy Doctor (St. Thomas) explains this very 
beautifully when he states that the fervor of charity can be taken in two ways: first, 
as regards the intensity of the inclination of the lover toward the Beloved, and that 
fervor is essential to charity and is not diminished by venial sin; secondly, as regards 
the redundance of the movements of dilection to the inferior powers and in such a 
manner that not only the heart but also the flesh delights in God, and this fervor is 
diminished by venial sin.” 
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Tue Limit or PEerFEcTION 


The state which we have been describing theologically, though in 
very broad and general terms, is what the mystical writers describe 
psychologically under the name of spiritual matrimony or transform- 
ing union: names which express the fact very well because the soul 
has now been transformed in its mode of being, yet without losing 
its proper nature. It has been totally possessed by God in the super- 
natural order, and this possession is similar to that of a spouse by her 
bridegroom, though in an incomparably more intimate manner. “How 
beautiful art thou, my love, how beautiful art thou! Thou art all fair, 
O my love, and there is not a spot in thee. Thou hast wounded my 
heart, my sister, my spouse, thou hast wounded my heart with one of 
thy eyes, and with one hair of thy neck.” ™ 

Further, it can be said that a soul in the transforming union is per- 
fect because its entire being is perfected by the supernatural habits of 
grace and the virtues and gifts. It is like a pure white lily swaying on 
its long stem in the gentle breeze and giving off a beautiful aroma. 
The soul’s capacity for loving has been filled, and for this reason some 
of the saints lamented the smallness of their hearts, for, though they 
loved God with all their heart and soul, they realized it was as nothing 
when compared to what God deserves. 

Sanctity and perfection, therefore, are not an unattainable ideal 
which can never be reached but always approached indefinitely. There 
is a certain terminus or limit to perfection, and this terminus is reached 
when man’s fallen nature is fully restored by total incorporation in 
Christ. But at the same time, as we shall presently explain, it is not an 
absolute terminus because it does not exhaust the Christian ideal. 
Strictly, it is not the terminus of sanctity, but the terminus of the 
work of sanctification; and it is at this terminus that the mystical 
writers usually end, giving to understand that the work is then com- 
pleted and there remains no higher perfection except the perfection 
of the blessed. So, St. John of the Cross terminates his Spiritual Can- 
ticle with the words: “All these perfections and dispositions the Bride 


“ Cant., chap. 4, passim. 
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sets before her Beloved, the Son of God, with the desire to be trans- 
lated out of the spiritual marriage to which God has been pleased to 
bring her in this Church Militant, to the glorious Marriage of the 
Church Triumphant; whereto may the sweetest Jesus be pleased to 
lead all such as call upon His name, the Spouse of faithful souls.” 


But does this mean to establish a terminus to Christian perfection 
in the sense that once a definite point is reached a soul cannot progress 
any further and that no other grade of perfection remains except 
that of the fatherland? Such was the error of the Beghards and the 
Beguines whom the Church has rightly anathematized by condemn- 
ing the following proposition: “Man can in the present life acquire 
so great a degree of perfection that he becomes absolutely impec- 


cable and can progress no further in grace.” '° 


We have sufficient testimonies in Sacred Scripture to give us to 


understand that in sanctity and perfection there is no limit, but 
that one can and should always progress. “He that is just, let him be 
justified still: and he that is holy, let him be sanctified still.” 17 In other 
places the very sanctity and perfection of God are proposed as our 
ideal and model: “For I am the Lord your God: be holy because I am 
holy.” '* “Be you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” '® This clearly indicates that no matter how far we advance, 
we can always progress further because there will ever be an infinite 
gap between our holiness and the holiness of Him who is proposed as 
our model. 


Accordingly the terminus that we previously assigned to perfection 
completely disappears and, when the soul arrives at the transforming 
union, it sees that what has been accomplished thus far has done no more 
than put it on the true and wide way where it can travel without 
hindrance or obstacle. The horizons of sanctity have infinitely expand- 
ed and what formerly seemed to be the end of the road is in reality a 


“The Complete Works of St. Joln of the Cross, trans. by E. Allison Peers (New- 
man Bookshop), II, 406. 


Pope Clement V, Council of Vienna; cf. Denzinger, no. 471. 
* Apoc. 22:11. 

*Lev. 11:44. 

* Matt. 5:48. 
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milestone which marks the end of the work of restoration and incor- 
poration in Christ and the beginning of full sanctity in which the soul 
should grow incessantly and indefinitely until the last breath of life. 

But if, as we have already admitted, the soul on arriving at the trans- 
forming union and spiritual marriage is full of grace, if grace has filled 
all its natural capacity and charity has absorbed all its activities and 
energies, how is it possible for the soul to receive more grace, to grow 
in charity, and increase in the participation of the other supernatural 
habits? The truth of the matter is evident from the case of the Blessed 
Virgin who from the first instant of her immaculate conception was 
full of grace. Nevertheless she did not on that account cease to grow 
in grace and sanctity all during her mortal life. 


A Necessary DIsTINCTION 


To understand this we must note what theologians call the “obedi- 
ential potency” in respect to the supernatural. Between grace and na- 
ture there is a limitless disproportion which only the infinite power of 
God can bridge. Grace is a formal participation in the divine nature 
and the inner life of God and it therefore infinitely transcends every 
created nature. Not only is the creature absolutely incapable of 
producing grace or directly intervening in its production, but there 
is surely nothing in human nature that demands grace nor any positive 


capacity for receiving it. A vessel, for example, has no potency for pro- 


ducing the liquid with which it is filled nor can it assist in any manner 
in its production, even as a secondary cause. But the vessel does have a 
positive capacity for receiving the liquid which it contains, and there 
is a relation of proportionality between the vessel’s capacity and the 
liquid contained. Therefore, once it is filled, it can receive no more 
without overflowing. 

But the human soul does not even have this positive capacity for re- 
ceiving grace; it has merely a negative capacity, so far as there is no 
repugnance to its being raised by the divine omnipotence to a partici- 
pation in the divine nature. This is what is meant by the obediential 
potency of the soul in relation to the supernatural order; a condition 
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characteristic of the soul as a rational creature to be elevated by God 
to the divine order. St. Thomas explains the same doctrine as follows: 
“Now, since charity surpasses the proportion of human nature, . . . it 
depends, not on any natural virtue, but on the sole grace of.the Holy 
Ghost who infuses charity. Wherefore the quantity of charity de- 
pends neither on the condition of nature nor on the capacity of natural 
virtue, but only on the will of the Holy Ghost who divides His gifts 
according as He will.” *° 

God, therefore, is the unique, total, and adequate cause of grace and 
charity, and it is not possible to point out in the soul any positive and 
determined capacity respecting grace or, what is the same thing, any 
proportion between its receptive capacity and the grace it has received, 
because its receptive capacity or obediential potency is infinite, as is 
the power of God. Therefore it can be said that the soul possessing the 
smallest amount of grace is full of grace because there is no positive 
capacity for more; and it can also be said that the soul is not full of 
grace, although it may possess a very high degree, because there yet 
remains its negative capacity for receiving indefinitely as much as God 
wishes to give it. 

But a difficulty arises in our path, and it must be answered before 
we can proceed. Is not what we have just said a manifest contradiction 
to what we have already admitted concerning the limit to perfection 
and sanctity? We formerly stated that when a soul reaches the trans- 
forming union and mystical marriage it can in all truth be said to be 
full of grace. Now, however, we say that the soul’s capacity for grace 
is never filled because there is no proportion or fixed relationship be- 
tween the quantity of grace received and the natural capacity of the 
soul. How can these two extremes be reconciled? 

When we stated previously that a soul is full of grace when it reach- 
es the transforming union, we did not base that statement on any real 
and positive proportion existing between grace and nature, but rather 
on a disproportion. The human soul is not as it came from the hands 
of God. Original sin and the many personal sins committed are so 
many obstacles which intervene between the soul and the Author of 


* Ila Ilae, q. 24, a. 3. 
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grace, as St. Thomas teaches.* They are obstacles which the divine 
omnipotence can surely overcome, but on the part of the soul they 
definitely impede the supernatural action of God. St. Thomas proposes 
the example of the sun which sends its light and heat in all directions, 
but if a person is inside with the doors and windows closed, he does 
not receive the beneficent rays because of the intervening obstacles, 
Again, sin implies a separation or estrangement from God; the farther 
one departs from the principle of any order, the greater the difficulty 
to perceive the influence of that principle. 

There is, then, a real disproportion between the sinful soul and 
divine grace. The obediential potency of such a soul is diminished, no: 
radically but efficiently, by reason of the sins which are obstacles to 
the action of God in the soul.*? When sin is pardoned and the first 
grace is received, the soul enters into the supernatural order, and the 
chasm between God and the soul is bridged. But the gap is not entirely 
closed because there yet remain in the soul the disastrous effects of sin: 
the insubordination of the faculties and the perverted inclinations of 
acquired evil habits. It is necessary that grace permeate the whole soul 
until it recovers all its supernatural vitality and then “nature, with all 
its intellectual and volitional energy, passes over to our supernatural 
life, but only after being essentially recast by the divine action and 
changed into a living and divinized nature.” *° 

The justification of the sinner by the infusion of the first grace is a 
resurrection to divine life; but a long and painful convalescence is re- 
quired until the seed which is infused gives vigor to the whole organ- 
ism, consumes the corrupt humors, restores the disorganized tissues, and 
gives to all the members the vital energy they have lost. When this 
stage is reached, the resurrected soul is full of life and, consequently, 
full of grace. But it should be well noted that we are not at the mo- 
ment speaking of the soul’s obediential potency to receive grace, but 
of the active and vital natural potency which has been totally super- 
naturalized. If there were no sin or traces of sin in man, the first in- 
fusion of grace would effect this total transformation and divinization; 


“Ta Ilae, q. 85, a. 2. 
* Ibid. 
*Father Gardeil, O.P., La structure de lame et lexpérience mystique, I, 317. 
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but since the effects of sin remain, the long period of restoration is re- 
g Pp 
quired so that man may become holy and perfect. 


Consequently it is quite a different thing to speak of the plenitude 
of grace when referring to the plenitude proper to fallen nature re- 
stored by grace and to speak of the plentitude proper to the obediential 
potency of the soul for receiving grace. The first plenitude is possible 
because it refers to a definite and limited active potency supernatural- 
ized by grace, and since the soul itself is limited and finite, so also is 
this potency. But the second plenitude is impossible because it refers to 
the passive potency of the soul and its non-repugnance to an ever great- 
er share in divine grace, depending on the divine power, and since the 
divine power is infinite, so also is the obediential potency. In the first 
case the soul can be full of grace because all its natural energies and 
faculties are informed by grace; in the second case the soul can never 
be full of grace because it has no set and determined capacity for a 
definite and fixed amount of grace but receives whatever God wishes 
to give. Thus there is no contradiction between what we have pre- 
viously established about the terminus of perfection proper to restored 
fallen nature and what we here set forth as the unlimited growth in 
grace and perfection. 


Tue Bounp.ess ExpANSE OF PERFECTION 


To synthesize and more precisely set forth what we have already 
said, we need only transcribe the words of St. Thomas concerning the 
limitless character of grace: “A term to the increase of a form may be 
fixed in three ways: first by reason of the form itself having a fixed 
measure, and when this has been reached it is no longer possible to go 
any further in that form, but if any further advance is made, another 
form is attained. . . . Secondly, on the part of the agent, whose power 
does not extend to a further increase of the form in its subject. Third- 
ly, on the part of the subject, which is not capable of ulterior per- 
fection.” ** 


Applying this truth to the doctrine of divine grace, we see that it is 


* IIa Ilae, q. 24, a. 7. 
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not limited in any of the three ways. Grace is, as we have stated, a 
participation by the soul in the divine nature and, as the divine nature 
is infinite and infinitely participable, no limit by reason of the form can 
be assigned to the increase and perfection of grace. Rather, however 
perfect the participation, it is always infinitely short of the immensity 
of the divine goodness. Neither can grace be assigned any limit by 
reason of the agent, because we already know that the unique produc- 
tive cause of grace is the divine omnipotence, which can effect all that 
is not intrinsically impossible and, therefore, can increase grace as God 
wishes and ever more and more. Finally, the subject of grace, which 
is the soul, is also unable to set any definite limit to grace, because there 
is no fixed proportion between the soul and grace but merely the in- 
definite and limitless receptivity of the obediential potency. 

Now, if there is no definite limit to grace, neither can there be any 
limit or terminus to Christian perfection, which consists essentially in 
grace. In the measure that grace grows in the soul, so also grow the 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which proceed from grace. 
However, a word here will not be out of place concerning the growth 
of charity. 

The Angelic Doctor makes specific application of the above-men- 
tioned distinctions to the virtue of charity, which is the “bond of 
perfection.” * In the first two manners of limitation it is evident that 
charity has no limit or terminus because charity is the love of God 
and God is infinitely lovable and it is the Holy Ghost who diffuses it 
in our hearts.** But by reason of the subject it is not so clearly seen 
how charity can be limitless. Since the human heart is finite and lim- 
ited, the intensity of its volitional force, its loving energy, must also 
be limited. Could not, then, a point be reached when the heart could 
say: “I can love no more than I do; all my capacity for loving is 
actualized”? 

It is easy to answer this difficulty from what has already been said. 
True, the loving capacity of the human heart is limited if we con- 
sider the natural and active potency, and under this aspect no one can 
love beyond a definite point without having his heart burst from 


* Col. 3:14. * Cf. Rom. 5:5. 
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love. But charity, like grace, is a supernatural and divine form, re- 
specting which the heart has but an obediential or passive potency, 
and hence it follows that God can indefinitely augment the capacity 
for supernatural love without ever reaching a terminus. So St. Thomas 
explains the matter: “Furthermore, on the part of its subject, no lim- 
it to this increase can be determined, because whenever charity in- 
creases, there is a corresponding increased ability to receive a further 
increase. It is therefore evident that it is not possible to fix any limits to 
the increase of charity in this life.” *7 


If we were to suppose, however, as some theologians have erron- 
eously done, that the infused virtues are not substantially supernatural, 
but that their physical being is that of the corresponding natural vir- 
tues elevated to a supernatural and divine mode of operation, we 
would not be able to avoid this obstacle nor explain how charity has 
no limit, because all the natural virtues necessarily have limitations. 
But in the Thomistic doctrine of the entitatively supernatural infused 
virtues, this antinomy is resolved. 


Actually, the unique and total cause of the increase of charity, as 
also of its production, is God, and our acts are no more than disposi- 
tive causes for receiving it, though they are also meritorious because 
every act of charity merits an increase of charity.”* Furthermore, with 
every increase of charity the soul’s capacity to love is augmented, as 
St. Thomas teaches: “The capacity of the rational creature is increased 
by charity, because the heart is enlarged thereby, according to 2 Cor. 
vi. 11: Our heart is enlarged; so that it still remains capable of re- 
ceiving a further increase.” *° 


If there is no terminus or limit to grace and charity, perhaps there 


“ TIa Ilae, q. 24, a. 7. 

* Council of Trent, Sess. VI, can. 32; cf. also Ila Ilae, q. 24, a. 6. 

* Ia Ilae, q. 24, a. 7 ad 2. Clearly this dilation of the heart must be taken spiritually, 
although it is true that spiritual dilation is sometimes accompanied by a like phenom- 
enon in the a order, owing to the intimate union between soul and body. 

h 


So we see that some holy souls in this state radiate a real physical heat from the region 
of the heart, and it can be perceived even through their clothing. Others endure painful 
agonies because they feel that their enlarged heart cannot be contained in their breast. 
These phenomena are not always realized in souls that love God intensely, however, 
because God can prevent the sensible order from sharing in the experiences of the 
spiritual. If intense enough, such an experience could bring about death through love, 
but frequently when love is the more intense it is least felt. 
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is a limit to the infused moral virtues which integrate the supernatural 
organism. If these virtues are considered in themselves, undoubtedly 
they can reach a perfection beyond which they cannot go because 
their object is not God in Himself but human or finite things. They 
place the order of reason in all affective movements, and this order of 
reason can be perfect to such a degree that one can go no further. 
Thus, for example, the virtue of chastity can be found in a soul with 
such perfection that it does not experience even the first movements 
of concupiscence. This is truly angelic chastity which admits of no 


greater perfection. The same could be said of meekness or any other ‘8 
moral virtue. res 
But if one bears in mind that the supernatural form of these moral | 
virtues is charity, then they can progress indefinitely as does charity Me 
itself. The reason for this is that, even if a virtue has all the perfec- | to 
tion proper to it and can progress no further, its acts can be executed : 
with a more intense love of God; and the greater the love with which | wi 
it operates, the greater its perfection in the supernatural order. pu 
We must, then, conclude that Christian perfection in itself has no ~ 
limit or terminus, and even the greatest saints, had they lived longer | lez 
in this world, could have attained greater perfection. The only true : 
limit to perfection is death, after which it is impossible to advance | jh, 
further. This doctrine should greatly animate our desires, strengthen | di 
our weakness, and give us greater courage. Certainly God will fill the - 
mouth of our desires*® and ultimately fill us with the satiety of glory | wu 
so that we can say with the Psalmist: “I will appear before Thy sight : 
in justice: I shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall appear.” * 5 
Ignatius Menenpez-Reiaapa, O.P. Or 

Convento de San Pablo ; 
Palencia, Spain Dé 
This article has been translated from the Spanish by Father i 
Jordan Aumann, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River fr 
Forest, Illinois. se 
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Book Reviews 


THE MYSTICAL EVOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND VITALITY OF THE CHURCH. VOL. Il 

By John G. Arintero, O.P. 

Translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 

Herder, 518 pages, $6.00. 


The second volume of Father Arintero’s classic work on spiritual theo- 
logy is a study of the growth of grace in the individual members of the 
mystical body. The perfection of the mystical body as a whole is the 
result of the contributions of its members. We should expect to find here, 
and we do find, practical helps in the work of preparing ourselves for 
piritual progress. Reduced to its essentials the march toward perfection of 
spirit consists in the acquisition of purity of heart, submission to the mo- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, and the reproduction in self of the image of the 
Savior. Negatively, this presupposes a break with our evil inclinations and 
the renunciation of sinful habits. Only thus can we hope to be made one 
with Christ and become true sons of God. The violence required for the 
purification and sanctification of the Christian’s being does not kill but heals. 
These things the carnal refuse to understand, but those who have learned 
“the folly of the Cross,” the science of salvation, know that mortification 
leads straight to illumination. Even beginners falter before this supernatural 
fact. Only those long docile to the Holy Ghost can wish and hope that 
they will quickly be annihilated, so God will become their all in all, and 
that Jesus Christ will live in them. For all others mystical evolution is a 
distillation of spiritual hysteria. 

St. Francis de Sales has wisely remarked that all followers of Christ are 
called to be mystics. This is a fearsome truth, but easily accepted once we 
understand that infused contemplation is the normal way of spiritual life. 
The mystical state is not the privilege of the few, but is open even to the 
littlest ones of Christ. “Mysticism and prayer are one and the same thing,” 
St. Francis de Sales insists. Formal theology makes learned men; mystical 
or spiritual theology is the science of the saints. None but the simple who 
have been led by the breathing of the Holy Spirit to the understanding 
that mortification, sacrifice, the Taam e of charity, are the way of spiritual 
perfection, can press on to the goal oF intimate union with Christ through 
contemplation. Faith is the panacea for inconstancy in trials and spiritual 
dryness. Those who follow the Spirit know that nothing can separate them 
from the love of Christ. In the vortex of inescapable temptations they stand 
serene, with a confidence born of what Pope Pius XII calls “Eucharistic 
thought.” The night of darkness is only the harbinger of the clear day of 
divine indwelling. “The darkness of God is His own light and in it are 
found ineffable delights.” (Ps. 138:11 f.) 
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This is the general theme of Father Arintero. He goes on to clarify the 
meaning of prayer of recollection, of quiet, of union. These cannot be 
achieved by natural industry. They are God’s to give. Intellect, will, all 
man’s faculties are caught up in a divine sweep uk culminates in the 
possession of unique and perfect Good. When man’s faculties have been 
wholly united to his God he reaches the grade ee which is “a holy 
secret not granted to man to utter,” — divine paradox. 


Jesus pleaded with St. Rose of Lima: “Rose of My Heart, be my spouse.” 
He said to St. Theresa of Avila: “From now hence be My Spouse and you 
will attend only to My honor.” The phrases “divine espousals,” “mystical 
marriage,” and “deifying union” are repulsive to the spiritually uninitiated, 
but quite understandable to all who have been brought to the realization 
that there is no other expression of the intimacy of the union of the soul 
to its Savior. St. John of the Cross, Tauler, St. Francis de Sales were unim- 
peachable in their masculineness, but did not flinch from the usage of these 
startling expressions. A mystic is a spiritual poet, and speaks the language 
of spiritual poetry, which the ancients held to be the language of the gods. 
The author emphasizes this point. 


Father Arintero devotes many pages to the diversity of the ways of the 
Spirit. No two mystics proceed to the goal of transforming union by the 
same route. Sinners and innocents are distinct types, as are the Doctors of 
the Church and the untutored espoused. There are different wounds, varied 
impluses of love. It is not granted to all to be visibily favored with the 
wounds of Christ, to receive visions, gifts of prophecy and miracles. God 
distributes his extraordinary favors to whomever He wishes, according to 
His good pleasure (I Cor. 12:11). Even in this generation His gifts are 
lavished most abundantly on the weak, women, and the humble of both 
sexes. St. Theresa remarked this, as ‘did St. Peter Alcantara. St. Jerome, not 
a natural defender of womankind, was forced by personal experience to 
admit, “I regret that I must confess that the weaker sex has conquered the 
world, and the more robust sex is conquered by the world.” These thoughts 
Father Arintero believes conducive of hope in the weak, the wretched. The 
Holy Spirit is as likely to breathe according to His listing upon a Wool- 
worth clerk as upon a dweller in a Carmel. 

Father Arintero hammers home the consoling thought, supported by 
eminent authorities, that infused contemplation is not the exception, but the 
rule of spiritual life. Such rigorism kept simple folk from frequent com- 
munion. Blessed Pius X was very close to the Master whose Vicar he was. 
He exhorted daily communion as a sure way to intimate union and com- 
munication with God. His beatification is not of human design. The finger 
of God is evident here. He is loved as “the Pope of the Eucharist.” God has 
placed him before us to show us a simple, unfailing way of mystical union— 
a way open to all, regardless of age, education, and social status. 

This second volume is an application of the principles discussed in the 
previous volume. Its contents may be more practicable for those who have 
not had the benefit of a course in formal theology. The book is a mine of 
meditation material both for religious and laity. 


The translator, Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., has spent several years at 
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San Esteban in Spain, and more recently has been a member of the staff of 
the Institute of Spirituality at the Angelicum, Rome. Through his research 
he has become thoroughly conversant with the spirit and method of Arin- 
tero, a fact which is evident in the simplicity and lucidity of his style. 


Joun Leonarp Catvanan, O.P. 


THE NUN AT HER PRIE-DIEU 
By Robert Nash, S.J. 
Newman Press, 298 pages, $3.00. 


The work of the active apostolate requires continual renewal of the spirit 
whereby the apostle becomes an effective instrument of Christ. Meditation 
is one of the necessary means to a fruitful apostolic life; for in meditation 
the apostle clarifies his knowledge and deepens his understanding of the 
things of God; love for Christ becomes stronger, and the sublime destiny 
of souls ever more sure. 

In this series of meditations, The Nun at Her Prie-Dieu, Father Nash 
proposes to the nun, active in the many duties of her vocation, “reverently 
to explore the treasures of grace hidden in the depth of her own soul, that 
these spiritual gifts may be shared with others.” 

The meditations can easily be grouped into two general categories, ac- 
cording to the essentials considered. The first seventeen propose a re-eval- 
uation of the principles of her vee ee purity of intention, fidelity, 
self-surrender, and that supernaturalized understanding heart so necessary 
to her sublime calling. Meditation on subjects of this nature deepen under- 
standing and love of the things of God, so that the ee of the years 
will add ever new brightness to the purpose of her life. 

In the second group the author proposes subjects that emphasize the 
“doing all things well,” in union with Christ, in imitation of Mary, with 
emphasis on “femniiy likeness.” Realizing that she is the handmaid of the 
Lord, the nun is asked in her considerations to follow Christ in spirit down 
the streets of the town, into the country, into the classroom, the hospital, 
as being “‘a God-bearer to all.” For every field of action, her light should 
be “I will instruct thee” (Ps. 31:8) in the patience of faith, in the patience 
of hope, in the ways of charity. 

The final meditation is, in a sense, a recapitulation of the preceding sub- 
jects. Here the dominant idea proposed is that which made of Saul on the 
road to Damascus the great St. Paul. He asked, “Lord, what dost Thou 
want me to do?” He listened; he rose from his knees transformed. 

Arranged according to the Ignatian method, with preparatory prayer, 
setting, Fruits to be derived, the considerations proper, and the tessera, the 
material may be used with any method. The Scripture passages selected 
for the eens prayer, combined with the summary and the tessera, 
should provide a fruitful source of prayer for those long accustomed to 
meditation. The considerations prepared by the author in these meditations 
are extensive in scope, intensively developed. Supported by Scripture pas- 
sages, quotations from writings of the saints, and examples from daily life 
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and surroundings, they help the nun to see what are the immediate needs 
for her spiritual life. They show blemishes, difficulties, tarnished beauty, 
but essentially they invite to renewed faith and trust. When read medita- 
tively, they will vield those shining pieces of mosaic, the tesserae, with 
which to pave the path she daily w alks with Christ in her apostolat e. 


But whatever the techniques used, or the order followed in the choice of 
subjects, both the os and the more advanced in the religious life will 
find in these pages fruitful preparation for contemplative prayer. 


Sister M. Ce rste, O.P. 
Dominican College 
Racine, Wisconsin 


THE POWER OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By Most Rev. George Grente 

Translated by Sister Mary Madonna, C.S.C. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 236 pages, $3.00. 


Christ put it all quite succinctly when He said to the Samaritan woman, 
“If thou didst know the gift of God.” Faced by her studied preoccupation 
with minute problems, Christ expressed His regret that she was not eager 
and alert to His invitation to consider the major problems of eternal life, 
penance, and love. His divine wisdom, exhibited in the remarkable feat of 
examining her conscience, finally won her belief and gratitude. Yet the 
same regret has tortured many a priestly heart and has ae expressed by 
many a a priestly tongue. For men still fail to recognize the gift of God. It 
was such a driving ‘dissatisfaction which brought this book from the pen 
of the Archbishop of Le Mans. For his purpose is nothing more than to 
awaken men to a realization of gifts which God has poured out for man. 
These gifts are the sacraments through which Christ continues His redemp- 
tive work in the world. 


The sacramental system of the Catholic Church is a masterpiece of divine 
ingenuity and infinite generosity. It blends the invisible life of grace with 
the sensible and commonplace medium of external signs which are causes 
of that grace. These signs and causes of grace are perfectly proportioned 
to man’s nature so that he may be led through the sensible to the spiritual. 
They constitute the very substance of the Christian religion and Christian 
worship. Yet they are still as unappreciated and demoted. even ridiculed 
and deplored, as was Christ Himself. Archbishop Grente is writing not 
only for Catholics who do not appreciate the supreme privilege of sharing 


in the sacramental life of the Church, but also for those outside the Church, : 


who are unaware of this divine prodigality. 


After three introductory chapters in which the author sketches briefly 
but clearly man’s desire for God, man’s meeting with God in the Person 
of the Incarnate Word, and finally the nature of sanctifying grace and its 
necessity for man, he sets himself to the task at hand, of portraying the 
sacramental world which came into being at the price of Christ’s blood on 
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Calvary. In this he follows the traditional order of treating first of all the 
sacraments in general, their common properties and nature, and then takes 
each separately for an accurate and thoroughgoing study of its place in the 
sacramental order, its nature, institution, effects, minister, and recipients. 
This may sound like a dull treatise on sacramental theology, but it is any- 
thing but that. 

In his introduction, the author asserts his intention of making the book 
practical and readable, and remarkable to say, he does. He uses a conver- 
sational style, which makes the reader suspect that the book represents a 
series of sermons which merited permanent existence in the form of a book. 
If that is true, then it should be stated clearly and plainly that it was indeed 
a happy thought. There is nothing dull here, even though the author has 
frequent recourse to Sacred Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, the defi- 
nitions of the Church, the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas and of spiritual 
writers, with a special affinity for Bossuet. Throughout there is a personal 
note which endears the author to the heart of the reader. 

In endeavoring to avoid any part of academic or technical controversy, 
one phase of the wonder and power of the sacraments receives little atten- 
tion. It is that of their physical instrumental causality. Again in treating of 
the matter and form of orders, the author fails to mention what is the 
essential matter and form. Yet in spite of the passing defects, no one can 
tread this book without realizing more fully that the Catholic Church is 
equipped and ve to make saints of her members, and that an essential 
part of that glorious program is the sacramental system. 


j. R. Guim, CP. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 


SURRENDER TO THE SPIRIT 
By Mother Eileen Surles, R.C. 
P, J. Kenedy & Sons, 243 pages, $3.00. 


In the year 1862 the Archbishop of Tours sent a letter to his priests. 
“Among religious institutes of recent creation the Congregation of the 
Religious of the Retreat in the Cenacle is one of those best adapted to the 
om of our day. Can there be any work more opportune than that of these 
holy houses to which women living in the world may withdraw for a few 
days of recollection in order to renew themselves in the spirit of Christ? 
The sins and disorders of society today proceed from the fault that ‘no 
one reflects in his heart.’ Men and women are engaged in constant activity, 
caught up in a whirlwind of amusement, so that Toonusesiahs a whole life 
goes by without a thought of religion. A retreat seriously made in the 
peace of a religious house can be for many the starting point of a new life. 
All masters of the Christian life teach us that the retreat is one of the most 
eficacious helps in spiritual advancement.” 

Ninety-nine years later these words are even more appropriate than 
when they were written. Today throughout the world women of every 
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condition have the opportunity to make such retreats in the Convents of 
the Religious of the Cenacle. Surrender to the Spirit is the simple story of 
the guiding genius of the Religious of the Cenacle. Mother Thérése Cov- 
derc, foundress of this Congregation, was born in 1805. She died in 1885, 
Her life span coincided with a period of fierce persecution of the Church, 
Especially during the last decades of her life she saw priest and religious 
exiled from their homes and country, Catholic education crippled, and the 
Third Republic subjecting all Catholics to systematic persecution. There 
was little intimacy between priests and the laity. 


Under the direction of Pére Jean-Terme, Sister Thérése began a modest 
community dedicated to teaching. In 1827 she was made Mother of the 
Sisters of the Retreat, and the community established itself in a hostel near 
the tomb of St. Regis to conduct retreats for women pilgrims to this shrine, 
Ten years later teaching sisters were separated from the retreat religious; 
a rule was approved and in 1863 a decree of praise obtained from the Holy 
See. During these years the congregation had established twelve new houses 
in France and Italy, and was officially named the Religious of the Retreat 
in the Cenacle. Today these Sisters and their work are known and loved by 
thousands of Catholic women in the large cities of the United States and 
other countries. 


Mother Surles has not attempted a mere biographical sketch. She has 
sought to discover and express the motif of the interior life of Mother 
Thérése. The title of the book pithily fulfills this task, “Surrender to the 
Spirit.” She had one absorbing message — give ourselves to God and we 
shall be free. All of her meditations and her conversations with retreatants 
radiated from this central thought. We must give Him all, empty ourselves, 
as Christ emptied Himself. All members of the mystical body are invited 
by our Lord to renounce their desires, hopes, and plans so that they may 

“achieve perfect nakedness of spirit which is the condition of possession 
by Him.” 

Mother Thérése pleads with all in her spiritual orbit to make this total 
surrender. A soul that does make this generous act of immolation is re- 
warded with the gift of that peace w hich the world can never give; “it 
enjoys a foretaste of the calm of the Saints before the throne of God.” 

The way of the Foundress of the Cenacle is as old as Christianity, as 
simple and uncomplicated as the way of spiritual progress preached by the 
Master. It is a little but a great way, a secret known to all of Christ’s friends. 
Pope Pius XII never omits an opportunity to remind us of the unique 
efficacy of this plan for achieving spiritual perfection. “As the divine Vic- 
tim is offered to the Father . . . so we must make ourselves, together with 
the Immaculate Host, victims acceptable to God.” 

Anyone who has had the privilege of a retreat in the Cenacle has seen 
at first hand the whole hearted self-sacrifice of the children of Mother 
Thérése. It would be strange if they were otherwise. It is inevitable that 
their spirit of sacrifice, simplicity, optimism, and supernatural buoyancy 
should be reflected in those who have renewed their inner life in the Upper 
Room. 

Joun Leonarp Catianan, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LOOKING GLASS 
By Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Paluch Publications, 156 pages, $0.50. 


Any contribution to the literature of the interior life by Father Farrell 
is assured of a hearty response. The present work is important for two 
reasons. It has been put out in pocket size by the Lumen publishers of 
Chicago. In format and price it resembles the miniature mysteries which 
inundate the book stands. In content it is on the high level which is char- 
acteristic of The Companion to the Summa. 


The Looking Glass is a series of twenty-six essays, a poor word to desig- 
nate their species, discussing the spiritual problems of the woman of today. 
Each article is brief, artless in style, but packed with the truths of the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas and other celebrated directors of the inner 
life. But there is no hint of pedantry or stuftiness. The example of the Maid 
of Galilee is unobtrusively introduced in almost every article. 


Virtue is dynamic, living beauty—beauty in action. The rebirth of virtue 
in the world must begin in the home and in women, the center and life of 
the home. It is principally the mother who must sit for a portrait of the 
ideal Catholic woman, and play the role of the Blessed Mother in the 
instruction of her children, and perhaps of her husband. Father Farrell’s 
presentation of womanly virtues runs the range of all which are the basis of 
the personal perfection of the first lady of the household. 

The Catholic woman is a beautiful and perfect hostess, because she is 
the most practised. She “is forever welcoming God into her world, into 
her home, into her heart.” She is a modern hero, living her life on a heroic 
scale in fitting response to the appeal of the Sacred Heart. 


Like her model, the Maid of Galilee, the truly Catholic woman is an 
ardent lover, and, consequently, an apostle. Readers may be surprised to 
see Mary in this light, but surely “it would be hard to picture Mary as a 
woman who was not completely, unquestionably in love. It would be 
supremely difficult to find a moment of her life that was not crammed with 
consecration to the happiness of her Son, a moment when Mary had to 
‘vet away from it all’ and lavish thought, time, kindness on herself. Her 
love demanded complete absorption in the care of her Son.” Every daugh- 
ter of Mary has inherited that task of love, caring for her Son, and bringing 
Him to the world and the world to Him. This is her apostolate. 

After twenty-five chapters of powerful ammunition, Father Farrell lights 
the fuse with a superb criticism of the “new and modern virtue” of toler- 
ance, the “supine indifference that finds nothing important enough to war- 
rant a struggle.” 


Although this work is aimed primarily at today’s women, it w ould be 


asad shame if Catholic men were to overlook The Looking Glass. They 
too could see much in it. 


Rosert ALextus Goepert, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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Editorial 


ILENT night, holy night... 

The divine events of the Nativity afford an endless wealth of ma- 
terial for meditation on the fundamentals of our spiritual life. This 
mystery suggests two virtues which seem especially important for re- 
view during the Christmas season of 1951: the virtue of humility and 
that of modesty in speech. 

We have no need here to recall the evidences of humility which 
surround the birth of our Savior. St. Thomas Aquinas quotes the words 
of St. Gregory: “The great lesson proposed to us in the mystery of the 
Incarnation is the humility of God.” Aquinas then makes application 
of this truth to personal growth in holiness, appealing to the authority 
of St. Augustine: “Are you thinking of raising the great fabric of 
spirituality? Attend first of all to the foundation of humility.” This 
does not imply, St. Thomas cautions, that the virtue of humility ranks 
before charity. The dominant force behind the unfolding of the works 
of the Incarnation and in the development of our own spiritual lives is 
love, charity. Love sent Christ to Bethlehem; love brings us to our 
knees before the Christmas crib. But Christ has proposed the example 
of humility to men, even from the stable of Bethlehem, because “hu- 
mility is the foundation of the spiritual edifice.” 

This appears to be the great lesson which our contemporary world 
must learn. Humility holds first place in the acquisition of virtue since 
it expels pride and makes man open to receive the influx of divine grace. 
Aquinas reminds us that man’s spiritual welfare consists in aiming at 
heavenly and spiritual things, but he is continuously hindered by the 
urge to become great in earthly affairs. So it is that Christ from Bethle- 
hem to Calvary has shown us the model of true humility, the indis- 
pensable condition of unhindered access to spiritual and divine goods. 


*Summa theol., Wa Tae, q. 161, a. 5. 
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Today, as it was among the pagans of old, humility is not so much | | 
neglected as it is despised. The race is to the proud and the loud among } ; 
nations, rulers, citizens, and to a degree even among some who profess 
to follow Christ’s way of the inner life. There can be no peace on earth | 
without the love of charity; there is no charity without humility, | 
“There is no higher road than that of charity, and none but the hum- 
ble walks therein.” St. Augustine’s warning shows that he well under- | 
stood the relationship of these two virtues. St. Thomas adds that it is 
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( 
easy to embrace and practice humility when one understands that “as | 
a special virtue it simply regards the subjection of man to God, for 
whose sake a man humbles himself by subjecting himself to others.” * 
Twenty centuries after Bethelehem charity and peace are absent from 





the affairs of men because men will not follow the example of the In- 
fant, will not confess in humility their complete dependence on their 


Maker. 


In the spiritual life of the Christian, as in the life of Christ, the inward 
disposition of humility leads to certain outward signs in words and 
gestures. St. Thomas writes that the virtue of humility is necessarily 
linked with the virtue of modesty in speech. The virtuous man is never 










immoderate in talk, not in a hurry to speak, and checks senseless mirth. 
Loquaciousness and unreasonable levity are reckoned among the daugh- 
ters of gluttony. The humble man even in the early way of spiritual 








progress imitates the spirit of silence exhibited by Christ throughout 
His life, “speaking few and sensible words, not loud of voice.” * 







Silent night, holy night. . . Even without the reminder of these 
words of the popular Christmas hymn it is apparent that silence was a 
prominent accompaniment of the birth of the Savior, a silence awe- 
somely broken by the praises of angelic choristers. Without resort to 







literary license it seems that not only this divine event but also most of 
the momentous works in human history have been inaugurated in 
silence. Inanimate nature generally serves its Creator in silence; when 
it is vocal, its tones are replete with sublimity and majesty. The greater 
portion of living beings fulfills its work in the universe in humble and 










2 Tbid., a. 1, ad Sum. 
8 Ibid., a. 6. 
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modest quiet. Only the animals of the highest phyla, brute and human, 
are endowed with the faculty of communicating their feelings. Man’s 
power of true speech and laughter demonstrates his spiritual and im- 
mortal endowment, and places him almost on the level of the angels. 
“Only he has learned to laugh who knows that he must die.” 


During Christmastide when we make inventory of the gifts bestowed 
on us by a bounteous God, the gifts of speech and laughter must rank 
high. Yet we must acknowledge that abuse of these prerogatives has 
been a fertile source of evil and sin in human affairs. The beginner in 
the way of the inner life is frequently discouraged by his failure to 
control his tongue, to be modest in the matter of speech and mirth. 
The habit of silence, moderation in talk and laughter, are not character- 
istics of contemporary society. This is the day of atomic explosions, jet 
propulsion, radio and television, a cacophony hardly conducive to an 
atmosphere of contemplation. 


Modesty in speech is still the potent ally of humility, fraternal char- 
ity, and contemplation. The importance of the role of this virtue in the 
spiritual life is emphasized in an article in the present number of Cross 
AND Crown. Every founder of a religious institute has insisted upon 
the absolute necessity of the spirit of silence in community life, and 
severe penances have been decreed for its breach. It was pointed out in 
the International Congress of Religious in Rome last year that, whereas 
many religious congregations had failed to conform to the changing 
times in some of the essentials, their members had gone too far in the 
imitation of the defects of secular society. No religious can fulfill his 
vocation without continuous contemplation and study, works which 
can be accomplished only in solitude and silence. Some religious in the 
well-meant effort to sustain a spirit of optimism in their houses by 
means of ceaseless chatter and raucous laughter, succeed only in mak- 
ing of community life a kind of sublimated bebop. The spirit of con- 
templation flies through the window, charity is sorely wounded, and 
the purpose of religious life defeated. 


The same criticism is due to some extremists in the lay apostolate. 
Some of the most vociferous of these have plucked a passage from 
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Migne, from the Summa, or from one of the papal encyclicals, dis- 
torted it out of the meaning of its context, and with sound and fury 
attempt to defy the tradition of the Fathers and doctors of the Church, 
These are not the ways of the humble, modest, gentle-voiced Christ. 
There can be no advance in spiritual progress, either for those in the 
religious state or for those outside, until we learn and imitate the funda- 


mental virtues of humility and modesty displayed by our Savior at | 


Bethlehem and on Calvary. 
Joun Leonarp Catianan, O.P. 
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The Birth of the Savior' 


ORMALLY the days of the first year of marriage are days of un- 

utterable peace and ceaseless wonder as the marvels of love unfold 
themselves. The days move swiftly, yet not swiftly enough to restrain 
the mounting anticipation of the birth of the child. The private lives 
of the couple flow smoothly into the sea of common life and are joy- 
ously lost in its calm strength and great power. Love builds up its in- 
vincible towers; security is an invigorating tang in every breath the 
couple breathes, for all the responsibilities, the burdens, the hard new 
things that stretch out challengingly ahead. Such days will. not be seen 
again until, with life behind them, the man and wife are again alone 
awaiting the beginning of another life, the eternal life with God. 

Mary and Joseph had almost the full complement of these priceless, 
personal days together. It was not until some six months after Mary had 
come to Joseph’s house that the edict of Caesar Augustus put an end 
to their home life and set their feet on the road. That imperial edict 
enrolling the whole world was a matter of shock and disappointment 
in a little home much too insignificant for imperial consideration. Mary 
would have made plans for the reception of the Son of God; though 
they would have to be drawn within the limits set by poverty, at least 
they would have the support and expansion assured by familiarity of 
homely things and the generous friendliness of townsfolk no richer than 
the holy family itself. It could not be easy to see those plans shrunk to 
the proportions of swaddling clothes, home exchanged for the high 
toad, and the prospect of a vagabond birth for her child among 
strangers. Mary’s difficulties, as all concerns of Mary, were also 
Joseph’s, with the added burden of the intense responsibility so proper- 
ly the agony of a young husband. 

Inconvenient and disagreeable, the trip had to be made. The edict 
was plain, and clearly understood since it was so in harmony with the 


‘This is a chapter of the book, Only Son, soon to be published by Sheed and Ward. 
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customs of the country. Everyone in the East, then as now, knows his 
clan or family group and the city of its origin; that spot is always home 
however far the feet may wander over the face of the earth. In a small 
country, like the Palestine of Joseph’s time, this method of counting 
the people would not be impractical; and it would be entirely within 





the governing skill of the Romans to fit the search for sources of tax | 


money into the framework of agreeable local custom. By the terms of 
the edict, Joseph would have to go to the city of David, that is, to the 
place of David’s birth, Bethlehem, not to the place of his glory or his 
burial, the kingly city of Jerusalem; for Joseph was of the family of 
David. The question of whether it was necessary for Mary to go to 
Bethlehem has intrigued the scholars, the argument against it stemming 
from a denial of her Davidic ancestry; but St. Luke’s insistence here on 
Joseph’s kingly origin rather supports the hints, given in the story of 
the Annunciation, of the origin of Mary from the same stock. At any 
rate, the question is academic; to a couple as much in love as Mary and 
Joseph, and at this supreme moment of expectation of the divine child, 
the question would much more likely be whether it could be arranged 
that they could remain together. 

As the memory of Our Lady recorded it years later for St. Luke, 
there was no debate about her accompanying her husband. In com- 
pletely matter-of-fact terms the story is told much as we would have 
expected it: “Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth into Judea, to the city of David, which is called Bethlehem: 
because he was of the house and family of David, to be enrolled with 
Mary his espoused one, who was with child.” ? 

Obedience to the imperial command offered difficulties worthy of 
Joseph’s broad shoulders. After all, he was a poor man; some of the 
Fathers think he was so poor as to be unable to afford that universal 
beast of burden, the diminutive ass that is still depended on for trans- 
portation of men and goods. Even if this were not within his own 
means, it would hardly seem likely that the journey would have to be 
made on foot by Our Lady. Human nature does not change: the ready 
helpfulness of the poor would not be less in Joseph’s time, nor would 
the appeal of the beauty and goodness of Mary, the unselfish strength 


* Luke 2:4 f. 
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and neighborliness of Joseph, fail to win help to meet so obvious and 
so serious a difficulty. There was much more reason for uneasiness in 
the necessary interruption of Joseph’s labors by a journey that must, 
in his most optimistic human calculations, consume close to two weeks. 
The poor do not have reserves to call upon; their daily existence is a 
matter of delicate balance between calloused hand and hungry mouth. 


| To arrest the working hand even for a day is a serious threat to the 


poor. Could Joseph have seen into the future, he would, humanly 
speaking, have been terrified, for the journey was to last not weeks but 
months. Even granting the easy hospitality of the East, some provision 
would have to be made for survival during the absence from Nazareth; 
quite apart from the lack of income, this would have been another of 
the serious problems faced by the husband of Mary. 

Mary herself would be Joseph’s greatest concern. It is true that idle 
curiosity, sentimental or vulgar speculations, detailed inquiries about 
the condition of Our Lady are forever barred by the superb tact and 
delicate brevity of the words of St. Luke: “Mary, his espoused one, 
who was with child.” Still with the miraculous character of the child’s 
conception well in mind, we must remember that all the rest of the 
long period of the nourishment of her child within herself proceeded 
along entirely natural lines. For all of St. Luke’s careful stressing of the 
virginity of Mary, such as the craftsman’s wise selection of the word 
“espoused,” rather than “wife,” he does not attempt to gloss over the 
part left for nature to play in the coming of the Son of God; she was 
with child and her days were nearly fulfilled. It would be this that 
would loom large enough in Joseph’s mind to overshadow, indeed to 
determine, every other consideration of his preparations for the journey 
to Bethlehem. Yet the privilege of worry would be cherished by 
Joseph, even without the extravagant compensation of his daily vision 
of the full bloom of beauty bestowed on Mary by her approaching 
motherhood. 

The journey that stretched before the holy couple was one of eighty- 
five or ninety miles. It could be made without hurry by easy stages in 
about four days; and of course it would not be made in a solitary 
fashion that would expose the travelers to the dangers of the high road. 
Mary and Joseph could easily join up with one of the caravans follow- 
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ing the main road south, joining such a group a few miles from Naz- 
areth itself. Because of the universal character of the imperial edict, 
travel would be much heavier than usual, and this phase of the prepar- 
ations for the trip would entail no difficulty. 

So it was that one day in the late fall, Mary and Joseph extricated 
themselves from the arms of their village and their home and came down 
from the heights of Nazareth to the beautiful plain of Esdrelon, the 
garden of Israel and the warring place of the nations through the centur- 
ies. From there, they mounted slowly through the hill country to the 
mountainous territory of Judea with its citadel and holy place of Jer- 
usalem and on past the holy city some four or five miles to the city of 
David, the town of Bethlehem. The heat of the sun was pleasant at 
midday, the bite in the air sharp morning and evening, with a kind of 
bitterness in it during the placid hours of the night. 

Joseph was not only of the house but of the family of David, directly 
descended from the founder of that royal house; a circumstance that 
undoubtedly would, under ordinary conditions, have given him title to 
special consideration in the home of the clan. But these were no ordinary 
conditions. As they neared their destination, Joseph had more and more 
reason for uneasiness. There were crowds converging on the little 
town, and Joseph and Mary were by no means the firstcomers. The 
town was full to overflowing. Even in the inn there was no room. 
Later on Joseph could easily agree that it was just as well. The inn, or 
khan, was designed much more for shelter against marauders than as 
protection against the sky; in its crowded condition, it certainly could 
not have offered more than a place for a man to bed down beside his 
animals and as close as possible to his fellows, with no more than safety 
for his comfort. An ill-fitting place indeed for the Virgin Mary to 
bring forth the Son of God. The last resort for the young protector of 
the holy family was one of the caves or grottoes in the hillside often 
used to shelter both men and animals. 

That it was indeed one of these caves in which Mary and Joseph 
sought shelter is made clear by St. Luke’s record of the manger used as 
a crib; for animals were not kept in the houses of that time. The use of 
the manger for the child was not at all unusual; in fact it was so ordinary 
among the poor that the portable manger used to feed the animals along 
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the road was commonly used as a resting place for infants. Christian 
art has portrayed the cave of the nativity as actually having animals in 
it, the ox and the ass giving up their feeding place for the comfort of 
their God. The tradition is attested to by Origen and Jerome, proof 
enough that it did not have its source in the apocryphal Gospels whose 
falsity Jerome hated so bitterly. The implications of the presence of 
animals in the cave are both plain and heartening. This would mean 
that the crowding of the town had long since filled even emergency 
shelters such as the caves; and Joseph, rather than coming upon an 
empty cave, benefited by the eager thoughtfulness so common in even 
the roughest of men in the presence of impending motherhood. In any 
age, men would readily give up their shelter for one such as Mary 
awaiting her child. There is, however, nothing in the Gospel story to 
justify a picture of a race between the discovery of a roof and the birth 
of the child; it might well have been several days after their arrival that 
Mary gave birth to her son. The point made so clearly by St. Luke, 
under the guiding memory of Mary, was that it was in the cave that 
the Son of God made his entry into the world of men. 


The story of those moments so cherished by the world deserves the 
best of artistry in its telling. Our Lady, through the pen of St. Luke, 
gets it told with all the dramatic effectiveness of simplicity: “And it 
came to pass, that when they were there, her days were accomplished, 
that she should be delivered. And she brought forth her first-born son, 
and wrapped him up in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, 
because there was no room for them in the inn.”* The quiet peace of 
the cave had a dim echo in the world outside of it where no men were 
at war but few indeed at peace. The obscurity of Bethlehem was 
heightened in the dimness of the cave. The chill of winter penetrated 
to the depths of this rude shelter and found only Mary and Joseph; 
the darkness of the night was nature’s guaranty of privacy for this 
sacred moment. Joseph was there, but he was more than ever in the 
shadows. This was Mary’s moment, and she was completely adequate 
for it. The power of God had intervened to begin this life in the Vir- 
ginal womb; now, after the finish of the long months, that omnipotent 


*Ibid., 2:6 f. 
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power works again to effect a virgin birth, exultant not sorrowful, un- 
touched by pain, undamaging to virginal integrity. The same power 
that fended off the corruption of sin in the very beginnings of Mary’s 
own life by the Immaculate Conception, preserved the virginity of Our 
Lady before birth and in birth, as it was later to forestall the corrup- 
tion of death by the Assumption of the Virgin into Heaven. 

Mary’s moment. And Joseph in the shadows would marvel at the 
instant expertness of this child-mother where his very strength would 
seem a threat to life’s fragile beginning. The light of the world now 
shone in the cave and lighted up the face of the virgin mother in her 
adoring ministrations to give Joseph a vision of beauty never to be 
granted another man in all the history of the world. To his humiliation 
there was the sharp consciousness of the crudeness of the cave, pover- 
ty’s poor offering of swaddling clothes, this vagabond birth and the 
long prospect of nothing better than the most meager days shaped by 
his hands; to his exultation, and a challenge to his strength, there was 
the helplessness of the divine infant, the youth of the Mother, and the 
serene trust of both in Joseph’s providence. This infant, being God, 
had chosen all the details of his birth: the time, the place, Mary and 
Joseph. For all his days it would be almost incredible to Joseph that 
the Mother of God and her child should have been entrusted to his 
care. The evasions of corrupt men in later ages were not possible to 
Joseph; for him there could be no doubt of the divine maternity. He 
was a witness, divinely instructed as to the one conceived by Mary, 
and the sole witness privileged to be present at the birth of that per- 
son; to be sure, only the human nature was taken from Mary, but it is 
the person who is born, not the nature—and here the person was the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, the eternal Son of God. Joseph 
would remain in the shadows, and never cease wondering. 

The heights of love reached by the hearts of Mary and her child 
in those first few moments will never be scaled by human words. To 
understand that, even in some small degree, we must see beyond the 
sweeping generosity of the sinless heart of this young mother, beyond 
the breath-taking beauty of her face bent in adoration close above the 
face of the newborn infant. For alone, of all the infants born into the 
world, this one was aware of the warming love his mother wrapped 
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about Him. Though He was sightless for weeks, as all infants are, He 
knew the heart of Mary: knew it as God knows the heart of women, 
knew it as the blessed know the hearts of those dearest to them in the 
vision of God, knew it with that infused knowledge that is the birth- 
right of the angels. From the first instant of life, the infant had known 
and had returned the love of His mother, and, returning it, fanned it 
to ever brighter, more intense flame. For Mary, these were not the 
precious moments for memory to retain unshared, a one-sided splendor 
which the infant could never know; these were shared moments, and 
every detail of her motherly goodness was savored with full apprecia- 
tion by this divine child in her arms. It is no wonder that Luke joins 
Joseph in his silence, and turns his staggered mind from the invisible 
glory of the cave to the singing glory of the skies over the hillsides of 
Bethlehem. 

“And there were in the same country shepherds watching, and keep- 
ing the night watches over their flock.”* To this day the shepherds 
keep this watch over their flock just outside of Bethlehem; from the 
character of the soil, it has always been thus—an area of pasturage be- 
yond the cultivated fields. Tradition places the field of the shepherds 
about a half-hour east of Bethlehem where the temperature is already 
considerably milder because the territory is so much lower than that 
of Bethlehem. The shepherds, then as now, were the desert shepherds, 
Bedouins who spent their lives in the open and to whom Bethlehem 
was much more a capital than Jerusalem. Sheep of the inhabitants 
of Bethlehem would long since have been gathered into shelters for 
the winter; these desert shepherds would have no more than a tent or a 
rude cabin from which to guard their flock throughout the night. These 
were rough, simple men not searching old scrolls by torchlight but 
tracing and retracing a few great truths in the lonely light of the stars 
to a harvest of great wisdom. They were Jews, and so to them angels 
would be familiar characters in the stories handed down from age to 
age; now, in their own lives, all those old stories would take on new 
life. 

“And behold an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the bright- 
ness of God shone round about them, and they feared with a great 
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fear.”® Wrapped about with a brightness, not of many lamps, not even 
of the midday sun, but of God Himself, well they might fear with a 
great fear even without the imposing presence of an angel of the Lord, 
Yet, as was immediately evident, this was not an angel of vengeance, 
Instead of a flaming sword, he brought comfort against their fears and 
fulfillment of the hopes that had been the very lifeblood of this people 
for thousands of years, cherished through countless starlit nights by 
just such simple men; joyous news indeed and for all the people, not 
merely for the shepherds. The momentous words would be etched in- 
delibly in their memory and the memory of their children: “This day 
is born to you a Savior, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. 
And this shall be a sign unto you. You shall find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger.” ° There could be no mistaking 
the significance of the message; every word of it was impregnated with 
a Messianic flavor: the city of David, a Savior, Christ the Lord, the 
only Lord, joyous tidings. It was the shepherds, not the angel, who 
were bathed in the brightness of God, for they it was who needed the 
light. Lest that brightness and the momentous message overwhelm their 
minds or lead them to evade a truth too good to be true by resorting to 
an explanation that would dismiss the whole thing as an illusion, there 
was the touch of divine graciousness, even of divine humor adding a 
sign of prosaic human life to confirm the already startling sign written 
in the skies. A newborn infant, wrapped in swaddling clothes; this was 
something a man could test for himself, here his feet would be on solid 
ground however high his head in the clouds, however loud the pro- 
phetic words of Isaias rang in his ears: “Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel.”? Then the 
sky split open “and suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly army, praising God and saying: Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace to men of good will.” ® 


Perhaps the shepherds would miss the note of universality that ex- 
tended these joyous tidings to all men of good will; they would not 
miss what was obvious to all their race, that men are not saved against 
their will, that peace is bought at a price. St. Luke made it abundantly 


5 Tbid., 2:9. "ee. 7 298, 
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plain, in all of this story of the coming of the Son of God among men, 
that men must do their part, bring those dispositions summed up as 
good will. Other men and women would hear the joyous tidings this 
same night, but not at all with the good will of the shepherds. When 
the last angelic note had died out of the night and the cloak of dark- 
ness was again slipped on the shoulders of the world, the shepherds set 
off in haste to Bethlehem, not dubiously or cynically, but in eager an- 
ticipation, to “see this word that is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
shewed to us.”® Just as the angel had said, they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the infant lying in a manger, “and seeing, they understood 
of the word that had been spoken to them concerning this child.” *° 

The shepherds would certainly explain their intrusion into the family 
privacy of the cave, for simple men are seldom brazen. Their words 
would let Mary know that here again her heart was free to speak out 
the secrets of God, not betraying what He had already made known; 
no wonder that the shepherds understood. They in their turn would 
add one more divine item to the treasures beginning to be stored up in 
the heart of Our Lady: Gabriel’s message, the revelation to Elizabeth, 
the merciful resolution of Joseph’s fears, and now angelic multitudes 
singing in the sky to men who counted for so little in a world of Roman 
might. The events of the night were too much to be contained in the 
hearts of the shepherds; they talked, talked to all who would listen, and 
“all that heard, wondered; and at those things that were told them by 
the shepherds.” *t They wondered; but Mary did more than wonder, 
she “kept all these words, pondering them in her heart.” !* Wonder is 
often no more than the splendor of a spark; and so it was here. The 
shepherds returned to their flocks glorifying and praising God; but the 
days took up their usual course and Jerusalem was undisturbed, and 
the holy family as perfectly anonymous as if they were still hidden in 
the hills of Nazareth. His time had not yet come. 

WALTER Farre.t, O.P. 

Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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The Mother of Carmel in Her Letters' 


4 
N my biography of St. Theresa of Jesus, Mother of Carmel, I have 


dwelt in more than one place on the large number of the people 
to whom she stood, to a greater or a lesser degree, in the place of a 
mother. During the last five years I have been engaged upon a transla- 
tion into English of St. Theresa’s extant letters, nearly five hundred in 
number, which has just been published, and here, too, the same re- 
flection presents itself. | have thought, then, that it might be of interest 
to pick out some of these persons, bound by similar ties to the Mother 
Foundress, and see with what clarity and in what detail she delineates 
them. 


There must be about eight hundred individuals mentioned in the 
Letters, and about half of these are described with sufficient fullness to 
be easily recognizable. It would therefore be possible to think of the 
Letters as a huge portrait gallery: or, to speak more appropriately, her 
writing being always so dynamic, as a vast stage crowded with animated 
figures of every type. Their diversity, and the extreme clarity with 
which many of them are drawn, are extraordinary, the more so be- 
cause these letters are all purely personal and private; not one of them 
could have been written with any thought of publication and very few 
were intended to be read by more than one person. Their author de- 
scribes clearly because she saw clearly: a professional psychologist, a 
man who had spent his life studying human nature, could hardly have 
done better. 


Look first at a group of prioresses: always the Mother Foundress’ 
special care, since it was they, more than anyone else, who were to 


* Throughout this article references beginning LL are to this translation (The Letters 
of St. Teresa of Jesus, London, Burns Oates, 1951); the bracketed figures following 
refer to the pages of that work. 
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turn her ideals into realities. In the foreground, the most lovable of the 
group, stands Maria de San José, the first prioress of Seville: impetuous, 
impulsive, and brimming over with affectionate generosity. St. Theresa, 
when with her at Seville, found her rather difficult to collaborate with— 
secretive, disposed to brood, and somewhat lacking in frankness. But 
hardly has the Mother left than her young disciple—after all, she was 
only twenty-eight—is overwhelmed with loneliness and pours out her 
affection so unreservedly that, says St. Theresa, “I felt quite touched 
and forgave you on the spot. Provided you love me as much as I love 
you,” she goes on, “I forgive you everything, whether in the past or in 
the future.”? And to such a mutual affection all the answers to the 
letters the Prioress wrote bear witness. Perhaps of no one else repre- 
sented in the collection, with the exception of Jerénimo Gracian, do we 
learn so many intimate, trivial, and lifelike details. Decidedly well-edu- 
cated for a woman of her day, she liked to “parade her Latinity” and 
her biblical learning.* She could be obstinate and childishly wayward— 
about the house to which she wished the Seville community to move, 
for example, or about her reinstatement after the period during which 
intrigue had driven her from office (“I have written her some terrible 
letters, but you might as well talk to a stone wall”).* She could be dis- 
ingenuous, overshrewd, even “foxy.” But St. Theresa had no ‘reserva- 
tions to make in her affection for ner: “My daughter... . how truly 
I can call you by that name! For, though I have always loved you dear- 
ly, I love you so much more now that it amazes me, and so I long to 


995 


see you and embrace you again and again. 


If she criticized her, that was because (as she said) “I love you and 
¥ 
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want everything you do to be a success.” *® All things considered, there 
was no prioress of whom she had a higher opinion. “Bad though you 
are,” she exclaims, “I wish I had a few more like you.”* “I should feel 
the loss of no prioress as much as of your Reverence.”*® And in the last 
year of her life she pays her the supreme tribute of trust when she 


writes to her: “If my opinion were acted upon, they would elect you 
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Foundress after my death; indeed, I should be very pleased if they did 
so during my lifetime.” ® 


Hardly less well does the reader of St. Theresa’s letters come to know 
Maria Bautista, the prioress of Valladolid. Here was a very different 
woman from the volatile Maria de San José. This prudent, business- 
like prioress was none other than that young cousin of St. Theresa who, 
as a girl, had lived with her at the Incarnation, and seems to have been, 
characteristically, the first person to have made a practical suggestion 
about the inauguration of the Reform, backing this suggestion with the 
offer of a substantial sum of money. After spending five years at Avila 
and Medina, she went to Valladolid at twenty-five and lived there, 
serving for long periods as prioress, until her death at sixty. “The way 
she keeps this house,” wrote St. Theresa, “and her capability in general, 
is something to thank God for.”’® She seems to have developed into a 
somewhat assured woman: a natural organizer, a discreet and intelligent 
counselor, a thrifty manager with a remarkable grasp of money matters, 
she was too inflexible in her standards"! and inclined to think too much 
of her own advice and to expect others to do the same. At Valladolid, 
apparently, they did, which was by no means good for her.** She was 
self-conscious, at any rate in the early years of her rule, worrying, 
for example, about her re-election as prioress; '* self-centered, not look- 
ing beyond her own house; ** inclined to be “pernickety”;'® and acqui- 
sitive to an exaggerated degree.’® But, in reproving her for her faults, 
St. Theresa so often writes lightly and laughingly that the reproofs 
should not perhaps be taken too seriously.7 “That little person of 
yours,” ** she is termed in a letter to the theologian Bafiez—then living 
at Valladolid—and the picture of a diminutive, vivacious, active woman 
comes at once to the mind’s eye. She had a facile pen and her intelligent 
remarks made her letters agreeable reading. “Almost everyone’s letters 
tire me but yours,” wrote St. Theresa, “but yours I find it refreshing 
both to receive and to answer.” ?® 


A very different prioress was Brianda de San José, who ruled first at 


*LL. 410 (923). *LL. 65 (161). * LL. 87 (210). 
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Malagon, and later at Toledo, where, four years after St. Theresa, she 
died. We should probably have heard much less about her than we do 
but for the serious illness from which she suffered for some years and 
which called out St. Theresa’s maternal affection and probably softened 
her judgments on her character. Allowing for some benevolence on the 
Foundress’ part, we may deduce that Brianda was devout and amiable 
but weak and greatly given to acting without reflection: *" in short, not 
one of the Reform’s successes. 

The Venerable Ana de Jests, on the other hand, known to us through 
St. John of the Cross as well as through St. Theresa, was an outstand- 
ing success: during the period covered by the Letters she was prioress 
of Beas and Granada, and it was she, rather than Maria de San José, 
who, after St. Theresa’s death, stepped, by general agreement, into a 
position of unofficial pre-eminence. Yet, probably through the loss of 
certain letters, she appears as a rather more shadowy figure than one 
might have expected. Only three of St. Theresa’s letters to her are ex- 
tant,*! one of which, a long letter written four months before her 
death, is highly critical of her procedure during the foundation of the 
Granada convent, and reveals M. Ana as the strong character that she 
later showed herself to be in combating Doria. A second letter reproves 
her for complaining “without the least reason”; but in a third, address- 
ing her as “my daughter and my crown,” the Saint declares she can 
“never thank God enough for the favor He did me in drawing your 
Reverence to the religious life.” In letters written to others, St. Ther- 
esa makes comparatively infrequent references to M. Ana, as she also 
does to St. John of the Cross: of both these characters, themselves so 
intimate with each other, we learn much more outside St. Theresa’s 
letters than through them. 


Around these prioresses we find grouped a number of others, most- 
ly recognizable, but much more slightly drawn. We hear surprisingly 
little about Ana de los Angeles (Gomez), the first prioress to hold of- 
fice at Malagon and later at Toledo; and about Maria del Sacramento, 
who succeeded her at Malagoén, there is nothing in the Letters com- 
parable with the delicious story told of her journey with St. Theresa to 
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Salamanca in the nineteenth chapter of the Foundations.** Isabel de 
Santo Domingo, who dealt so firmly, and yet so tactfully, with the 
temperamental Princess of Eboli, fades out of the Letters after being 
transferred, with her community, to Segovia; all we hear of her is the 
Saint’s trenchant comment that poverty of spirit has been killed in her 
by the “excessive comforts” of Pastrana. Ana de San Alberto, the first 
prioress of Caravaca, comes to life only in the letters written to her by 
St. John of the Cross. Two more of St. Theresa’s cousins, Ana de la 
Encarnacion and Inés de Jesus, sisters who, by a curious coincidence, 
died on the same day, in 1601, were prioresses respectively of Salaman- 
ca and Medina, the latter, some eighteen months before St. Theresa’s 
death, being made the first prioress at Palencia. It is strange that these 
women who are so frequently mentioned should be so faintly drawn, 
there can be no doubt in which of her prioresses St. Theresa was most 
interested. 


For that matter, with the exception of her sister Juana, and her niece 
Beatriz, St. Theresa paints hardly any other woman than the four first 
described with notable vividness or realism. Perhaps the most remark- 
able omission from the Letters is that of a full-length portrait of Ana 
de San Bartolomé, the first lay sister of the Reform, who in St. Theresa’s 
last years accompanied her on all her journeys, nursed her in her ill- 
nesses, and was with her when she died. Fortunately we have her auto- 
biography and other documentary evidence to her strong and earnest 
personality, but it is a pity that St. Theresa, who refers to her (as she 
could not help but do) again and again, should have left us next to no 
record of what she was like. Other women, only faintly drawn, of 
whom we might have expected to know more, are the patronesses and 
benefactresses of the Reform. The Duchess of Alba is almost a lay fig- 
ure. Theresa de Layz, the Alba foundress, comes out more clearly in 
the Foundations than in the Letters. The seven extant letters addressed 
to Dofia Luisa de la Cerda reveal only the conventional great lady whom 
St. Theresa treated with affectionate respect. Of Doiia Guiomar de UI- 
loa we learn little more than in the Life. As for nuns, we hear a good 
deal about the “wretched vicaress,” Beatriz de la Madre de Dios, who 
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led the revolt against the Sevilian prioress, but to understand her char- 
acter we must read the story of her abnormal childhood in the twenty- 
sixth chapter of the Foundations. Isabel de San Francisco we remem- 
ber only by her facile pen and her over-fertile imagination (“She makes 
up all those rigmaroles and it never occurs to her she is saying what is 
not true” **); Isabel de San Jeronimo, her companion at Paterna, by her 
indiscreet talkativeness. Casilda de la Concepcion, so speakingly drawn 
as a child in the Foundations, develops into something of a moral weak- 
ling before she leaves Carmel for the Franciscans at the age of nine- 
teen. And these are the best of the remaining portraits. What reader 
of the Letters carries away more than a purely conventional idea of 
Blanca, the “Portuguese nun”; of Bernarda, the “little saint” who died 
young; of the “Flemish lady,” Ana de San Pedro, and her daughter; of 
Elena, the niece of Cardinal Quiroga; of St. Theresa’s cousin Beatriz, 
who acted as Brianda’s vicaress? These are no more real to us than the 
oft-mentioned “postulant with the gold ingots,” who was to have set 
the Seville convent “free from worry” of a financial kind**—but appar- 
ently never did. 


II 


Besides being a mother to her Order, and to many people outside 
her Order whose numbers have greatly multiplied since her death, and 
are still growing, St. Theresa stood in a quasi-maternal relationship to 
a large family of brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, cousins, sec- 
ond cousins, cousins once removed—the roll is a long one even for 
Spain. Her father (who apparently destroyed her letters to him, as none 
have survived) had a son (or perhaps two sons) and a daughter by his 
first wife, and seven sons and two daughters by his second—Theresa’s 
mother, who died when Theresa was about thirteen. So much did some 
of these brothers and sisters need a mother, and sometimes also a busi- 
ness manager, that Theresa never succeeded in shaking off family obli- 
gations. 
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Her favorite brother was Lorenzo, who spent thirty-five of his sixty- 
one years of life in the Indies, where he amassed a considerable fortune. 
Returning to Spain five years before his death, he bought an estate in 
the country near Avila, and thence corresponded freely with his sister, 
of whose Reform, which he would dearly have liked to join, he be- 
came a generous helper. The letters reveal him as an amiable, kindly, 
well-meaning man, slightly pompous, perhaps, to the world at large,” 
but to his elder sister humble and deferential. As he was not greatly 
blessed with tact, his visits were apt to be “something of an embarrass- 
ment” to a busy foundress (though, she adds, “when .. . I tell him to go 
away, he goes like an angel” *°), but she never grudged time to help him 
in his sometimes rather pathetic efforts to live a life of recollection in 
the midst of the world. And he needed a good deal of help. Now he had 
to be restrained from giving up “using the carpets and silver,” *? now 
from an undue attachment to hair-shirts,** now from denying himself 
necessary sleep. One cannot be sure how many of St. Theresa’s necro- 
logical eulogies of him were dictated by sisterly affection, but the let- 
ters, while not sparing his faults, certainly give the impression of a man 
who “lived a life of prayer and walked continually in the presence of 
God.” *® 

With this open-hearted and open-handed Indiano are contrasted 
a number of St. Theresa’s other relatives. Of his two sons, Lorenzo, 
the younger, who emigrated to the Indies at eighteen, leaving behind 
him an illegitimate daughter, was the more like him; Francisco, the 
heir, who abandoned his intention of becoming a Carmelite almost as 
soon as he had conceived it, took a well-born but penurious bride and 
spent the rest of his life trying to pay his debts, presumably took after 
his mother. The elder Lorenzo’s gloomy brother Pedro, a congenital 
hypochondriac, who returned with him from the Indies, and, while 
living with him, developed acute melancholia, must have irritated him 
beyond endurance. A character more carefully drawn than these, who 
contrasts no less effectively with Lorenzo, is his brother-in-law, Juan 
de Ovalle. 
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To counterbalance her wealth of brothers, St. Theresa had only an 
elder half-sister, Maria, who hardly enters the Letters, and a younger 
sister, Juana, who is very prominent in them. Ovalle was Juana’s hus- 
band, and between his lack of means, which to some extent Lorenzo 
remedied, and his difficult temperament, which not even Theresa could 
remedy, she had an unhappy time. Gentle by disposition, with “the soul 
of an angel,” *° and unfortunately rather ineffective in crises, she could 
seldom do much to solve her problems beyond consulting Theresa, 
who, to judge from the way she lets herself go in writing of Ovalle, 
had little patience with him. Touchy, quarrelsome, and self-important, 
instead of being grateful for Lorenzo’s many kindnesses, he was con- 
tinually grumbling because of the interest which he showed in others. 
“In some respects he is a perfect baby,” sighs Theresa to Lorenzo. “I 
am dreadfully sorry for my sister—we have a great deal to put up with 
in him.” ** However, she concludes, “God gives other people nice dis- 
positions precisely so that they may put up with such as he,” an idea 
which no doubt Lorenzo accepted as unquestioningly as any other from 
the same source. 


Of the Ovalles’ two children, Gonzalo, who died before he was 
thirty, seems to have been rather a colorless youth of whom very little 
is said. But Beatriz, the daughter, who, after St. Theresa’s death, joined 
the Discalced Reform and lived to be nearly eighty, had a great deal 
of character. She enters the Letters chiefly through a rumor which had 
spread in Alba de Tormes, where she lived, that a married man there 
was taking too much interest in her: his wife, at any rate, seems to have 
thought so. Apparently Beatriz considered the rumors ridiculous and 
not worth heeding, while her easy-going mother was equally disin- 
clined for action; the father, whom one would have expected to be 
running round on his dignity, was also strangely inert. “Her parents 
let her do as she likes with them,” ** complained her aunt, and forth- 
with sat down and wrote letters to both mother and daughter in which 
she said “dreadful things,” it is to be feared with little effect. “The 
girl’s parents will take no notice of anything I say to them: I say a 
great deal, but they tell me I am under a delusion.” * 
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Very different from the lively Beatriz was Lorenzo’s demure little 
daughter, Teresita, her aunt’s special delight and care. Arriving in Spain 
from America—an “extremely bonny and lovely” child**—before she 
was nine, she went to live in a convent of the Reform, and never re- 
entered the world, making her profession a month after St. Theresa’s 
death. The first detailed picture we have of her, written shortly before 
her ninth birthday, is quite idyllic: “So here she is, wearing her habit 
and going about the house like a little fairy. Her father is beside him- 
self with delight and all the nuns are charmed with her. She has the 
temperament of an angel, and she entertains us so well at recreation, 
with stories about the Indians and about her voyage—in fact, she is a 
better story-teller than I am. I am delighted to think she will be no 
trouble to any of you.”* “Like a little fairy” she flits through the 
whole of the letters, sometimes being allowed to send a message in one 
or even to contribute a postscript. Her quaint sayings are repeated,* 
her affection for the nuns (who somehow seem not to have spoiled her) 
is described,** and the perfection of her behavior is continually re- 
marked upon.** One phrase, “I sometimes wish I had Theresa here, es- 
pecially when we take walks in the garden,” * calls up a vivid picture 
of what the child had become to the rapidly aging foundress. Then a 
cloud falls across it. Convent-bred, to a degree very rare today, Teresita, 
always amenable, had showed herself over-suggestible to attempts made 
to persuade her to leave the convent for the world. No doubt she was 
told that she had never known the world, and so should live in it for 
a time, so as to be able to compare it with the life of religion. “She 1s 
getting quite a sad little thing,” reports St. Theresa in November, 
1581.*° A few weeks later, however, she remarks that “Theresa is well, 
and I think we can feel safe about her,” ** while at the end of the letter 
the child adds in her own hand, “I am all right again now.” * To the 
very last St. Theresa has her in mind; refers again and again to her com- 
ing profession, at which she had hoped to be present, and shows the 
utmost concern for her—“after all, though she is a good little creature, 
she is only a child.” * 








“LL. 78a (191). *LL. 107, 108 (272, 279). “LL. 397 (902). 
*=LL. 79 (198). LL. 289 (683). “LL. 397 (903). 
"LL. 96, 107 (248, 272). “LL. 393 (896). “LL. 426 (950). 
“LL. 233 (576). 
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Ill 


Allusions have often been made to St. Theresa’s fondness for little 
people, whether young or old. They seemed somehow to appeal to her 
protective instinct, even when there was no particular circumstance to 
call it forth. The classical instance is the “half-friar,”’** St. John of the 
Cross, to whose shortness of stature St. Theresa is continually referring, 
sometimes explicitly, sometimes indirectly by the use of diminutives. *° 
Even when describing his sufferings in prison she drags it in, to increase 
the pathos: “he has been in a little cell, which would hardly hold him, 
small though he is.” ** Hardly less familiar, to the reader of the Letters, 
than the tiny saint, is the tiny Sevilian infirmarian, Leonor de San 
Gabriel—“my Gabriela”—who had sent St. Theresa a little picture, or 
possibly a statuette, representing St. Paul: “I loved it,” she remarks, 
“because it was tiny—like herself.” ** M. Maria Bautista, as we saw just 
now, becomes half-humorously, half affectionately, “that little person 
of yours”; ** Ribera, who was so good a friend to the Reform at Palen- 
cia, is “that little saint of a prebendary.” *° And this trait in St. Theresa 
is particularly noticeable in her relations with children. There must have 
been scores of children to whom she habitually sent affectionate mes- 
sages at the end of her letters—generally referring to them as “my little 
ones,” or, with somewhat excessive benevolence, as “little angels.” Even 
in the relatively few of her letters which we have we get to know quite 
a number. There were the children of Diego Ortiz, notably Martin— 
“my Martinico,” St. Theresa calls him, or sometimes “our patron,” since 
he had been named after Martin Ramirez, a benefactor of the Reform; 
the younger brothers and sisters of Gracian; “Lesmitos” (little Lesmes), 
“Maruca” (little Mary) and the other children of Catalina de Tolosa; 
the “little angel” of the widowed Gaytan (she later joined the Re- 
form), described in one place, with refreshing unconventionality, as a 


“T feel quite sure that, for the reasons set out in my Spirit of Flame (London, 1943), 
p. 19, the “half-friar” in the famous saying was not Antonio de Jest, but St. John of 
the Cross. 


“Cf. p. 000, above. “EL..65 (él). 
“LL. 246, (601). “LL. 374 (854). 
“LL. 304 (712). 
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sabandijita, “little reptile,”°° or, as we might say, “little puss.” This 
love of children is a trait in St. Theresa’s character which one might 
have guessed, but could never have fully appreciated, had one not this 
collection of her letters. 

Particularly is she attracted to three children whom she allowed to 
enter the Reform very young, wearing the habit and living the life of 
the community, though not making their profession til they were 
much older. She evidently felt that they kept the nuns young. “These 
angels are a great edification to us and we find them very refreshing. 
If there were just one of them, and no more, in every convent, I can 
see no inconvenience—only profit.”*' These three favorite “angels” 
were Teresita, Gracian’s little sister Isabel (“my Bella”), and Casilda 
Padilla. Of the last we read less in the Letters than in the Foundations, 
but of Isabel Gracian St. Theresa paints a companion picture to that 
of Teresita. 

Bella, “looking very sweet,”** donned the Discalced habit at eight, 
and, growing “plump and pretty,” “‘a beautiful little creature,” °* evoked 
more and more expressions from St. Theresa of admiration and delight. 
Soon, not unnaturally, she began to compare her with Teresita, and 
the comparison was by no means all in Teresita’s favor. “She has a 
gentler disposition than Teresa and she is unusually clever.” ** It is in- 
teresting to see how this busy foundress, with the cares of all her con- 
vents upon her, at the very height of the “great storm of trials,” has 
time to study these two children, to muse upon their respective quali- 
ties, and to write to the Seville Prioress—“‘for (her) entertainment” ™ 
—a comparative estimate of the two: “If this Bella of mine had Teresa’s 
natural graces, and the supernatural gifts through which we have seen 
God working in her, she would be the better of the two, for she is her 
superior in intelligence and ability and has such a gentle disposition that 
one can mold her as one likes. . . . | have only one trouble with her, and 
that is that I don’t know what to do about her mouth—it is a very hard 
mouth, and she has a very harsh laugh, and she is forever laughing. . . . 
Anyone who has seen how graceful Teresa is in her movements and in 
every other way will notice it all the more. . . . Don’t say anything 


“LL. 76 (187). “LL. 109 (281). *LL. 118 (303). 
"LL. 193 (480). LL. 111 (289). LL. 162 (406). 
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about this to anyone, but it would amuse you if you saw what a life 
I lead her over controlling her mouth. . . . Well, there is a picture of 
the two girls for you, in case you should think I am not telling the 
truth when I give Bella the preference. I have told it you for your en- 
tertainment.*® 

To the present-day reader the passage affords more than entertain- 
ment. It is one of the most striking and vivid paragraphs in the whole 
collection. It transports us to Toledo and photographs for us this elder- 
ly nun sitting silently in a corner and watching the child of eight play- 
ing at hermitages,*’ exactly as she herself had done half a century 
earlier,” her thoughts flying to Avila, where another child whom she 
knew and loved equally well would be doing the same. There is much 
more in the Letters about Bella: her childish sayings are reported,” 
and her various occupations described,*° much as Teresita’s are. But 
it is the evidence of the care with which the Saint studied them that is 
remarkable; and it is evidence of a mother’s careful study, as well as of 
a mother’s tender love, that we find throughout the Life, the Founda- 
tions, and these incomparable Letters by the foundress of the Carmelite 
Reform. 

E. ALttson PEErs 

University of Liverpool 
Liverpool, England 


* [bid. 
"LL. 135, 162 (346, 406). 
* Life, chap. 1 (C.W., I, 11). 
"LL. 136, 138, 147, (347, 352, 373). 
“LL. 135 (346). 





The Role of Silence in the Spiritual Life 


HE reason for silence in the spiritual life is simple: we must cultivate 

a spirit, a habit of silence, in order to hear God speaking to us. 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.”? Prayer has been described as 
“a conversation with God.” We know what maddening bedlam ensues 
when several people try to assert themselves at the same time in a con- 
versation. The result is many words and no understanding. The same 
thing happens in our conversation with God: we can not practice that 
spirit of recollection and interior communion with God unless we 
spend much time in silence. That is not a rule merely for the cloister 
but for all those who wish to grow in perfection, whether they live in 
a cloister, rectory, or apartment house. A cultivated and intelligent 
habit of silence is a necessary condition for a fuller indwelling in us, 
and possession of us, by the Blessed Trinity. We shall be more re- 
sponsive to God’s inspirations and His quiet whisperings to us, we shall 
react more promptly and generously to the workings of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in us, if the ears of our heart are listening in silence for 
those divine promptings. “Let all flesh be silent at the presence of the 
Lord.”? 

Man is by nature a thinker, a contemplative. Theologically speaking, 
the proper object and food of man’s thought is God and the deep 
things of God. God made us and our minds to know Him: all our oth- 
er knowledge should be seen in and by the light of our knowledge of 
God. Too, all thought and learning should lead our minds and hearts 
back to the source of all knowledge, to God, “Deus, scientiarum Domi- 
mus.” But all true thought is something sacred and divine because it is 
a reflection of eternal Wisdom. If thought and study are approached 
with reverence and love, they will unerringly lead the sincere search- 
er after truth to its Author. All our thinking and meditation should be 
“manuductiva ad Deum,” they should lead us by the hand to walk 
with God in the garden of His wisdom. 


*I Kings 3:9. *Zach.. 2:13. 
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Since in the divine plan of eternal salvation we are given the priv- 
ilege of knowing God, not merely in the universe of His effects, but in 
His most intimate life through faith, and since all knowledge is the 
mother of love, then the more we enter into the intimate life of God 
through meditation the more lovable we shall see He is. But to enter 
that pure and rarefied atmosphere of God’s most intimate life we must 
prepare and dispose ourselves, much as a flyer has to put on an oxygen 
mask to fly at high altitudes. One of the necessary dispositions for med- 
itation on divine things is a spirit of silence and recollection. 

To “speak” with God we must leave the hubbub and the din of the 
crowd, we must leave the noise of life below us and, like Moses, ascend 
the mountain of God to hear Him speak to us. There must be quiet 
recollection in order to adore. This silence is twofold. There is the 
silence of the tongue and of our external actions in general. This is but 
a phase of the second kind of silence and a preparation for it, namely, 
interior silence or recollection. 

Sacred Scripture is full of references to the necessity of a guarded 
tongue and the need to avoid unduly loud conduct. The guarded use 
of the tongue can effectuate a great deal of good: the unguarded use, 
or rather abuse, causes an untold amount of evil. Our Lord warned us 
that we shall have to render an account for every idle word we utter. 
But over and above the fact that the intelligent practice of silence saves 
us from excesses in our conduct and conversation, there is a more deep- 
ly spiritual reason for silence, especially for interior silence. God wills 
that His eternal Truth be born in the womb of expectant silence. 

Silence of itself is something sterile. Before creation there was ab- 
solute silence; but then before creation nothing outside God existed. It 
was only after eternal Truth had spoken His fiat from out of that eter- 
nal silence that things leapt into being and life. The lesson for us in 
that fact is this: for silence to be fruitful and sacred it must be wedded 
to eternal Truth and the contemplation of eternal Truth. A brass 
monkey is silent, but his silence is of a dumb and fruitless sort. For 
our silence to be wise and fruitful of good, it must begin and end in 
God. Eternal Truth will be “spoken,” will be born only in silence. It 
is most significant that this is precisely what happened in the actual 
conception and birth of God’s eternal Truth. The Word of God was 
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“spoken” in silence. When the angel Gabriel came to announce the 
conception of the eternal Word of Truth to our Blessed Mother, she 
was wrapped in recollected silence. And when the time came for that 
eternal Truth, which had already been conceived in silence, in the 
eternal silence of God’s mind and in the silence of Mary’s fleshly taber- 
nacle, when it came time for that Truth to be born in our midst, it 
was when the world was wrapped in the stillness of the night. “While 
all things were in quiet silence, and the night was in the midst of her 
course, Thine almighty Word, O Lord, leapt down from Thy royal 
throne.” ® 

Every Christian in the state of grace is a true and living Christ- 
bearer: he imitates and continues the Christ-bearing office of the Blessed 
Mother. The fullness of God’s eternal Truth is resting in the poor 
though privileged crib of his heart. But the indwelling of that eternal 
Truth can be spurned and neglected by dissipation of word and thought. 
To be a gracious and considerate host to that Guest of God’s Truth 
we must try, as much as the exigencies of our station in life and the 
task of the present moment will allow, to serve Him and converse with 
Him. If we do so, He will not only teach us how to grow in wisdom 
and love, but He will see to it that we do grow. Like our Blessed 
Mother, we must ever be conscious of the One we bear within our 
souls by grace, just as she had a ceaseless awareness of the physical 
presence of the Son of God within her womb. That is nothing more 
than the practice of the presence cf God within us, a practice which 
is indispensable for living an interior life. We must become more and 


more God-conscious. When our mind is free from concentrating on 


the necessary daily traffic of life, it should wing its way like a homing 
pigeon and alight and remain with its true abode, God, for whom it 
was made and whom it will conteraplate for all eternity. 

One of the wonderful effects of the supernatural love of charity, as 
indeed of all love, is that of ecstasy. By ecstasy, we do not here mean 
that mystical phenomenon whereby God’s holy ones were rapt out of 
their senses, rendered insensible, and bodily elevated heavenward. Those 
are rather rare and advanced phases of this general type of ecstasy. 
This general or common type of ecstasy is the effect of all degrees of 


* Wisd. 18:14. 
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charity and hence of all ages of the spiritual life. In this common kind 
of ecstasy found even among beginners in the spiritual life, there is a 
sort of a double projection out of oneself, a double abandoning of one- 
self. This outward projection entails both the will and the mind as St. 
Thomas teaches: love causes a volitional and intellectual ecstasy. By 
this double projection the will of the lover seeks to go out and be united 
in affection with the one loved and ever to be physically present to 
him. There is a willful self-abandonment: one’s self is left behind, as it 
were, and a union is sought with the will and its desires of the other 
self, of the beloved. There is thus a harmony and even fusion of wills. 

The intellect, too, goes through a similar experience. The mind of 
the lover ever hovers in thought about the one loved. There is a con- 
tinued thinking about the beloved and awareness of his influence and 
role in one’s life. Since the mind of the lover is absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the beloved, and especially of his loveableness, there is thereby 
effected a self-forgetfulness, a self-oblivion, in a sense. Intellectually 
speaking a person is beside himself, is out of himself: his thoughts and 
mind are on and with the beloved. That is why that master psychologist 
of the spiritual life, St. John of the Cross, recommends that those who 
are sorely tempted should make a sincere act of love for God; in so 
doing, one’s mind and will are wafted up and away from oneself, and 
consequently from one’s temptation, and rest with God. And since the 
faculties necessary for the commission of every sin, the mind and the 
will, will have abandoned the temptation and left it behind, there is no 
possibility of committing sin while that double ecstasy of mind and 
will lasts. They are both then communing with their God: they have 
left the temptation unattached, in mid-air, as it were. 

Love of God, then, will cause the soul to be rapt in recollection on 


God and the things of God. There will be a forgetfulness of self and 


the selfish in us, a forgetfulness of petty anxieties, disappointments, and 
failures. Our mind and our will both will be concentrated on God, 
gathered up in Him. Charity with its double projection of mind and 
will upon God will bring about a deep and fruitful spirit of silent at- 
tachment to God and an abiding, a “conversation” with Him. Then, 
again, the habit of silence and recollection, of withdrawal from the 
multitudinous distractions of one’s self and of the world, will in its turn 
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make for an easier and more frequent flight of mind and will to God, 
will dispose one for an increase of charity. This practice of recollecting 
mind and will frequently in God throughout the course of the day will 
result in deeper penetration of God, and concentration on Him and 
on the fact that He is All in all. In the beginning, this practice may 
require a great deal of effort and determined concentration. But as the 
habit grows, it will begin to function as all habits do: it will make recol- 
lection easier, more joyful, and longed for. The one who cultivates this 
habit of recollection in God will soon experience a facility in com- 
muning with God, in being God-conscious, even in the rush and de- 
mands of a busy life. That awareness or taste of God in everything 
and in everyone will give one an imperturbable equilibrium, a divine 
sense of balance and a divinely wise sense of values. Our whole life 
and all our actions will be shot through with the presence and reality 
of God. God will speak much to such a soul and will reveal Himself 
more and more because He will see that this soul eagerly awaits His 


word. Spiritual writers recommend that at least in the beginning it is 
most helpful to make frequent ejaculations during the day to recol- 


lect ourselves, and to deepen our awareness of God in all that we do. 

The benefits that accrue to one who is faithful in the practice of 
silence and recollection are great and manifold. Besides sparing us many 
temptations and rescuing us from others, recollection has the positive 
advantage of making us more deeply God-conscious, helps us realize 
the sacredness of every event that God’s divine providence sends our 
way, disposes us, at least indirectly, for growth in charity. 

As mentioned previously, there are two types of silence, external and 
internal silence. The external, though more readily perceived, is but 
the vestibule of internal silence. Yet this external silence is no less neces- 
sary, for without the faithful practice of it that higher and more noble 
interior silence could never be attained. Internal silence, too, is far more 
difficult to practice and demands more deliberate effort and watchful- 
ness. External silence is concerned with the guarded use of the tongue, 
and this is no easy matter. St. James issues a sobering warning about 
being watchful in our speech: “The tongue is indeed a little member, 
and boasteth great things. . . . By it we bless God and the Father, and 
by it we curse men, who are made after the likeness of God. Out of the 
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same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing.” * He further praises the 
man of guarded speech: “If any one does not offend in word, he is a 
perfect man, able also to lead around by a bridle the whole body.” ‘The 
practice of external silence will be careful to avoid any raucous con- 
yersation or unduly noisy conduct. Moderation in speech must ever be 
imark of the one who cultivates the life of the spirit. 


Internal silence has the more demanding task of recalling and quiet- 
ing the restless and nomadic memory and imagination. These two 
faculties only too often get homesick for forbidden fleshpots, or seek 
to wander off to settle and feed in tempting meadows that are poison- 
ous to “the inner man.” When these faculties are left undisciplined, 
they readily turn to fruitless and idle daydreams, or what is far worse, 
entertain themselves in sinful memories and images. So these internal 
senses must be educated to shun loitering on dangerous and sinful 
ground. In particular, the memory must practice a wise and deliberate 
forgetfulness of any past sinful incidents in one’s life and must refuse 
to recall or dwell on the evils and injuries received from others. In so 
doing, one thus avoids uncharitableness and a vindictive spirit. In dis- 


ciplining our memory, we shall find ourselves watchful to jettison any 
dangerous cargo found in the seemingly bottomless hold of our 
memories. 


But there is a positive side to the disciplining of these internal senses, 
and it is this: recollection, without which there can be no true and last- 
ing spirituality, demands it. To be responsive to the silent breathings of 
the Holy Spirit in our souls and to live by His gifts, we must be like the 
ive wise virgins—alert and awaiting His coming. We must collect and 
corral, as it were, our restless memory and imagination, quiet them 
down and put them to rest. The practice of the awareness of the 
presence of God and abandonment to His holy will likewise demand 
this. To be flitting about on the heels of our vagrant imagination, or to 
be living in the memories of the past, especially when the image or 
memory is dangerous or sinful, makes us lose sight of the sacred real- 
ity and purpose of the present moment, and makes us oblivious of the 
presence of God in the task at hand. To sanctify the present moment 


‘Jas. 3:5-10. 
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and to accomplish rightly its God-given task—and we must remember | 1p 
that God orders everything unto our good—demand that quiet con- | h 
centration and undistracted expectancy described in Sacred Scripture: | y 
“For yet a little while, and He who is to come, will come, and He will | y 
not delay.”” We should try to make this recollected awareness of the | y 
presence of God and the corresponding realization of the sacredness of | F 
the present moment something habitual with us. We must sacramentalize | ¢ 
even our most menial tasks and daily contacts, for, as St. Theresa says: | tt 
“The Lord walks among the pots and pans.” H 


This recollection of internal senses paves the way for and culminates 
in that higher recollection of our mind and will in God. Now being pe 
left undisturbed by the wild flights of memory and imagination, mind 
and will are free to dwell on divine things. They can both sit in the 
quiet sanctuary of the soul and fulfill the holy purpose for which God 
made them—to commune with God in simple and loving conversation, 
and be contemplative. Like our hearts, our minds were made for God, 
and it is their privilege and obligation to know Him and love Him. 
Should we fail to do so we are thieves and steal God’s possessions. 
About this St. John of the Cross said: “The whole world is not worthy 
of aman’s thought, for itis the work of God alone, and whatever thought 
of ours is not centered upon God is stolen from Him.”* In contemplat- 
ing God, God speaks to the soul and unveils more and more of His in- 
finite loveableness; and the soul, being illuminated by this personal man- 
ifestation of God to it, replies in quiet love. This recollection is one of 
simple faith charged and fed by love. It can be the privileged possession 
of anyone, even the unlettered, for it is as accessible as God Himself. 
But for all the key to its possession is the same: silence—of mind, will, 
and senses. 










W 





Though the law of silence is indispensable for all true growth in ]w 
holiness, yet there will be degrees of silence, differing according to one’s 
station in life and circumstances. It is physically impossible for a busy 
salesman to practice the same silence as a Cistercian monk, or for 2 
busy typist in a noisy office to enjoy the same silence as a cloistered 


nun. But—and this law is all-embracing—all, from pope to scrubwoman 


5 Cf. Spiritual Sentences and Maxims, “Points of Love,” n. 37. 
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must strive to practice the type and degree of silence compatible with 
his state in life. It is not at all inconceivable that a burly boilermaker who 
works in the midst of the acme of racket and who tries to serve God 
with his whole being, can and will taste the presence of God, and God 
will reveal to him things that “the eye hath not seen nor the ear heard.” 
For let us not deceive ourselves, there are saints in all walks of life. And 
God will lovingly take by the hand anyone who listens to Him with 
the rapt attention of a child, and He will teach him how to walk in 
His ways, and will reveal to him “things hidden from the foundation 
of the world.” And all this because that soul—even though he be but a 
peasant—does all that he can, according to his circumstances, “to be 
silent before the presence of his God.” 


This is the teaching of the masters of the spiritual life. Father Arin- 
tero, O.P.,° says of this recollection for all according to one’s state in 
life: “Within our own hearts, which are His living temples, we can at 
all times and in all places, even amid the clamor of creatures and the 
performance of our duties, converse with God, give Him thanks, ask 
His mercy, and direct to Him loving supplications.” He also quotes 
Pere Grou who is equally explicit in this matter: “It must not be be- 
leved that the obligations of our state, whether domestic duties, the 
dispositions of Providence, or social obligations and amenities, can of 
themselves be prejudicial to recollection. Recollection can and must be 
observed in the midst of all things. And after a person has, with some 
effort, trained himself to preserve it, it becomes so natural to him that 
he maintains this recollection without being aware of the effort, and 
this to such a degree that he hardly ever departs from it.” 


As these authors point out, recollected silence will not be practiced 
without some difficulty in the beginning. For there is our speech to 
watch, the cobwebs of our memory to be dusted, the output of our 
imagination to control, the desires of our will to discipline, and our 
minds to teach to be God-conscious. That is quite a task. Much of 
it will consist in orientating ourselves, in shaping our surroundings and 
the milieu in which we live to foster, and not oppose, a habit of silence. 
The spirit of silence will entail our being selective—and rejective—in the 





*Cf. The Mystical Evolution, 1, 299. 
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types of recreation and entertainment we choose. In these fields, too, we 
must be watchful and prudent, for it is here that the devil finds rich 
soil for sowing the wild cockle of dissipation in the golden wheat of 
recollection. Since our recreation is generally something that we freely 
choose and enter into wholeheartedly, its high or low caliber can serve 
as a gauge of the quality and degree of our recollection. 

But in all this we must be prudent and discerning. The virtue of 
recreation—for the right use of wholesome amusement is a virtue—can 
and should enter into the working out of our salvation. We are all 
children of God, and like all children, there will be times in our lives 
to pray and to play. Sacred Scripture says of Divine Wisdom: “I was 
with Him forming all things: and was delighted every day, playing be- 
fore Him at all times; playing in the world. And my delights were to 
be with the children of men.”* Recreation has its God-appointed part 
in our growth in holiness, and when we periodically put aside the more 
serious things in the business of salvation to indulge in needed and 
wholesome recreation, we do not interrupt the flow of virtuous and 
meritorious actions; we continue it refreshed. For one virtue is never 
destructive of another. Religious, as well as others, sometimes have the 
mistaken notion that if they thoroughly enjoyed their period of recre- 
ation, innocent though it be, something must have been wrong about tt. 
They forget that the purpose of recreation is to relax, to free oneself 


of tension, to renew one’s spirits in being uplifted by wholesome mirth. 


If they accomplish this by humorous conversation or innocent jesting, 
they have practiced virtue and have done much to contribute to their 
own growth in holiness and that of others. It is said of St. Theresa of 
Avila that so merry was she during times of recreation that if for some 
reason she did not hasten to make her appearance at recreation, the 
nuns would go and bring her to it, for the saints are God’s jesters. In 
recreation, as in everything else, we must remember that the Lord is in 
the very midst of it, for: 


Christ plays in ten thousand places, 


Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not His, 
To the Father through the features of men’s faces. § 


* Prov. 8:30-31. 
*From a sonnet by Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J. 
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Spiritual growth is a work of wisdom, indeed of Infinite Wisdom. 
We can learn from and about that Wisdom only in silence. To share 
more and more in Wisdom we must become like Solomon the wise, “a 
most silent man.” St. John of the Cross, one of the most authoritative 
masters of the spiritual life, sums up the need and fruitfulness of silence 
in his penetrating and beautiful way: “That which we most need in or- 
der to make progress is to be silent before this great God, with the de- 
sire and with the tongue, for the language He best hears is the silent 
language of love.”® 

B. M. Barsam, O.P. 
Nativity Rectory 
Campti, Louisiana 


*Cf. Spiritual Sentences and Maxims, “Points of Love,” n. 53. 





The Apostolate: Our Duty 


“Thy kingdom come.” 


VERY day as we repeat these words in the Our Father we express 
to God our desire to see His kingdom extended more and more on 
earth. But it does not suffice to wish for the time when His sovereignty 
will be universally recognized; we must work to further that kingdom 
by gaining souls for Him. The true Christian does not limit himself to 
saving his own soul; he also helps to draw his fellow men close to God 
when they live apart from Him, and he strives by his own example to 
win to more fervent ways those who have slipped into lukewarmness 
and mediocrity. 

Who does not know the story of the first crime committed on earth? 
In a moment of jealous anger Cain rushed at his brother Abel and 
killed him. To lead Cain to an admission of his crime, God asked him, 
“Where is thy brother Abel?” Cain replied, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” ? 

How often these words have been repeated! Men seem to think that 
they have no responsibility concerning the souls of their fellow men. 
They are in error. Members of a single family with God as its Father, 
redeemed by the blood of Christ and destined to a common happiness, 
we cannot be unconcerned with the salvation of our fellow men. Char- 
ity imposes on us the duty of helping them to attain their supernatural 
destiny, the possession and vision of God. This was the thought of St. 
Theresa of the Child Jesus when she wrote to her sister, Celine, “There 
is only one purpose to this life: to love God and save souls for Him 
that He may be loved.” 

Our Lord did not shrink from any sacrifice that would give glory to 
His Father and win souls. So intense was His desire to save men that 
He even wept when they refused to believe in Him. Is there a more 


*Gen. 4:9. 
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touching scene than the one of Christ on Mount Olivet, six days before 
His death, as He gazed down upon an ungrateful Jerusalem, a Jeru- 
salem which had refused to receive Him and would shortly demand 
that Pilate crucify Him? 

A God who weeps! But is God not eternal joy? Yes, without doubt; 
but He loved men so much that He could not hide His sorrow when 
He saw them scorn His teaching and continue their way to perdition. 
The tears He shed are the most eloquent exhortation to the pity we 
should have for our fellow men who have not the good fortune to 
believe. 

The duty of the apostolate is incumbent on us all but particularly 
on those whom God has chosen to govern the Church, especially His 
Vicar on earth. There is no authority comparable to that of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff nor any responsibility so heavy. The whole Church is 
his care: He must give instruction in whatever concerns the faith, work 
for moral reform, and indicate to the world the way to heaven. 

The bishop, as head of a diocese, has a more limited field of action, 
but his responsibility is also great. His task is to teach and lead the flock 
in his charge, to warn them against false doctrines and all that is con- 
trary to Christian morality. 

Parish priests will have to render an account for the souls entrusted 
to their charity. Their ministry to be well discharged requires zeal, 
prudence, dedication. These priests could not satisfy all demands were 
they not aided by well-informed and virtuous laymen. Pius XI in a 
letter to Cardinal Segura, after noting the revival of paganism and the 
dearth of clergy, conclusively stated the obligation of all to be apos- 
tles: “It is absolutely necessary that the Catholic laity do not lead a 
passive life but that, in unity with the ecclesiastical hierarchy and sub- 
ject to its orders, they take part in the apostolate and offer it their 
services.” 

No work is more urgent or more wonderful than the apostolate. We 
are moved by the sight of physical misery; we are sorry for the un- 
fortunate who hunger; we pity the victims of a catastrophe. In the light 
of faith, however, such sufferings and privations are much less than the 
misfortune of a soul living in error or sin. Such a soul is a thousand 
times more to be pitied than the most neglected of the poor for, if it 
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leaves this world without being reconciled with God, how sad will be 
its fate! How indifferently the majority of Christians live among per- 
sons who give no thought to salvation! This indifference must wound 
the heart of Him who said: “Love one another as I have loved you.” 


The early Christians observed better than we do the law of charity 
upon which the apostolate is founded. Scarcely had they received 
Christ’s message than they were carrying it to others, they would have 
everyone know about the Savior and Redeemer of the world. The 
apostles put to good use the zeal and devotion of their converts for ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God. St. Paul mentions in his epistles those 
who worked with him. Among them were men and women from every 
walk of life who strove to outdo one another in courage and self- 
sacrifice. 

Only through this collaboration of the faithful could the gospel have 
spread so rapidly and penetrated into every environment even to the 
imperial court. By their words and the example of their lives, the early 
Christians awakened in many the desire to know the new religion es- 
tablished by Christ. What astonished the pagans especially was the 
charity of the Christians, “See,” they said, “how they love one another; 
they have but one heart and one soul.” Not content with only senti- 
ments of brotherly love, the first converts encouraged one another to 
follow Christ fearlessly and ungrudgingly. St. Paul exhorted them to 
mutual help that they might become ever more worthy of their holy 
vocation, “Comfort one another and edify one another; as you also 
do... . Ever follow that which is good toward each other and toward 
all men.” * He strove also to develop the spirit of the apostolate in them, 
“Let the word of Christ dwell in you abundantly: in all wisdom, teach- 
ing and admonishing one another.” * 

That time was indeed blessed when the faithful, burning with zeal 
for the conversion of the pagans and their own sanctification, could 


say with St. Paul, “The charity of Christ presseth us.” * 


Our admiration would be even greater could we know all that the 
Christians of the first and following centuries undertook and suffered 
to obtain glory for God and the salvation of souls. In that countless 


*] Thess. 5:11-15. Col. 3:16. “TI Cor. 5:14. 
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apostolic army at the side of the priests and bishops were simple lay- 
men, humble virgins, holy religious who worked with untiring zeal for 
the conversion of sinners and the furtherance of God’s kingdom. Their 
deeds, mostly of prayer and penance, were seldom known although 
sometimes it pleased God to reveal them to the world. 

Who has brought more sinners back to God than St. Catherine of 
Siena, called “Mystical Huntress of Souls” by some writers? Accord- 
ing to Blessed Raymond of Capua, her confessor and a witness of her 
life, three priests were sometimes required to absolve the sinners who 
thronged to confession after seeing and hearing the saint. It is said that 
St. Theresa of Avila converted as many pagans as St. Francis Xavier, 
the indefatigable missioner to the Far East. How many are there among 
the blessed in heaven who owe their salvation to St. Margaret Mary, 
St. Theresa of Lisieux, and to those other saints whom no one mentions, 

Aside from these great souls whose heroic charity the Church has 
officially proclaimed, there are many others who also dedicated their 
time and efforts to the works of the apostolate. In our own day, since 
the organization of the Catholic Action movement, countless young 
men and women, in fact, persons of varying age, have responded to the 
anxious plea of the bishops and priests: “Help us accomplish our apos- 
tolic mission. There are so many souls whom we can no longer reach! 
To acquaint them with Christ and draw them to Him we have need of 
your cooperation; do not refuse us. If your occupation or illness pre- 
vents you from active participation with us, offer to God your working 
hours, your suffering, your fervent prayers and Holy Communions for 
the salvation of your fellow men. The conversion of souls is God’s 
special province: by prayer and sacrifice, more than by action, one 
obtains the grace which enlightens, guides, and converts.” 

Though our Lord devoted only three years to preaching, they were 
extremely busy ones. Nothing could check or diminish His zeal, neither 
fatigue nor calumny, neither hatred nor even threats of death. He went 
from village to village teaching wherever He met souls disposed to 
listen; He desired so much to save them! So as to be understood by all 
He spoke simply, using the familiar things of daily life for examples 
and comparison. He transported His listeners to heavenly heights; then 
again He dwelt kindly on the misery and suffering of His brethren on 
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earth. The crowds could not hide their admiration; never had they 
heard anyone speak as He did. 


After preaching to the multitudes, Jesus began to prepare His apos- 
tles for their future mission. With tireless patience He initiated them 
to the mysteries of the kingdom He had come to establish and to the 
practice of the Christian virtues. The Twelve were a spiritual family 
with Him as its head. How deeply He desired to imbue them with His 
affection and to enkindle in them the fire of divine love! 


Like Christ we must be apostles in the intimate family circle. Al- 
though we have general obligations toward all other men, we have 
certain special obligations toward those who are united to us by the 
ties of blood or of friendship. It is almost unbelievable that Christian 
parents limit themselves to providing the material necessities for their 
children. We have in us something more important than the body: it 
is the soul, which God created intelligent and immortal. The father 
and mother have the duty of shaping the minds and hearts of their 
children, teaching them to love and serve God, obtaining solid religious 
instruction for them and, by the example of their own lives, showing 
the pattern to be followed. 


Of all education, religious instruction is most necessary. And why 
not? We were destined for God; heaven is our real home. But how can 
we reach it if we do not know the way? To place all emphasis on the 
present life and to settle ourselves as though we would not have to take 
leave of it, is a great misfortune. We would be heading for a rude 
awakening, and the day when that word of Scripture will be repeated, 
“Erravimus, we were mistaken.” On the other hand, if we honor God 
and place our confidence in Him, we shall not be disappointed; the re- 
ligion that procures our eternal bliss contributes to our happiness even 
here and now. Cares are lightened by the hope of another life from 
which all misfortune will be excluded and in which all good will be 


enjoyed. 


Nor are the obligations of children toward their parents to be ig- 
nored. The daughter should spread happiness in the family and by her 
sweetness and amiability diffuse that charm which makes family life 
agreeable. Absorbed with troublesome problems, parents cannot always 
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be smiling and, like each of us, they have their own faults and defects 
of character which give rise to arguments, clashes and discord. Taking 
no part in these, the daughter can play a gracious role; often to make 
things right, she need only be doubly watchful so as to say an affec- 
tionate word at the opportune time. 

She has an even graver responsibility if her parents are religiously 
indifferent. Without letting it be too apparent, she must exercise all her 
zeal to lead them back to God, remembering that example is more ef- 
fective than words. Perhaps she will have a long wait before her de- 
sires are realized; far from being discouraged, she should continue to 
pray and have confidence in God. 

And what should be said of the mutual obligations of the married 
couple? Obviously they who are united forever and destined to live 
some day with God must help each other gain heaven. The husband 
should exercise his authority to further the moral and religious perfec- 
tion of the wife given him by God. Instead of being an occasion of sin 
to her, he will warn her of those dangers to which she might be un- 
wittingly exposed; he will also help her become accustomed to a serious 


interior life. If she is pious, he will not hinder her from following her 
attraction for the things of God; he will not find fault if she devotes 
leisure time to parish activities. Actually he will be the first to benefit 


from her charitable works because affection is never extinguished in a 
heart which draws its very inspiration for love from God. 

The wife should watch over her husband’s spiritual welfare. If, as 
sometimes happens, he does not fulfill his religious duties, she will try 
to inspire him by the example of a blameless and truly Christian life. 
She should be careful not to say anything that could be taken as a re- 
proach. Her affection, devotion, and goodness are her means of in- 
fluencing his soul and little by little turning it toward God. When his 
conduct leaves much to be desired, let her be on guard against giving 
way to anger or discouragement. May she rather imitate St. Monica 
whose son, Augustine, praised her with these comments: “When she 
reached the age for marriage, and was bestowed upon a husband, she 
served him as her lord. She used all her effort to win him to You, 
preaching You to him by her character, by which You made her beau- 
tiful to her husband, respected and loved by him and admirable in his 
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sight. For she bore his acts of unfaithfulness quietly, and never had 
any jealous scene with her husband about them. She awaited Your 
mercy upon him, that he might grow chaste through faith in You.”* 


Pagans at that time regarded their wives as servants and treated them 
harshly. With generosity of heart Monica accepted the difficulties of 
her position. Our Savior recompensed her by causing Patricius, her 
husband, to experience a change of heart and embrace the Christian 
faith. 

Heads of families have duties to those in their service. Not content 
with being fair and kind to their employees, they should make it con- 
venient for workers to fulfill their religious duties and, if need be, 
should exhort them to do so. Employers must do their best to dispel 
prejudices against the Church and her ministers, to answer objections 
and recall to the minds of their employees those truths which they may 
have long ago forgotten. The head of a family must not permit God to 
be offended in his house. Not to prevent evil when one can do so, is-to 
be party to it; this complicity assumes greater gravity when it affects 
those dependent upon us. 

We must extend our apostolate to those around us, to friends and 
business associates or fellow workers. Perhaps we may know someone 
devout and upright who, because of his work, has gradually drifted 
from church attendance, or some very ill old man who does not think 
of asking for a priest. Again, we may have a neighbor recently 
widowed whose failing courage has her on the brink of despair, or an 
old schoolmate newly married who is unhappy. But need we multiply 
examples? The misery and suffering of our fellow men must not leave 
us indifferent. One needs but a little heart to find the comforting and 
consoling word; we should speak of God to those whose hope has run 
out. We must lend a hand to those in trouble and try to alleviate what- 
ever sorrow We Can. 


The importance of the apostolate within the family must not distract 
us from the duties we also have to the section of society to which we 
belong. Specialized groups of the Catholic Action movement have been 
organized to transform the social strata, and the Church relies on its 


® Confessions, IX, 9; PL, 52, 772. 
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most faithful children to imbue their own spheres of activity with the 
Christian spirit. 

Our environment can be helpful or dangerous according to whether 
it is Christian or pagan, decent or depraved. There are occasions when 
we are inspired to higher things by the example given us; there are 
others more numerous when souls are exposed to pernicious influences. 
Then they breathe a sort of poisoned air, the odor of death. In the 
latter surroundings especially, militant Catholic Actionists must exer- 
cise their apostolate, bringing the message of Christ to those unaware 
of it. 


We Catholics are inclined to believe that our enemies act in bad 
faith. Without doubt some persons close their eyes to the light, perhaps 
from pride, perhaps to avoid having to change their mode of life; but 
most of those who remain outside the Church do so because they do 
not know her. Their good faith seems to have been tricked by the vile 
calumnies they heard uttered against her. It is encumbent on us to en- 
lighten them, to dispel their prejudices, to refute their objections. 


Of the various circumstances wherein the apostolate must function 
actively first place is claimed by the clinics, hospitals, and sanatoria for 
the ill. The sick are deserving of greater interest by reason of the heavi- 
er cross they bear. If no one comes to their help, they are exposed to 
discouragement, rebellion against divine Providence, despair. More than 


anyone else they need a sympathetic friend to give comfort and restore 
hope. 


To prepare a soul to die well is a marvelous task. There can hardly 
be a greater act of charity or one more pleasing to God. Certainly God 
alone saves souls; but He wishes to make use of us to dispose souls to 
receive His grace. 


The apostolate in the sanatoria is often carried on by the sick them- 
selves. Then it becomes a most touching and deeply Christian means of 
mutual help. Forgetting their own sufferings; the sick think only of 
easing the pain of others; they murmur words of hope and consolation 
into other ears. When the moment for leaving this world is near, with 
a gesture they point to heaven where God receives in His arms those 
who loved Him on earth. 
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After our family and social circle, our country rightfully has the next 
greatest claim to our love. It is natural that a man should be attached 
to the land of his fathers, that he should serve it devotedly and be will- 
ing to sacrifice his life to defend it. Our Lord Himself had a special 
affection for His native land; He wept over Jerusalem because of the 
terrible punishment it would undergo for refusing to receive Him. 
What did He not do for the Jewish people during the three years of 
His ministry? To them and them alone He preached the gospel; He 
even said that He was sent only to the lost sheep of Israel. Certainly 
He wishes that all be saved and He died for all men, but His field of 
action did not extend beyond the ancient kingdom of Israel. The Jew- 
ish people, despite their defection, were still God’s chosen people, aud 
our Lord never ceased to love them. 

Charity imposes on us also special obligations to our country. Its 
good fortune and misfortunes are ours, we rejoice in seeing it pros- 
perous, honored, faithful to God. Were it oppressed or humbled, we 
would suffer as from a personal injury. When it deviates from right 
principles we must do penance, pray and offer our mortifications to 
God to obtain His pardon and mercy for our country. We must con- 
sider it a duty to work for its moral and religious advancement. 


St. Catherine of Siena, who lived in troubled times, worked in many 
ways for peace between the Italian republics. She could not bear to see 
fellow countrymen killing one another. She was publicly active in her 
efforts to re-establish peace, but she first prayed and imposed severe 
penances on herself. While warring against the invader, Joan of Arc 
fought energetically against the vices of those under her command. She 
led the crowds into the churches to adore God, to thank Him and to 
implore His help. Obviously she wished to set France free; but she de- 
sired even more that France become more Christian. 


One day when the Israelites were under siege they dispatched a mes- 
senger to the head of their nation to beg for help. Troubled by the mis- 
fortune threatening them, Judas Machabeus said to Simon, “Choose 
thee men and go and deliver thy brethren in Galilee.” ® 


Almost everywhere are souls whom the devil is besieging or who 


*I Mach. 5:17. 
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have already fallen into his power. Shall we not take pity on them? 
Shall we do nothing to snatch them from the domination of their cruel 
enemy? St. Paul asked: “And through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ hath died?” * 

The concept of all humanity as one family transcends patriotism. All 
the peoples of the earth are our brethren, and our Lord commanded 
that we love them and do good to them even though some may be our 
enemies. By His example He emphasized this precept. There was no 
one whom He did not love. He begged God’s forgiveness for His ex- 
ecutioners, and it was to redeem all men that He offered the sacrifice 
of His life on Calvary. Since the shortness of His life prevented His 
preaching the gospel throughout the world, before leaving His apos- 
tles He said to them, and through them to the Church for all time; 
“Going therefore, teach ye all nations. . . . Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” ® 

We know with what zeal the apostles and their successors fulfilled 
their mission. They preached everywhere, and the Holy Spirit con- 
firmed their words by miracles. St. Paul wrote to the Romans that he 
felt indebted “‘to the Greeks and to the barbarians, to the wise and to 
the unwise.”’® Since that time the Church has never ceased to work for 
the spiritual conquest of the world, sending missioners to its farthest 
limits. , 

We also must cooperate by our prayers, alms, and sacrifices in evan- 
gelizing unbelievers. No matter how foreign they seem to us because of 
race, culture, or degree of civilization, they are our brethren, our less 
fortunate brethren. If their wretchedness does not affect us, where is 
our charity? St. Theresa of the Child Jesus had a quite different idea 
of her obligation toward the pagans. Just before her death she begged 
her sisters to omit the wreath on her coffin and to use the money thus 
saved to ransom little Negro slaves for Christ. 


Tue Apostotate By Worp Anp EXAMPLE 


To lead souls to believe in God’s law and to keep it, we must begin 
by instructing them. Widespread religious ignorance, even among the 


*I Cor. 8:11. 5 Matt. 28:19 f. *Rom. 1:14. 
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educated, makes this task more necessary today than ever. Some Cath- 
olics may consider it vital to be acquainted with the latest popular 
novel even though they do not know the most elementary truths of our 
faith. What then of those outside the Church? At least their ignorance 
of our Lord is to some degree excusable. 


Sometimes we see children pause before a crucifix and gaze at it with 
curiosity. Who is that man nailed by His hands and feet to a wooden 
cross? What did He do to deserve such a terrible punishment? They 
wonder and they would like to know. And many grown-ups are 
scarcely less ignorant. 


It is our responsibility to enlighten those souls that God sends our 
way; ours is the opportunity to prepare them to receive sanctifying 
grace. We hasten to direct a traveler who has lost his way. Will we, 
then, do nothing to guide those friends who wander in error or sin? 
Certainly the exercise of the apostolate requires tact and prudence, but 
especially good will and zeal. These latter qualities are perhaps most 
lacking. 

We must speak gently and kindly to those whom we would lead to 
God, showing our regard for them and avoiding all that might em- 
barrass them. Long speeches are not recommended. Far from bringing 
persons closer to God, such might on the contrary alienate them. Oc- 
casional discreet words can offer comfort, encouragement, and under- 
standing. We should listen with sympathetic attention to the objections 
presented and in our replies we must try not to appear brilliant but to 
be convincing. At times a few words, inspired by charity, suffice to 
bring light to a well-intentioned soul in search of truth. 


Negligence can be blamed for most of the failures to perform re- 
ligious duties. Remorse strikes occasionally, but bad habits have taken 
hold. Persons who have thus slipped away would probably return to the 
Church if they were gently prodded. There are words so persuasive as 
hardly to be resisted. How many come back to God because someone 
said just the right thing to them! How many grieving broken hearts 
are comforted and consoled by some gesture of warm-hearted sym- 
pathy! Wavering virtue is strengthened by friendly encouragement. 
Indifferent and skeptical souls may be brought back, transformed, be- 
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cause someone knew how to touch their hearts and dispel their doubts. 
The effect of the right word is not always immediate, for God’s hour 
may not yet have come, but the groundwork is laid by awakening in 
one a desire for something which he has not yet the courage to practice. 


The sick need encouragement more than others. To do them any 
good, we must first understand them, be compassionate of their suffer- 
ing, and gain their confidence. Then we can mention the blessed names 
of Jesus and Mary, suggesting they be invoked with hope and confi- 
dence. If the persons are bitter and rebellious, we should be doubly 
cautious. To appease and console them we can show them our Lord on 
the crucifix, evidence that He loved us even to dying for us. Those 
who are themselves ill are often very effective apostolic workers. They 
know, better than those who are healthy, what to say and what to re- 
frain from saying, and their words carry greater weight if their own 
patience is a source of edification to their fellow sufferers. 


It is not rare for others to seek enlightenment and encouragement 
from sick persons. There are sickrooms that seem like chapels; one is 
drawn there by the piety and charity of the patient. Despite great physi- 


cal pain St. Lydwina found strength to console and encourage those 
who approached her. People came from afar to speak with Adolf Retté, 
the converted anarchist, who in a short time rose to heights of perfec- 
tion and offered his terrible sufferings as reparation for his own sins 
and those of others. And even in our own day, looking for edification, 
we turn‘to the sick whose patience and resignation to God’s will are 
an inspiration to all. 


In contrast to those souls who are sanctified through suffering, there 
are others even more numerous whom illness irritates instead of draw- 
ing them to God. How can we influence such persons to overcome 
their resistance, guiding them to Him who said: “Come to me, all you 
that labor and are burdened.”'’ Great prudence is required; an un- 
timely zeal may have unfortunate results. If there are circumstances 
which require us to speak, there are others when wisdom dictates 
silence. Generally nothing is gained by provoking discussions during 
which each defends his viewpoint. Emotions are aroused; words are ex- 


Matt. 11:28. 
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changed which offend truth as well as charity. Instead of bringing them 
together, arguments often widen the breach between the disputants. 
When such debates are public, they do greater service to error than to 
truth. They provide an opportunity for the enemies of religion to assert 
their false doctrines, and the mind of man is so constructed that it is 
often more impressed by the objection than by the response. 


Madame Leseur, who lived in the midst of unbelievers, declared that 
religious controversies almost never brought good results. She wrote 
in her Journal: “The greater my experience, the more I am convinced 
of the absolute futility of religious discussions with non-believers. . . . 
Intellectual battles do little to mark the path to God.” Elsewhere she 
gives this wise advice which ruled her conduct with those who were 
not of the faith: “Treat with sovereign respect anything pertaining to 
one’s conscience; never knowingly offend a sincere conviction, and yet 
maintain firmly and without compromise whatever we regard as truth 


or duty.” 


Enemies of our faith do not always have such scruples. Lacking an 
argument, they readily accuse the Church of crimes she has not com- 
mitted and take a malicious delight in recalling scandal given by priests. 
Faced with such accusations, Catholics are sometimes disconcerted; the 
answer, however, is very simple. No matter how eminent their posi- 
tion, the ministers of Christ are only men and, like all men, they are 
liable to fail. There have been scandals in the past; there will be others 
in the future. But were they ten times more frequent, the Church re- 
mains no less the infallible guardian of the truths of salvation; she has 
never erred in matters of faith because the Holy Spirit is with her, and 
to her were confided the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Before His 
ascension Christ delegated to the Church His authority over all souls. 


The faults of men do not dispense us from our obligations to the 
Church and her divine Founder. The Church is one with Christ, of 
whom she is the extension and complement; he who knows the Church 
to be the true Church and willfully remains outside it keeps himself 
apart from Christ, who is the only way to heaven. 


Elisabeth Leseur, who possessed to a high degree the love for souls, 
acquaints us in her Spiritual Retreat with a resolution she made: “To 
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receive all who will come to me; never to refuse them; to win them 
gently by speaking in language they can understand, provided the ap- 
proach is always faithful to eternal truths; to seek always in a soul, be- 
neath its apparent decadence, some good point, some feeble spark that 
the Holy Spirit can enflame. Never to become tired or discouraged; to 
work for souls without seeking to know the fruit of my labor; to leave 
to God the work of conversion or sanctification that He alone can ac- 
complish, and to consider myself a humble instrument in the hands of 
Providence.” 


Words, to be efficacious, must be accompanied by example. Who 
does not know the power of example? If so many children and young 
people forget the promises they made to God, is it not because of the 
bad example of their parents or companions? The influence of good 
example is hardly less; therefore our Lord began by “doing” before 
teaching us by word. We are astonished that He wished to be born in 
destitution, to grow up in poverty, to engage to lowly work. But was 
not this perfect example needed to make us understand the value of 
humility, of detachment from earthly goods, and to inspire in us love 
for work made holy by our intention? 


The example of a saintly life, completely filled with love of Christ, 
is a prerequisite of apostolic success; or rather such a life is itself an 
apostolate because it inclines toward goodness those who are its edified 
witnesses. Thence St. Paul’s admonition to the Christians of Rome: 
“Providing good things, not only in the sight of God but also in the 
sight of all men.”*! A saint does incomparably more good than luke- 
warm Christians though they may be more talented or better instruct- 
ed. Being with such a person we can understand all that is beautiful 
and great in a life consecrated to the service of God and the salvation 
of fellow men. We experience the need to reform ourselves and to 
make better use of the time and ability given us by God. While words 
enlighten, virtuous example touches and stirs a soul to its depths. How 
great good could be done by Christians if they were what they ought 
to be! And what harm they cause to the souls of their brethren when 
their conduct, instead of edifying, astonishes and scandalizes! Madame 


1 Rom. 12:17. 
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Leseur is quoted as having said: “If Christians were better, there would 
not be so many others who are wicked.” 


To exonerate ourselves we sometimes say: “What I do is my own 
affair and I harm no one else by acting as I desire.” This is erroneous; 
we are answerable one for another, and our actions have repercussions 
in the souls of those about us. Therefore charity requires that we be not 
an occasion of scandal to others, but a source of edification; and this 
duty is even more binding when the eyes of unbelievers are upon us. 
They judge us harshly; we hear them say: “Catholics are no better than 
the others; what good does it do to pray, receive Communion, assist at 
Mass?” 


Many deem it unnecessary to pay attention to these severe and often 
unjust judgments; but that would show a poor understanding of Chris- 
tian charity which recommends that we avoid what can be misunder- 
stood. The spiritual good of souls outweighs every other consideration; 
St. Paul wrote to the Roman Christians: “Put not a stumbling-block or 
a scandal in your brother’s way.” 


To avoid giving scandal is not enough; we must be examples of a 
truly Christian life. By this means we shall inspire a love for our reli- 
gion and shall draw nearer to God those who do not believe or who 
live as though they were without any faith. The radiance of a holy life 
is the best of sermons, and for apostolic purposes it has the advantage 
of being understandable to all. On the day of judgment we shall admire 
all the good wrought by humble Christians who have spoken seldom 
and done little; but, seeing them, others felt their union with God so 
that unwittingly those Christians exerted a beneficial influence. 


As for those holy souls who unite action to contemplation, who can 
guess the number of conversions that God works through them? St. 
Catherine of Siena is the most extraordinary example; let us listen to 
Blessed Raymond of Capua, the best authority on her life: “I would 
have to write several volumes, and lengthy volumes, if I wished to re- 
count all the marvels that the Lord accomplished through the medium 
of this venerable virgin, His spouse, for the conversion of the wicked, 


"ibid... 14:13. 
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the improvement and progress of the good. . .. Who could count the 
criminals whom she snatched from the gates of hell, the hardened whom 
she inspired to examine their consciences, the worldly whom she led 
to disdain of the world . . . the miserable whom she rescued from the 
depths of their sins and sustained by suffering and praying for them as 
she figuratively carried them on her own shoulders along the path of 
truth until she brought them to the boundary of eternal life... . 


“Sometimes I myself saw a thousand persons and more, men and 
women, come hurriedly as though at the call of an invisible trumpet 
and arrive from the hills or other regions of the duchy of Siena to see 
and hear the saint. Not only her words but her presence alone sufficed 
to inspire their repentance. They wept and bewailed their sins and 
crowded around the confessors. And this did not happen merely once 
or twice, but very often.” 


One deed in particular, that we read about in a letter from St. Cath- 
erine of Siena to Blessed Raymond, will help us better to understand 
her power over souls. A young man, Nicolas Tuldo, had been con- 
demned to death for having spoken ill of the city magistrates. Indig- 
nant and despondent at the severity of the punishment, Nicolas 
obstinately refused the help of the priest. Informed of this obduracy, 
the saint hastened to him and by her soothing words, imbued with love 
of Christ, she calmed him, gave him peace of soul, and induced him to 
accept his death generously. 

On the morning of his execution day the young man assisted piously 
at Mass and received Holy Communion. He walked courageously 
toward the place of beheading where Catherine awaited him. He smiled 
upon seeing her and asked her to trace the sign of the cross over him; 
then he himself put his neck on the block and until the final moment 
kept repeating: Jesus! Catherine! The crowd marveled; they believed 
they had been present at the death of a martyr. 


It was the radiation of Catherine’s holiness that, by divine grace, 
worked these miraculous conversions. Once more the words of St. Paul 
are made to live: “I can do all things in Him who strengthened me”. * 

The indifferent and unbelieving sometimes sense the presence of God 


* Phil. 4:13. 
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in His saints and have been seen to bow down before them to receive 
their blessing. When St. John Bosco went to Paris in 1883 his wide- 
spread reputation for sanctity preceded him. Immense crowds, free- 
thinkers among them, flocked eagerly to see and hear him. The Saint’s 
personality was in no way magnetic; yet his success was triumphal be- 
cause God spoke through him. His sojourn in Paris was the event of 
the season. God alone knows the extent of the good He effected by 
means of His humble servant. As we see the influence that sanctity con- 
tinues to exercise on souls, we understand better why the Church in- 
vites us to beseech God: “Lord, give us saints.” 

Great saints are rare; but each Christian must edify those among 
whom he lives so as to incline them to the good. This is even more 
necessary in situations where people spend much time together as in 
factories and hospitals. Those who have not the faith or who do not 
fulfill their Christian duties think none the less of the problem of their 
destiny. They try to form a conviction; they search and question; but 
especially they watch those whose religious sentiments are known. 
Their standards for those latter are high and they tolerate no weakness. 

In a sanatorium a patient who was an apostle at heart did much good. 
Educated, a good speaker, she went from one group to another uttering 
words of sympathy and encouragement, inspiring others by her cheery 
goodness. One day in the middle of the dining hall, where a hundred 
fifty pairs of eyes could see her, for no apparent reason she burst into 
tears. As they looked on astonished, she explained: “It is nothing; I had 
an attack of the blues.” All the results of her apostolic work collapsed 
with those tears; no one sought her out any more because she was like 
the rest of them. This excusable weakness was enough to destroy the 
influence of her piety and devotion. The other patients could cry; but 
they demanded more of her because they had looked up to her as a 
model to imitate. “What use is her religion,” said one aloud, “if she, 
like us, is prey to her moods.” 

This remark certainly does not indicate either much intelligence or 
charity, but it shows that we must know how to hide our own suffer- 
ing in order to relieve that of others. In sanatoria where the patients 
are together night and day, nothing escapes notice. Those who dedicate 
themselves to the mission of helping others to bear their crosses must 
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be watchful not to lose their own smile. They will suffer in silence like 
the severely wounded soldier who stuffed a handkerchief in his mouth 
so that he would not cry out and disturb the others. But especially they 
will work to develop their interior life; the more the heart is filled with 
love of Christ, the more we feel impelled to work for the salvation of 
others. We cannot love God without loving our neighbor, and Father 
de Foucauld, who lived among the infidels, wrote these beautiful words: 
“It is not possible for me to practice brotherly love without consecrat- 
ing my life to do everything I can for these brothers of Jesus who lack 
everything because they lack Jesus.” 

Following the example of Father de Foucauld, whose chief apostolic 
work was his own holy life, we can be an effective influence on our 
fellow men by the practice of the great Christian virtues, particularly 
by charity and self-sacrifice. 

It is, therefore, a necessity for the apostle to work first for his own 
sanctification. Pius XI in 1929 stressed this to the Patriotic League of 
French women: “Sanctify yourselves so as to sanctify others; do good 
to yourselves so as to do good to others; enrich your own minds and 
souls so as to enrich others; such is the law from which the apostle, 
whoever he be, cannot escape. No one can give that which he does not 
possess.” ; 
A. S. Perret, O.P. 
Holy Name of Jesus Priory 
Lyons, France 


This article has been translated from the French by 
Mary Elizabeth Morrell, of Winnetka, Illinois. 











Blessed Therese Couderc, Eucharistic Adorer 


s)) 


6¢ J ORD, to whom shall we go?”! Every age hears echoes of St. 

Peter’s inspired reply when Jesus, after promising the Holy 
Eucharist, His flesh for the life of the world, wistfully probes the diff- 
dence of His followers: “Will you also go away?” “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” * 


Allegiance to the Blessed Sacrament in the face of diffidence and 
even aversion for God’s unfolding plan echo all through the life of 
Blessed Thérése Couderc. Often dizzied on the threshold of difficult 
undertakings in His name, she flew unerringly to Him for peace, heal- 
ing, and grace. Her characteristic attitude is on her knees, shoulders 
slightly bent, leaning a little forward, in the absorbed adoration of self- 
surrender before the Blessed Sacrament. So we shall find her in the 
tribune of the Cenacle of Lyons, on the hill of Fourviére, in her old 
age. So we find her now at La Louvesc in her youth. 


This is one of the most striking glimpses we have of her in the state 
of sustained withdrawal into God. It is the year 1828 and she kneels in 
the tiny oratory of the freshly-built and still intact three-story field- 
stone convent on the summit of La Louvesc, in the Ardéche, Southern 
France. For about a year she has been superior of the fervent, inex- 
perienced group of religious women who teach catechism and conduct 
this hospice for pilgrims called St. Regis House. She is only twenty- 
three, but her stalwart young shoulders have an aged, almost a time- 
less droop as she asks her Eucharistic Lord in wordless eloquence: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go?” and then tells Him: “My God, not this 
chalice, but if I must drink it, Thy will be done.” 


* John 6:69, * [bid. 
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The chalice just presented to her in no uncertain terms was never- 
theless a confusing one. During supper, the little religious community 
had witnessed a sudden apparition of their energetic director, Father 
John Stephen Terme, who informed them that four of their number 
were immediately to “make a retreat.” Having made this first retreat 
actuated by a mystified obedience, they were then instructed by him 
to “give retreats.” “ 


To give retreats?” they queried, faltering amid 
ways and means. To give retreats, he explained, was simply to show 
other women how to meditate on the eternal truths so as to adjust 
their lives according to God’s plan of happiness. They might use the 
mansucript which he had copied during his memorable first retreat 
with the Jesuits at Vals. Yes, henceforth, they, these first Religious of 
the Cenacle, were to give retreats to all women pilgrims staying at St. 


Regis House. And when Blessed Thérése demurred, spokesman for her 


| own inexperience and that of these young religious, her daughters, all 
_ appalled at the very idea of showing other women how to meditate: 


“Go and do it, daughter of God,” she heard. “Go and do it.” 

So Blessed Thérese Couderc yielded silently to Father Terme’s pro- 
found conviction that “the retreat” was now to be the special vocation 
of the little congregation whose mother she was. She listened respect- 
fully to his penetrating inspirations on the subject of private ‘retreats, 
thoughts which he was also expressing at this time to Pauline Jaricot, 
foundress of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in Lyons: 
“For women it can be done only by women. Let no one tell me that 
persons capable of giving retreats to each soul according to its needs 
cannot be found. God already wills it to be done. How many will be 
found among the countless young people whom He inspires at the 
present moment with a taste for this devotion? . . . I think it enters 
greatly into God’s plan that you should recommend this matter to Him 
in the hearts of Jesus and Mary.” 

Such thoughts he would develop in his rules for the first Religious 


_ of the Cenacle: “How many mothers of families there are whose duties 


and cares create for them a need for retreat? Again, how many un- 
married persons in the world . . . need to come into solitude to renew 
their spirit of fervor so as to kindle . . . the sacred fire of love which is 
almost extinguished in the world. We believe we might hope from the 
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infinite bounty of the Sacred Heart that retreat houses would give 
glory to God, procure the salvation of souls, and in a measure replace 
the ancient religious orders which no longer exist; also that people liv- 
ing in the world would find in these houses, as it were, a substitute for 
religious life.” 


Blessed Thérése Couderc listened attentively to the inspired elo- 
quence of Father Terme as to the voice of God, but she was full of 
heavy foreboding. At his departure she ran to the Blessed Sacrament 
and fell to her knees. 


“Lord to whom shall we go?” There is no room in her prayer now 
for splendid sunrise sweeping up the mists to the knolls of La Louvesc 
blossoming with bounteous gold against the clear sky. Awareness of 
divine beauty and bounteous goodness written in letters of gold on all 
nature was not for this stage of her Eucharistic prayer. But rather a 
repeated: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” Only a prolonged 
mute appeal to God’s love and mercy that had established the perma- 
nence of this Sacrament. 


Into her anguished prayer that day in 1828 were gathered all who 
would be called upon to undertake apostolic enterprises beyond their 
powers and sacrifice themselves for God’s glory. Through her humble 
prayer of utter dependence she was able to arise and go forth from our 
Lord’s sacramental presence, still shuddering inwardly but strengthened 
too, calm, ready for the work at hand, the work of retreats for women, 
which was to prove so worthwhile at Le Louvesc and was then to go 
down the mountain to Lyons (1842), Paris (1850), Rome (1879), and 
around the world. 


How may we analyze the support which Blessed Thérése found in 
her Eucharistic prayer during the time of crisis? One profound realiza- 
tion shared with many devotees of the Blessed Sacrament including 
Father Terme whose frequent conferences to the Religious of the Cen- 
acle reflect the limpid doctrines of Father Louis Lallemant, S.J., was 
her keen recognition of the necessity of purity of heart for divine union. 


“I cling to nothing of all that is to be found here below,” she wrote 
at this time, wisely refraining from delight in the prestige and author- 
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ity now hers as superior and foundress. “My heart is attached to none 
of the things that surround us.” 

Indeed, when very young she had discovered and faithfully kept 
an exclusive friendship for Jesus in His Sacrament of Love. It began 
in the farmhouse of Sabli¢res where she was born in 1805 to Claude 
and Anne Couderc, and baptized Marie-Victoire, their fourth child, and 
oldest girl to live. In the winter evenings around the hearth, her father’s 
tales of the French Revolution held her, how in those days of terror 
he had kept watch while priests said Mass secretly in the attic or lay 
hid in near-by caves. Her older brother John was fascinated too. He 
later became a priest. Already they played that he was a priest and 
with her apron for vestment he gravely said “Mass.” After their first 
communion day (Pentecost, 1815), her absorbing love of the Mass 
took a practical turn. This time she was influenced by her beloved 
mother’s example. Summer and winter Anne Couderc walked the four- 
mile mule track from Sabli¢res to Le Mas every Monday and Friday to 
assist at Mass in the village church. Her daughter did the same on 
Thursdays in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. Fasting, on foot and 
alone, she would return home around noon. During those still hours of 
Eucharistic thanksgiving, she experienced a strong attraction to prayer 
and to the religious life. This yearning was finally satisfied in 1826 when 
at the age of twenty-one she left home to join a new group of teaching 
sisters being organized in the diocese of Viviers by the zealous home 
missioner, Father John Stephen Terme. 

Finding her possessed of a rare prudence and discernment, Father 
Terme had named her superior of his expanding community whose 
mother house was the house for pilgrims at La Louvesc. Already 
Mother Thérése, as she was called from now on, had, besides the valiant 
qualities of natives of that mountain region where life has a sturdy 
realistic character, a remarkable graciousness and humility that endeared 


_ her to her daughters. Mature and poised in youth, she understood her 
own value and that of the souls entrusted to her guidance. “One reli- 


gious leading a truly supernatural life,” she told Father Terme, “could 
protect an entire region.” The conviction that the Holy Eucharist is 
the principal source for the replenishment of this supernatural life, she 
shared with Father Terme who, immediately after the installation of 
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these sisters at La Louvesc, decided to have the Blessed Sacrament in 
the house. 

This had been an intimate personal joy for Blessed Thérése who, dur- 
ing these intensely active days of building, founding, organizing not 
only a house but a new society in the Church, had begun the habit 
which she continued all her life, of spending many hours daily before 
the tabernacle. 

One day she witnessed a vigorous demonstration of Father Terme’s 
simple direct faith in our Lord’s Real Presence. It was a critical mo- 
ment when the money was all gone and creditors were besieging him. 
“Lord, if I am in distress, it is for Thee,” he prayed aloud. “Thou well 
knowest it.” Then he pounded on the door of the tabernacle. “Wilt 
Thou leave me in it long?” Pause. “Oh no, I have a sweet confidence 
that Thou wilt hear my prayer.” The next day a contribution of 2,000 
francs to the building fund for the chapel was the happy sequel to 
Father Terme’s forthright prayer of trust. 

Father Terme’s spiritual direction of Blessed Thérése, from the vari- 
ous parishes in the Vivarais where he was preaching missions between 
1829 and 1834, continued to be firm, luminous, and, despite his avowed 
reputation for sternness, tenderly solicitous. She wrote to him freely 
of her interior trials, her profound and painful sense of her own un- 
worthiness, sinfulness, and misery. Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
was his panacea for all her discouragement. And he counseled her to 
receive Holy Communion daily, despite the formal strictures of that 
epoch which stressed respect, preparedness, and awe as the ideal dis- 
positions. Love, sincerity, and need were his criteria. “Communicate 
often,” he wrote her, understanding both her desire and her sensitive- 
ness. And again: “Receive Holy Communion every time you are able 
to assist at Holy Mass, notwithstanding the most awful temptations.” 
About the same time, he was citing sorrowfully the accounts of pub- 
lic desecration of the Holy Eucharist by sophisticates and actresses of 
Paris. How precious by contrast would be her pure and loving tears! 
Then he lured her gently and wisely out of the abyss of her own very 
real miseries into the wider deeper vista of compassion with our suffer- 
ing Savior for the sins of the world. This note of reparation was to be 
the perpetual theme of her Eucharistic prayer during her later years. 
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“It is expedient to you that I go.”* 


At the Last Supper, Jesus alluded gently to His approaching death 
and burial, suggesting the mystery of spiritual enrichment contained 
in separation and bereavement. 

When the news of Father Terme’s sudden death while preaching a 
mission, December 12, 1834, reached Blessed Thérése Coudere and her 
religious community at La Louvesc, she realized overwhelmingly how 
forsaken they all were. She was now twenty-nine years old. In the 
four-year period immediately following, events intensified her inner 
sense of void and burden. The death of a beloved novice, Elisa Gallet, 
a lost lawsuit, her mother’s death and her own prolonged illness, 
seared, emptied, harassed and yet refined, beautified, and strengthened 
her soul. 

The exterior aspect of her spirit of prayer was readily discernible. 
Her recollection was such that she seemed always in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament. It is true that while she smiled, tears were some- 
times visible in her eyes, the mysterious, deep-set eyes whose color no 
one can name. But her supernatural calm was felt wherever she went. 
It was in the atmosphere of silence and peace that suffused the retreat 
house of La Louvesc. 

Blessed Thérése Couderc’s manifold achievements for her congrega- 
tion during this four-year period witness to her intense life of prayer. 
They likewise verify her title of foundress. Consistently faithful to 
duty, notably in the exact but enlightened fulfillment of the stipulations 
of Father Terme’s will, she submerged her own vast grief in maternal 
devotedness to her “orphaned” little society. “Being still in its cradle, it 
needs a father to mold and guide it.” In this need she appeals to the 
Jesuit provincial Father Renault, who meditatively accepts her “child 
in the straw.” She multiplies letters, trips, visits, to obtain ecclesiastical 
sanction and recognition for this little society. She sublimates her long- 
ing for solitude and seclusion, which she describes disparagingly as shy- 
ness and timidity. Under the desired spiritual direction of the Jesuit 





* John 16:7. 
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Fathers, she motivates the friendly separation of the Religious of the 
Cenacle from the teaching sisterhood also founded by Father Terme. 
She inaugurates the auspicious building of the chapel and the develop- 
ment of a workable rule based on that of St. Ignatius. And she achieves 
all this with an aching heart. “It is expedient to you that I go: for if I 
go not, the Paraclete will not come to you. ... I have yet many things 
to say to you: but you cannot bear them now.” * 


The spiritual enrichment to which Blessed Thérése fell heir in this 
time of loss was her own personal discovery of our Blessed Mother. 
“Love her much,” had been Father Terme’s parting counsel. On August 
15, 1837, the year in which she made her perpetual vows, Blessed 
Thérése Coudere consecrated her person and her daughters, the Reli- 
gious of the Cenacle, to Our Lady, in the chapel of Notre Dame d’Ay. 


One hundred years later, the date of this consecration was com- 
memorated as a day of deep significance in the history of the retreat 
religious, officially designated in 1847 by the title: Society of Our Lady 
of the Retreat in the Cenacle. 

Here we are especially interested in this consecration to Mary for its 
significance in Blessed Thérése’s spiritual life. It is a record first of all 
of the tender generous thoughts of her heart. In its wording we see her 
turning to Mary like a child in great need of losing herself in the arms 
of her mother. After praying earnestly for those making retreats in her 
house, after giving the retreat house to Mary for her own, Blessed 
Thérése adds: “If you wish me to keep the title of superior, let it be 
only to represent you, for I give up into your hands today the charge 
of superior. Whenever I shall have to perform any act of authority, I 
shall ask your permission, since I shall have no rights of my own, as I 
shall have given you all.” 


Her consecration is detailed and repays study. It shows Blessed 
Thérése maintaining her sublime spiritual ideals when beset by a mul- 
titude of material cares. In it she earnestly confides to Our Lady her 
desires for perfection, pleads that her motives may always be super- 
natural ones, and asks that through Mary she may obtain the spirit of 
Jesus. 


* [bid. 
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It is a tradition in the Society of Our Lady of the Cenacle that many 
secrets were revealed in prayer to Blessed Thérése at this time. In the 
light of future happenings it may well be that she now understood, 
perhaps in the manner of Our Lady’s comprehension of the Passion in 
her consent at the Annunciation, that she and her Society—they were as 
one in her heart now—would soon have many trials to endure. She now 
appeared to understand also that her own spiritual advancement and 
theirs would lie in her progressive self-annihilation. 


Her filial gesture, then, in leaving the burden of superiority in Our 
Lady’s hands, in doing all henceforth through Mary, in losing herself 
and in dying to self by this means, and that to please God, is most ap- 
pealing. It was a safe and sure means of stepping modestly into the deep 
mists of oblivion that lay ahead. It also has a further implication. Blessed 
Thérése’s humble identification with our Blessed Mother, whose humil- 
ity was so akin to the spirit of Her divine Son, was a gracious way of 
anticipating the rule of St. Ignatius which she, discredited, would soon 
savor. “Those who are walking in the way of the spirit and truly fol- 
lowing Jesus Christ our Lord would even wish . . . to be accounted and 
treated as fools (without, however, giving any occasion for it) through 
their desire to resemble in some way their Creator and Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

In 1838 at the age of thirty-three, Blessed Thérése Coudere was 
formally deposed by eccesiastical authority from her office of superior 
by reason of a misconstrued financial deficit in connection with the 
building of the chapel. Readily she entered a twenty-year period of 
contradiction and misunderstanding, and the keenest suffering of mind 
and heart. Therein she silently spent what was called “the best years” 
of her life. 


A modern daughter® of Blessed Thérese Coudere has with loving 
care chartered the course the foundress took into the abiding state of 
humility, calling it all “the divine orientation.” Humiliation accepted, 
humiliation lived, humiliation loved and sought, are some of her labels 
for successive phases of Blessed Thérése’s spiritual progress to God. 


Besides seeing her part as foundress usurped and obscured as her 


® Mother Jeanne Dehin, R.C., L’Esprit de la Ven. M. Thérése C., esp. p. 79. 
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early companions were dismissed, she witnessed the very life of her be- 
loved Society threatened by a sporadic cycle of flagrant mismanage- 
ment. Then the ceasing of dissension made way for solid growth, 
peace, and expansion. By providential intervention, as in the purchase 
of the historic site on the hill of Fourviére, Lyons, in 1842, she oc- 
casionally became the actual instrument of this material development. 
Her habitual state, however, was that of one belittled and overlooked. 
She was merely a prayerful, faithful, uncomplaining laborer in the 
shadow of Our Lady of the Cenacle. Thus was the preparation of 
Blessed Thérése achieved. Our Blessed Mother was secretly molding 
her during all these years. Their starkness, therefore, takes on color and 
beauty. Mary was preparing her true child to “gather fruits of holiness 
and eternal life of which the Blessed Eucharist is the inexhaustible 
source.” ® 


Ill 


“This is My body which is given for you.”* The word “give” has 
special significance with reference to the Holy Eucharist. It expresses 
the solemn donation of sacerdotal offering. Our Lord uses it seventeen 
times in His priestly prayer.* It also expresses the ideal of surrender, 
victimhood. “This is My body which is given (1.e., delivered) for you.”® 


In 1854, in her fiftieth year, Blessed Therese Couderc received, like 
a divine approbation upon her long apprenticeship of self-renunciation, 
a full insight into the Eucharistic significance of the word “give.” Upon 
it, in its double aspect, she understood that hereafter she was to nourish 
and develop her life of prayer. She was to live both sacramentally and 
sacrificially as Eucharistic adorer. Thus she would glorify God as an 
ambassadress for the Church. 


It was not until 1902 that the cherished privilege of daily expasition 
of the Blessed Sacrament was bestowed upon the Society of Our Lady 
of the Retreat in the Cenacle. But, as Pope Leo XIII then noted in his 


* Address of Cardinal Parocchi at the dedication of the Cenacle chapel, Rome, 1884. 
* Luke 22:19. ® John chap. 17. *Luke 22:19. 
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brief to that effect, its members already “in humility of spirit, in fervor 


of prayer, and in the joy of divine love, have dedicated themselves with 
great zeal to the cult of the Holy Eucharist.” 


Blessed Thérése Couderc, their foundress, was undoubtedly fore- 
most of that number. By giving the whole capacity of her being to the 
proffered grace, she rejoiced in the Real Presence to the fullest extent. 
In 1864 in the Cenacle of Montpellier she was permitted to make her 
annual retreat during the Forty Hours Devotion preceding Lent, while 
the Blessed Sacrament was exposed. It was during those days of retreat 
that God granted singular graces to His faithful adorer. 


Those graces are revealed to us in her simple persuasive statement on 
the doctrine of self-surrender. Here she speaks as one who has the 
authority and even the command to do so. Her story summarized is 
this. One morning at meditation she had a vision of the thousands of 
Masses being offered up throughout the whole world and she wondered 
greatly why all souls as a result were not sanctified. A voice told her 
the reason: souls were lacking in generosity. The great and easy way 
of entering the way of perfection and sanctity, the voice explained, is 
to surrender oneself to “our good God.” Then she tells what she un- 
derstands by “‘self-surrender.” It is “to die to everything and to self, no 
longer concerned about myself except to keep it always turned toward 
God.” Emancipated thus from the binding effects of her own readily 
discerned shortcomings, she was irresistibly attracted, despite them and 
by them, to contemplation of the perfections of God. 


Her prayer, “Omnipotence of the Father, help my weakness and 
draw it out of the depths of its misery,” shows how magnetically her 
recognized lowliness now led her to the Blessed Trinity. It also marks 
the era in which those who lived with her were concertedly realizing 
her mysterious worth. Despite her frank flights from human apprecia- 
tions into her own nothingness, her fellow religious, especially the 
young, were asking to copy her prayers, seeking to talk with her about 
holiness, imitating the reverent attitude in her prolonged kneeling. 


For hours on Sundays she would kneel absorbed by the Real Presence. 
‘Ladore You because You are holy and holiness itself.” Now she could 
txclaim from the depths of her replenished spiritual poverty: “Yes, 
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God is good. And I say from experience that He is good to me.” All 
people and things shared in this goodness. “I saw the word ‘goodness 
written in letters of gold on all creatures, animate and inanimate, m- 
tional and irrational. For I understood that God communicated to them 
something of His infinite goodness in order that we might find it in 
everything and everywhere.” Her swift discernment of the good in 
others was the source of her exquisite reverence. This trait assuaged 
hurt souls and lifted discouraged ones, like strong sunshine on a field of 
drenched wheat. 

Even her self-abasement had taken on a lyric quality. “Our soul 
must be at our Savior’s feet, like humble simple flowers at the foot of 
a mountain. Then they will receive the dew from heaven.” 

Hers had become the vocabulary of the modern priest-poet: 


“And all things pour Your secret loveliness 
Being in some dim way divine— 

Implicit sacramentals, made to bless 

Whoever dips and drinks with reverence . . . 
But ah! let all these signs depart 

Like towers of summer rain or fleeting dreams. 
All the deep thunder of Your whirling core 

Is packed for me behind a cedarn door.” ?° 


So gold flowers on La Louvesc hills, fragrant lonely lane between 
her childhood home at Sablieres and the village church at Le Mas, and 
all the fresh beauty of nature in its sacramental aspect, were gathered 
into her absorbed awe before the Real Presence of nature’s Lord. To 
be loved by Infinite Love was very much. Her tears fell fast at Com- 
munion time. She yearned at the threshold of this celestial feast: “It 
must be said that it is a bread which does not satisfy. The more one 
eats it, the more one wishes to eat it. This poor soul is always hungry 
for its God, and until it is entirely united to Him, it will sigh after 
Him.” 

She wanted no breakfast, only to prolong her prayer. Alarmed, she 
consulted a Carthusian father about the love of God and its strange 


Father John Duffy, C.SS.R., “Then Angels Move around Me,” in Spirit, January, 
1951. 
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consequences in her. He assured her that this was good, because from 



































S| God, and so she was free to delight for a time in His tender loving 
7 might against her heart. She was free to kneel ecstatically pierced by 
| Jove’s holy fear before His “cedarn door.” 

: Swaddled in her God’s eternal might, she felt very young. “He 
ej | teats me always,” she wrote, “like a child who would not have the 
of strength to bear trials. Also the sweetness He makes me feel in His 

service makes me forget and bear all the trouble and bitterness of this 
he sad life that is never without suffering.” “This state is not without suf- 

a fering. For the nearer the soul draws to her God, the more she hungers 

to draw nearer.” “It would be a very great suffering not to feel myself 
attached toward Him and not to feel a great hunger for God and for 
all that tends to His service and glory.” 

Her chief prayer, apart from the daily ones for faith and perse- 
verance, was now for a greater union with God. Wistfully, she went to 
each saint she knew, begging the love of God from each one. She 
lingered before St. Ignatius, the Father of retreats, and her patroness, 
St. Theresa of Avila. She said that if it were possible she would envy 
the Blessed Virgin her privilege of “dying of love.” She prayed: “Lord 
Jesus, I unite myself to Thy perpetual, unceasing, universal sacrifice. 
... I desire to be the victim of Thy love. May I live by love, may I die 

een | of love, and may the last beat of my heart be an act of the most perfect 
and | love.” 

red | Intensified union with the divine Goodness in the Sacrament of Love 
To | now invited her to explore ever more eagerly her role of Eucharistic 
om- jadorer under the aspect of sacrifice. 

«“ 

I This aspect is the one chiefly presented to the Religious of the Cen- 
one Tacle today in their Constitution." In adoration, “which is the abundant 
S'Y | ource of the graces they need for themselves and others, their _Immac- 
fer ulate Mother, the Queen of the Cenacle, will be their support and 

model . . . and they will be as victims in the sight of the Divine Majesty, 
she wurrendered to His good pleasure for the triumph of truth, for the com- 
ng® | ing of the Holy Spirit, and for the greater glory of Jesus Christ Our 
vary, | Lord, according to the intentions of our Holy Father the Pope.” 








"Chap. 3. 
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As early as 1859, Blessed Thérése Coudere, living in the Cenacle of 
Lyons, on the hill of Fouviére, had meditated, following the confer- 
ence of a zealous Jesuit, Father Maréchal, on the implications of repar- 
ation and self-immolation in the interests of the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 


“I distinctly heard these words: ‘You will be a victim of holocaust.’ 
There was no revolt in me. I acquiesced entirely, but I was trembling, 
speechless. I asked what was signified by these words, ‘Victim of holo- 
caust.’”” Then she understood that heavenly fire utterly consumed the 
victim of holocaust, its ashes were scattered, and nothing was left to 


use, “for it was all for Him... all for Him.” 


Again in 1867 Blessed Thérése Couderc returned to live in the Cen- 
acle of Fourvicere, her beautiful spiritual resemblance to Our Lady of 
the Cenacle hidden in the frayed cloth of a body prematurely old. Her 
modest beaming eyes were those of one who has “seen the good God.” 
In her life as Eucharistic adorer, confirmed by forty years she was now 
reacting generously to the contemplation of all creation as sacramental: 
‘How all good things and all gifts descend from above.” “Love con- 
sists in mutual interchange.” “Love ought to be found in deeds rather 
than words.” “Take, O Lord, and receive . . . whatever I have and 
possess.” 1” 


The cenacle garden atop the hill of Fourviére is shady, peaceful, and 
remote. Paths lined with cherry trees lead out of the shadow of Our 
Lady’s basilica to a rose-clad precipice. Far below and away, even be- 
yond the graceful blending of Rhone and Saone, lies the picturesque 
city of Lyons. Underfoot sherds of colored marble, unearthed in let- 
tuce beds, are reminders of the old Roman forum and the first martyrs 
of Lyons. Today a cluster of tall apartment buildings, called “the Unit- 
ed States,” peoples the eastern horizon. Magnificent dawns and sunsets 


seen at the garden’s brink wrap this new-and-old city of Mary which 
Blessed Thérése loved in the beauty of God. In the garden it is easy to 
pray. 

She may have had something of all this in mind when she wrote in 
1868: “I saw His goodness everywhere and was inundated with con- 


“Contemplation for Obtaining Love,” Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
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solations.” Then her responsive love, willing to express itself in deeds, 
sought dimmer horizons. “One day, I said to the good God: ‘T will 
follow You without that.’ He took me at my word and took away 
everything. I soon saw that I had been heard and I knew what deso- 
lations are.” 


Still warm from the memory of her mystical experience of the di- 
vine goodness gained at Montpellier, her heart now pondered before 
the tabernacle in greater wisdom that living word of His that had rest- 
ed and grown within her since 1859: “You will be a victim of holo- 
caust.” 

“Like our Lord,” Father Maréchal had said, “the religious soul is at 
once priest and victim.” Now it seemed that the state of victim was an 
ideal to be embraced at once. It seemed to be the solution to an acute 
lack long felt in her thanksgivings after Communion, the impossible 
necessity of loving a God infinitely lovable. “The soul feels an extreme 
need of praising Him, thanking Him, and loving Him worthily, and it 
cannot. This impotence . . . reduces it to a kind of agony, because it 
sees that sin has put us in this sad condition.” 


“O sacrum convivium! O sacred banquet, . . . memorial of His pas- 


7? 


sion 

In 1874 our Lord anticipated her need for an intimate share in His 
passion. “I offered myself to our Lord to suffer all that He will ask. 
The remembrance of our Lord’s goodness to me is as if effaced from 
my spirit. .. . I feel a sensation of fear. . . . I abandon myself.” Before 
making her witness of His agony and giving her a share in it, He had 
asked her consent. Without hesitation, she surrendered herself. 


From this time on, Blessed Thérése Couderc spent much of her time 
of prayer on a little kneeling-bench in the tribune overlooking the altar 
of the Fourviére chapel. Her long hours before the tabernacle have 
now become hours of agony. Her spirit united with that of her suf- 
fering Savior is very heavy. She foresaw the political movement to sec- 
ularize France and the world. “The Church is in great suffering. Souls 
are being lost. Our Lord is forgotten, outraged.” Having become quite 
deaf, she did not suppress her sobbing. “My God, have pity on Thy 
people.” “My God and my all: the rest is nothing.” 
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“This is My body which is given for you.” Toward the end she ex- 
perienced continual bodily suffering. Her head, feet, hands, and side 
were so swollen that leaning to rest against anything caused her un- 
bearable pain. She begged prayers for patience. During her sleepless 
nights, the souls in purgatory appeared to her. Always she was im- 
pressed by their reverent manner of praying. She gave herself up re- 
peatedly to the divine will. “Yes, I adore it and will it, that divine will, 
for it is always just, always holy, and always worthy of our love.” 


Between onslaughts of overwhelming suffering that confined her to 
her room, she limped, cane in hand, to her kneeling-bench in the tribune 
above the altar. It was a final testimony of her true devotion to our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 


To others she had expressed, in Eucharistic language, her apprecia- 
tion of the privilege of pain. Suffering is “the bread that our Lord 
always gives to His best friends. It is one of the truths that we have 
trouble understanding because nature recoils from it. But we shall un- 
derstand it later and we shall see it, too. Until the good God raises the 
veil that hides its beauty from us, let us be content to believe in it and 
love it. The good God asks of us no more.” 


In 1884, less than a year before she died, she recounted almost blithely 
her gratitude for her own ceaseless physical suffering: “It is necessary 
only to thank the good God, since He manages me so well that I am 
rarely deprived of hearing Holy Mass.” She went to Mass for the last 
time on July 5, 1885, the feast of the Precious Blood. To the end, 
which came at a quarter past four, September 26, 1885, her lips mur- 
mured thanksgiving. She did not complain. She told her confessor that, 
“having asked to suffer much, she cannot be so inconsistent as not to 
bless God for having answered her prayer.” She died humbly, seeming- 
ly unaware of how much she was now respected and loved throughout 
the Society that openly claimed her as foundress. Marks of tender ven- 
eration at her bedside enhanced with a quiet tone of triumph and ful- 
fillment her last act of giving: “My God, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 

Today in a niche at the Gospel side of the altar in the Cenacle of 
Lyons, opposite the tribune where Blessed Thérése Couderc had knelt, 
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is a life-size statue of Our Lady of Victory. The posture of her divine 
Child is unusual: facing His Mother. He rests tall and erect in her arms, 
blessing her with His gesture and glance and seeming, though turned 
away from all the rest of the world, to bless us in her. Mary in turn 
mirrors the praises of all creation in her adoring gaze. The two figures 
might be symbolic of the universal character of Eucharistic prayer. 
They suggest the power for good exerted there by Mary’s humble 
counterpart, Blessed Thérése Couderc, Foundress of the Society of Our 
Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle, in her role as Eucharistic adorer. 

MorHer WInIFRED Corrican, R.C. 
Convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle 
Toronto, Ontario 











St. Lydwina of Schiedam 


MONG the saints those souis are rare whose sole vocation in life 

is suffering; it seems the will of God that they should remain 
hidden in death even as they were in life; only in heaven shall we know 
their glory. St. Lydwina, of Schiedam in Holland (1380-1433), is an 
exception to this rule. Of the fifty-three years of her life she passed 
nearly forty on her bed, immovable, a prey of the most terrifying 
diseases, without relief by day or night except in the times of her 
ecstasies. The very fact that she remained alive all those years, afflicted 
with burning fever, gangrene, worms, dropsy, black death, almost 
blind, one arm nearly detached from her shoulder, her face cleft from 
the forehead to the nose, seems a miracle; but this extraordinary ac- 
cumulation of maladies is so well attested that there is no room for 


doubt. 


How did it all happen? We are told that Lydwina was an exception- 
ally pretty and thoroughly healthy young girl who, though coming 
from a poor family, was sought in marriage by more than one very 
acceptable suitor. But she had already vowed her virginity to God, 
and in order to keep faithful to Him she prayed that both her health 
and beauty might be taken away if they were obstacles to the fulfill- 
ment of her vow. God heard her prayer in a way far surpassing any- 
thing she could have imagined. In the winter of 1395 she fell ill; but of 
this illness nothing is known except that it left her very weak. Her 
young friends thought it might help her to recover her strength if she 
went skating with them on the ice that covered the canals of Schiedam. 
She followed their advice; but hardly had she made her first steps 
when one of the girls, coming up behind her, crashed into her. Lydwina 
fell and broke one of her ribs. On that day began the long, unbroken 
martyrdom of her life. 
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This fall had consequences quite out of proportion with the cause. 
An abscess formed near the broken rib and caused her such excruciat- 
ing pain that one night, in despair, she flung herself out of bed into the 
arms of her father. The violent movement caused the abscess to break, 
but from within, so that the pus had to be ejected by vomiting. Her 
sufferings, far from becoming less, increased continually; for the wound 
soon became gangrenous and alive with worms; a ferverish thirst tor- 
mented her day and night, to which were added raging toothaches and 
headaches. Though her parents spared no efforts to procure her the best 
doctors, the contemporary state of medical knowledge could bring her 
no relief; moreover, as soon as one disease seemed to get better an- 
other appeared. One of the doctors attending her, Andrew of Delft, 
declared her case beyond any natural explanation; in his opinion her 
sufferings were of supernatural origin and he told her parents to thank 
God for having such a daughter. 

Even to this day medical men interested in her case have failed to 
find a natural explanation. Knowing to what an extraordinary extent 
hysteria mimics various kinds of illnesses, one might perhaps be tempted 
to attribute her state to this nervous ailment; and we would not alto- 
gether exclude neurotic elements, especially as some of the phenomena 
to be related later seem to point to catalepsy. But nervous disorders can 
be no more than accompanying factors, especially as we meet with no 
sudden cures in her case. The basic diseases, the festering wounds, the 
gangrene, and her immobility remain the same, and it seems improbable 
that these should be nothing but manifestations of a neurosis. The best 
proof, however, that her sufferings were due to a special dispensation 
of divine Providence seems to us the effect they had on her spiritual 
developments. There are cases of stigmatics and other sufferers which 
attract a great deal of attention, but which show the surprising feature 
that the afflicted person remains the same throughout her life: neither 
stigmatization, nor illnesses, nor trances and visions have any purifying 
effect; the faults that were observed in the beginning are still manifest 
after many years of alleged supernatural experience. The case of Lyd- 
wina is entirely different. 

When her illness began she was barely fifteen. It is true that she 
had asked our Lord explicitly to take away her beauty and health, if 
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they should stand in the way of her vocation to a life of perfect dedi- 
cation to Him; but she would not have been human if she had not 
broken down completely when God struck her as He did. Her young 
friends were at work or at play, leading the life that is normal to men 
and women, in joy and suffering, in gaiety and hardship. She alone was 
condemned to a living death. Her resources, those of a girl of her age, 
though of more than ordinary piety, were inadequate to meet such a 
fate. For she could see no sense in it; her vocation needed to be ex- 
plained to her from outside. 


Therefore God soon sent her a devout priest, John Pot, who taught 
her to meditate on the passion of our Lord and to unite her own suf- 
ferings to His. She listened obediently, but found it difficult to put his 
words into practice. For it is one thing to meditate on the Passion, 
kneeling devoutly before the tabernacle, in normal health and free 
from anxiety, and quite another to do so lying in bed, racked with pain 
which forces itself on one’s consciousness to the exclusion of any other 
thought. So it happened with Lydwina. More than once she told her 
confessor that she found it impossible to take her thoughts off herself 
and to concentrate them on our Lord. John Pot continued patiently to 
encourage her, and Lydwina persevered despite aridity and disgust. 
This, as St. John of the Cross knew so well, is the secret of progress in 
prayer: to persevere, to refuse letting oneself become discouraged if 
God seems to be far away and one’s own mind a jumble of irrelevant 
thoughts; but to start afresh each time one perceives that the thoughts 
have wandered. This is the holy importunity which our Lord Himself 
has told us to use in our intercourse with Him, and which is bound to 
receive what it asks at the appointed time. 


Lydwina’s persistence was richly rewarded. The passion of Jesus, 
which she was trying to make the object of her thoughts despite her 
difficulties, began to show its power. The suffering young woman came 
to experience in her inmost being the truth of His words: “My yoke is 
sweet and my burden light,” for gradually her bitterness was turned 
into sweetness, and what had been her distress became her only 
happiness. 


If we would rightly understand the joy the saints have found in suf- 
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fering, we must not conceive of them as creatures different from our- 
selves, who, owing to some queer mentality, are enabled to derive 
pleasure from those things that cause us pain. The reason why they 
find the yoke sweet and the burden light is precisely because it is 
Christ’s yoke and His burden. It is their will, intimately united to the 


_ will of God, that rejoices in being deemed worthy to suffer as Jesus 


suffered. It is their will that rejoices, not their sensibility, which has 
ceased to revolt from suffering only because the will has established its 
mastery over it. For what makes suffering so unbearable to most of us, 
and what made it intolerable to Lydwina in the first years of her ill- 
ness, is the revolt of the will. If we fret and keep asking why it is just 
that we should be treated so cruelly, if we have only the one desire to 
be rid of our suffering as soon as possible, then we are making it in- 
tolerable, indeed, and not only for ourselves but also for those who 
have to care for us. And, what is even more disastrous, we shall lose 
all the graces which God has attached to this suffering unless we bear 
it resignedly or even joyfully for His sake. But as soon as we accept 
suffering with our will, things are changed completely. We suffer, in- 
deed, and perhaps intensely; but we do so peacefully; our soul is calmed, 
united to our Lord, and so His grace can work fully, strengthening us, 
and through our peace and patience, flow out to others. There is no 
more powerful means of obtaining mercy both for ourselves and for 
others than suffering borne in union with Jesus. 

This is what happened to Lydwina. In proportion as she entered in- 
to the designs of God and into the depths of meaning hidden in the 
passion of our Lord, her suffering lost its bitterness and became a source 
of joy to her. For now Christ began to make His presence felt in her 
soul and helped her to carry her cross. Instead of her own sufferings, 
His sufferings now became her continual occupation; following the 
seven canonical hours, she divided the Passion into seven scenes which 
she contemplated correspondingly day and night. The more she fed her 
soul on these sorrowful mysteries, the more her desire for suffering in- 
creased. But the Lord, never outdone in generosity, refreshed her fre- 
quently by the grace of ecstatic prayer. 

Huysman’s life of the saint is full of the most extravagant descrip- 
tions of these visions and ecstasies. But we would prefer to make our 
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own these guarded remarks of Hubert Meuffels, C.M., in his biography 
of her in the series, Les Saints: “It is possible,” he writes, “that more 
than once Brugman and Thomas a Kempis (her early biographers) have 
spoken of supernatural ecstasies and visions where it is a case only of 
those exceptional states in which scientists have since recognized 
strange, but nevertheless natural, states. Following St. Thomas Aquinas, 
all theologians inform us that a simple alienation of the senses is not di- 
vine ecstasy, and that ecstasy itself can have human or diabolic counter- 
parts. But in the case of Lydwina, who was and remained a woman, 
even though as great a part as possible should be assigned to natural 
causes which might provoke in her extraordinary, but fundamentally 
natural, phenomena, one did observe in her the specific character by 
which St. Thomas recognizes divine ecstasy: a going out of the senses 
determined by a direct intervention of God, who elevates this soul to 
supernatural acts.” 


Some might maintain that many of her states, for example, when 
she claimed to have visited in spirit distant places or predicted the ar- 
rival of certain visitors, can be explained by the trances due to catalepsy, 
to which she was probably subject. But her continual growth in humil- 
ity, her love of suffering and penance, her charity and self-abnegation 
cannot be explained by neurosis. Since these virtues are supernatural, 
they must have a supernatural cause. Hence it seems to us that, while 
admitting the presence of neurotic phenomena, these, though striking, 
are secondary features of her life, which was fundamentally contempla- 
tive and mystical. 


A most illuminating incident is that of her miraculous Communion, 
which seems to have taken place about the year 1412. Like many great 
mystics, St. Lydwina had at one period of her life to suffer acutely 
not only from being misunderstood, but from the harshness of an un- 
worthy confessor. He was a Premonstratensian of the Abbey of Ma- 
rienweerd, a thoroughly selfish and materialistically-minded man. He 
disliked St. Lydwina intensely, the more so as her complete abstinence 
from food and the esteem she enjoyed in the town seemed to reflect 
adversely on his own sensuality. Therefore he decided to put her to 


* Summa theol. Wa Mae, q. 175. 
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the test. On the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity she asked him to bring 
her Holy Communion. He consented, heard her confession, and then 
pretended to give her Communion with an unconsecrated host. We 
remember how St. Catherine of Siena, in a similar situation, rebuked 
the priest in no uncertain terms and refused to consume the host. 
Lydwina, shy and sensitive, reacted in a different manner. When she 
found herself unable to swallow the host, she understood that it had 
not been consecrated and was constrained to eject it. The priest pre- 
tended to be greatly scandalized by this irreverence and rebuked her 
vehemently. But she answered gently: “Father, do you think I am 
without discernment and unable to distinguish the body of my Savior 
from unconsecrated bread? I can easily swallow the body of Jesus, but 
I cannot eat ordinary bread without bringing it up again at once.” After 
these words the priest, greatly mortified at seeing himself discovered, 
went back to the church without giving Lydwina the Blessed Sacra- 
ment which he had also brought with him. 

After this incident he left the saint without the sacraments and ap- 
parently also prevented others from giving her Holy Communion. Not 
much imagination is needed to grasp what a heavy cross this privation 
was to Lydwina, whose only joy in life came from the visits of her 
Lord which strengthened and consoled her in her sufferings. And not 
only that. To see her own parish priest, who to her living faith repre- 
sented our Lord Himself to his flock, depraved and without sense of 
his duties, caused her intolerable affliction. 

For three months Lydwina was left without the consolations of her 
religion. As her anguish grew day by day, she seemed to be forsaken 
by God as well as by men. At last, on the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, she was divinely comforted. At the hour of the first Masses her 
guardian angel appeared to her and announced that, to console her for 
the great pain caused her by her parish priest, she would soon see our 
Lord Himself in His crucified body. 

On the day before the vigil of St. Thomas, about eight or nine 
o'clock at night, her room was suddenly filled with a vivid light. In 
this light she saw a cross to which was attached a small child. When 
she began to speak to Him and to thank Him, she saw the vision mov- 
ing upward toward the ceiling as if it were to disappear. Then Lydwina, 
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inebriated with love, called out to Him: “Lord, if it is really You and 
You desire to leave me so soon, leave me, I pray, a sign to assure me of 
the reality of your visit and as a remembrance of it.” At once the child 
descended again, taking the form of a host slightly smaller than those 
which the priests use for saying Mass. This host, surrounded by a 
crown of luminous rays and bearing five bleeding wounds, hovered in 
the air above the foot of Lydwina’s bed. At this sight her heart began 
to beat so violently that her neighbor, who oftened rendered her the 
services of a nurse, was called to her, and with her several other per- 
sons entered the room, all of whom saw the miraculous host. At last 
the parish priest arrived, too, and saw the same, but asserted that it was 
a diabolic illusion. Only after several refusals did he finally consent to 
give her Communion with this host. 

This, however, was not the end of the incident. The next day he 
publicly exhorted the faithful from the pulpit to pray for Lydwina be- 
cause, feeble in mind, she was a prey to diabolic illusions. Thereupon 
he took the Blessed Sacrament and went to her house to bring her Com- 
munion. On his arrival he again asserted that she had had delusions of 
the devil the night before, which she gently denied. But the story of 
the miracle had already become known to the people of Schiedam, who, 
exasperated by his treatment of the woman they venerated as a saint, 
as well as by his selfishness and avarice, took up such a threatening at- 
titude that the civil authorities had to intervene, promising that the case 
would be investigated by the ecclesiastical superiors. When, a few days 
later, an ecclesiastical commission arrived, the frightened priest asked 
Lydwina to speak in his favor. It seems almost incredible that he should 
have ventured to make such a request of the woman he had insulted so 
cruelly, unless he too realized her sanctity, however unwillingly. When 
Lydwina made her deposition before the judges, she insisted on two 
points only: that the supernatural favors granted her should be kept 
secret, and that her deposition should in no way be used against the 
parish priest. The bishop acceded to her request; the priest was not de- 
posed, but henceforth brought her Holy Communion every fortnight. 
Moreover, the linen of the bed on which the miraculous host had lain 
was consecrated to the use of the altar. 

The story of this miracle is certainly remarkable and, it seems to us, 
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too well attested to admit of doubt. But perhaps the most significant 


| feature is not the miracle itself, but the behavior of St. Lydwina. Her 


defense against the mean accusations of the parish priest is calm and 
dignified and must surely have made a profound impression on the priest 
himself, otherwise he would hardly have dared to appeal to her inter- 
cession with the authorities on his behalf. It is situations such as this 
that allow the student of mysticism to distinguish between the false and 
the true. As we have seen before, it may well be that some of the 
phenomena recorded in Lydwina’s life are of natural origin, as is not 
surprising in one whose whole grown-up life was spent in severe physi- 
cal suffering. But, though there may be neurotic features present, they 
are in no way decisive. For scenes like the one just described present 
irrefutable evidence of a degree of supernatural charity and complete 
absence of self-regard that must be called heroic. 

Nor is this an isolated incident. There is a parallel scene in her life, 
this time not of spiritual, but of physical outrage. In October, 1425, 
Philip of Burgundy occupied Schiedam. While the citizens provided a 
sumptuous banquet for his soldiers, four of them asked the parish priest 
(not her former enemy, but his successor, John Engels) to conduct 
them to the famous invalid about whom they had heard so much. As 
soon as they entered her room, they began to insult her and beat her. 
They chased away Father Engels who was trying to shield her, and 
threw her young niece, Petronilla, who nursed her, into a corner with 
such brutality that she fainted and never recovered from her injurics. 
Then they uncovered Lydwina, whose stomach was swollen with 
dropsy, saying that she was with child by her confessor. Finally they 
beat her so violently that the skin of her stomach burst in several places 
and the blood flowing from the wounds, the scars of which were still 
visible after her death, drenched the bed. 

It is almost impossible to understand this unprovoked outburst of 
diabolic fury against a helpless invalid who had harmed no one, unless, 
indeed, it was the fury of the devil making use of depraved human in- 
struments. This scene brings to mind another one, from the life of St. 
Catherine of Siena, who met an invading mob of enraged citizens with 
such compelling dignity that they hastily withdrew in confusion. Grace 
always perfects nature, it does not destroy it. The woman with a dom- 
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inating character, though deeply humble, will continue to dominate 
men where the gentle soul is helpless before brute force and has to con- 
tent herself with the purely supernatural victory of suffering generous- 
ly endured. Once again St. Lydwina showed how thoroughly she had 
understood our Lord’s command to love our enemies; for she inter- 
ceded with the magistrates of her town, on behalf of the offenders, ask- 
ing the magistrates to leave revenge to the Lord. 


But if Lydwina was a shining example of Christian charity, ready to 
forgive the most outrageous insults as readly as she would give to oth- 
ers, the alms received for herself, there was one imperfection which it 
took her her whole life to overcome. This was her strong attachment 
to her family. Already the death of her mother had caused her intense 
pain. In 1423 her brother William, who had nursed her with great de- 
votion, died; his two children, Petronilla and Baldwin, continued his 
charity both toward her and to her old father, whom she loved dearly. 
A short time after the outrage of the soldiers, he died too; so that she 
was now left with only the two children to look after her. Then, in 
January, 1426, a month after her father, Petronilla, who had never re- 
covered from the injuries received when she tried to defend her aunt, 
was also taken from her. This last blow was too much for her tender, 
affectionate nature. Having assisted Petronilla with great courage in her 
last hours, after the girl’s death she succumbed completely and gave 
full reins to her overpowering grief. 


In order to understand fully what these successive deprivations 
meant to her, we have to realize how utterly dependent she was on 
those about her. Unable to move, to help herself in any way, the bonds 
between her and her family who Icoked after her with the deepest 
charity were necessarily even stronger than those between members of 
a happy family normally are. After all, apart from her spiritual life, her 
whole world consisted of her bare sickroom (scantily furnished and 
containing a bed which she had succeeded in making as uncomfortable 
as possible by lying on planks) and of those who attended her, the 
many visitors who came to see her, whether from devotion or from 
mere curiosity, were a burden rather than a consolation to her. When 
this loving and beloved family departed, one after the other, she was 
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left desolate in the most literal sense of the word. But from His saints 


God does not only demand much; He demands all. When Lydwina 
failed to bear her successive bereavements with that loving resignation 
He desired of her, He Himself taught her perfect detachment. For 
eight months, we are told, He left her in complete spiritual desolation. 
The frightening “night of the spirit,’ as St. John of the Cross later 
calls it, descended on her; no spiritual consolation, no ecstasies or other 
heavenly delights came to relieve her pain; for the Lord was preparing 
a saint for the final union with Himself. In addition to her severe physi- 
cal sufferings, there was complete spiritual dryness day and night, the 
harder to bear since she had been accustomed to the ecstatic life for 
many years. But these eight months served to eradicate from her soul 
that too tender feminine sensibility that prevented her from ascending 
the heights of perfect detachment necessary to transforming union with 
her Creator. 


After the trial, however, God gave her the great consolation of a 
truly holy and understanding confessor, John Wouters, who directed 
her during the last seven years of her life. After prudently trying her 
sanctity, he conceded her almost daily Communion (in those days an 
extraordinary favor) and assisted her spiritually in every way. In the 
course of the year 1428 she had frequently spoken of a heavy punish- 
ment that God would soon send upon Schiedam. In July of the same 
year her prophecy was fulfilled. During a supper given by one of the 
guilds of the town, fire broke out and spread with such rapidity that 
soon the whole center of Schiedam had become a heap of ashes. Lyd- 
wina, to whom no one gave a thought in the general panic, was alone 
in the house, and, being unable to move, was completely helpless. She 
could already feel the heat of the flames approaching when, all of a 
sudden, the wind turned, and her house, together with the rest of the 
town, was saved. 


This calamity brought one great blessing for Lydwina: since Petron- 
illa’s death she had to rely mainly on the services of her little nephew 
Baldwin for her nursing. But now one of her devoted friends, the 
widow Catherine Simons, who had lost her house and all her possessions 
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in the fire, was glad to avail herself of Lydwina’s offer to make her 
home with her. Lydwina needed this additional attendance very much; 
for from the plague in 1418 she had retained several inflamed swellings, 
to which was added another one about 1430, and which became so 
aggravated that large pieces of flesh putrefied and fell off her body. 
Those around her marveled at her patience and used to ask her, when 
she came out of one of her ecstasies, if she was soon to be relieved of 
her sufferings? But her answer was always: No, for the rosebush was 
not yet fully in bloom. For during her visits to heaven which she often 
made when in ecstasy in the company of her guardian angel, she saw 
a rosebush, which had at first been quite small but had steadily grown 
larger. It had many blossoms, some of them fully opened, others still 
in the bud; and she explained to her friends that she would die only 
when all the buds had opened. One morning, in January, 1433, after a 
long ecstasy, Lydwina told her friends that she had once more seen the 
rosebush, but now in full bloom except for one small bud. 


From this time she began to prepare herself for death. Her sufferings 
increased in violence, and were accompanied by another period of 
spiritual desolation. She had asked God that she might die alone; and 
He heard her prayer. After one long last ecstasy on Easter Tuesday, 
1433, she entered into her agony, and her nephew went to fetch the 
priest. When he arrived, he found her already dead. If her life had 
abounded in marvels, so did her death. We are told that she was found 
lying with her arms (one of which had been completely paralyzed for 
years) crossed on her breast, both her face and her body, which in her 
life had lost almost all human likeness and been a mass of wounds and 
distorted limbs, were restored to youthful, radiant beauty. 


It seems to us that in Lydwina of Schiedam God glorified the voca- 
tion of suffering, a vocation so utterly at variance with the aspirations 
of modern man who is always preoccupied with the avoidance of suf- 
fering at all costs. As our contemporaries are making a fetish of youth 
and beauty—we need do no more than cast a glance at the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers to convince ourselves of that—we Christians 
should turn to contemplate saints like Lydwina to counteract the 
poison of modern paganism that penetrates our whole society. This is 
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not to say that illness and ugliness are in themselves better than health 
and beauty; far from it. They are good things, but only in a relative 
sense. So, too, ugliness and illness are bad things, but also only in a 
relative sense. For the goodness or illness of material things depends 
on the spiritual realities underlying them. Health and beauty, if used in 
the service of sin, are supremely evil; otherwise our Lord would not 
have counseled us to pluck out our eye, this wonderfully useful and 
beautiful thing, if it causes us scandal. On the other hand, even sickness 
and ugliness, if used to expiate our own sins or those of our neighbor, 
are greatly to be esteemed; for as our Lord Himself was “wounded for 
our iniquities” and “bruised for our sins,” so His saints bear their in- 
firmities to fill up in their bodies what is lacking in the passion of 
Christ. From time to time God raises up saints to be living images, as it 
were, of the doctrine of vicarious suffering. Lydwina, tortured and dis- 
figured in life, healed and glorified in death, is such an image, given to 
teach us to see suffering and illness in their true proportion, within the 
whole of the divine drama of Redemption. 

Hirpa C. Graer 


Oxford, England 








Virtue in Play 


F peacetime lets mankind become dull in the discernment of virtue 
from vice, war wakes man up by manifesting the abyss between the 
strength of morality and the weakness of immorality; and the more 
terrible the war, the more striking the abyss, because the test of virtue 
is greater as the trials of war are the more demanding. The last World 
War brought this truth to the fore: while many persons were driven 
to states of insanity in the midst of bombings, there was also the mani- 
festation of what seemed to be a heroic degree of what we commonly 
call a sense of humor. 

Many persons, perceiving the comparatively small value of the things 
of this world, have learned to laugh at matters that were considered in 
a serious way before the war. By way of contrast, the mental condi- 
tion of many peoples has shown that their society has forgotten how 
to relax from seriousness. Indeed, if the post-war generation continues 
in its refusal to depart from its pessimistic attitude, we can well fear 
the continued disintegration of nations. 

However, the statement, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” is true not only in relation to social life, but even to the indi- 
vidual Christian life. To find the proper balance as exemplified in this 
Christian life, we need not go back to the days when St. Lawrence 
could joke about martyrdom, or when St. Theresa of Avila did not 
hesitate to use her sense of humor in telling God that it is little wonder 
He has so few friends, inasmuch as He let her donkey drop her into 
a muddy pool. The life of St. John Bosco, set as it was in the terrify- 
ing days of the Italian Revolution, reminds us that God’s grace urges 
us to see the funny aspect of life, no matter how hidden this aspect 
may be at some particular moment. 

When St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas studied the 
authentic works of Aristotle, they discovered therein a philosophy on 
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the virtue of play which suited the demands of an ever more scientific 
analysis of this virtue in the light of the Christian revelation. In gener- 
al, we may point out that these two doctors of the Church should be 
regarded as mutually complementary: St. Albert excels in scientific pre- 
cision on the role of the body in the virtue of recreation; the Angelic 
Doctor achieves the context of this virtue in the Christian synthesis. ' 


The two writers who, since St. Thomas, have contributed most to 
explain the Church’s teaching on the virtue of diversion are St. Ther- 
esa of Avila and St. John of the Cross. Their fundamental merit in this 
field lies in restoring the analogical view of recreation and applying 
this view to the many aspects we must examine in the virtue. Thus the 
word “recreation” itself is used in its univocal sense. “Spiritual union. . 
between the soul and God . . . consists not . . . in refreshment (recre- 
aciones) and in consolations and spiritual feelings.” * “He will find 
greater joy and recreation in the creatures through his detachment from 
them, for he cannot rejoice in them if he look upon them with attach- 
ment to them as to his own.” * “Reading good books was my whole 
recreation.” 4 


We find the word used also in an ascending analogical meaning, so 
as to extend even to the recreating power of grace (taken in its effects). 
“The first cause from which they often proceed is the pleasure which 
human nature takes in spiritual things. For when the spirit and the senses 
are pleased, every part of a man is moved by that pleasure (recreasién) 
to delight according to its proportion and character.” * “The soul, like 
one that has gone forth from this dungeon and imprisonment, and is 
brought into the recreation of spaciousness and liberty, feels and ex- 
periences great sweetness of peace and loving friendship with God, 


1 Namely in his Summa theologiae, la Mae, q. 168, a. 2-4. An example of St. Albert’s 
scientific precision can be seen in the following: “Si enim (mens) semper intendat, et 
ex studio vehementer animum applicat ad aliquid discendum vel faciendum, pro certo 
spiritus resolvitur, et resoluto spiritu propter motus animales membrorum, artus desti- 
tuuntur, et destitutis membris etiam ipsum studium virtutis annihilatur” (St. Albert, Jz 
IV Ethic., tract. Tl, cap. 4). 

2 St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, 2,7, 11. The translation of this pas- 
sage and other passages of St. John quoted in the course of this article is taken from 
the edition of E. Allison Peers, Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Bookshop, 1945. 


* Ibid., 3, 20, 2. 
*St. Theresa, Autobiography, 4, 7. 
5St. John, Dark Night of the Soul, 1, 4, 2. 
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together with ready abundance of spiritual communication.” ® “The 
creatures torment but the Spirit of God refreshes (recrea).” 7 “These 


virtues and gifts of God . . . refresh (recrean) by their spiritual sweet- 
ness (olor).” ® 


We are thereby reminded that, in comparison with the recreation 
afforded by the gifts, fruits, and beatitudes, the virtue of play itself has 
a rather small function in preparing man for heaven. Nevertheless it 
still has its place in the Christian set-up, indeed even in the vocation to 
the contemplative life. 


It has seemed to me appropriate to speak of certain temptations which, as 
I have observed, often attack beginners—I have had some of them myself— 
and to give counsels about matters which appear to me necessary. In the 
early stages, then, one should strive to feel happy and free. There are some 
people w he think that devotion will slip away from them if they relax a 
little. It is well to have misgivings about oneself which habitually involve 
offences against God. This is most necessary until one becomes quite perfect 
in virtue; and there are not many who are so perfect as to be able to relax 
when occasions present themselves which tempt their own peculiar disposi- 
tion. It is well that, all our lives long, we should recognize the worthlessness 
of our nature, if only for the sake of humility. Yet there are many circum- 
stances in which, as I have said, it is permissible for us to take some recrea- 
tion, in order that we may be the stronger when we return to prayer. ® 


Contrive alw ays, even if you do not care for it, to take part in your sisters’ 
necessary recreation and to do so for the whole of the allotted time, for all 
considerate treatment of them is a part of perfect love. !° 


There was an opportunity to tell Fray John of the Cross all about our 
way of life, so that he might have an exact knowledge of everything, both 
of the mortification we practise and of the sisterly ws ay in which we live and 
the recreation which we take in common. All this is characterized by such 
moderation that it serves to bring out the sisters’ faults and gives us a little 
relief from the severity of the Rule." 


* lbid., 2, 7, 4. 
* Ascent of Mount Carmel, 1, 7, 4. 
® Spiritual Canticle, 30, 11 (translation mine). 


*St. Theresa, op. cit., 13, 1. This translation and any following translation of the 
works of St. Theresa are taken from the edition of E. Allison Peers, New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1946. 


St. Theresa, Way of Perfection, 7, 7. 
"St. Theresa, Foundations, 13, 5. 
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And in the Constitution, '* St. Theresa points out that “The Lord 
will grant grace to some whereby they furnish recreation for others; 
when the sisters are rooted in this, all is time well spent.” 


Both St. Theresa and St. John speak of pastimes, although the latter 
mystic actually restricts the word to the pejorative sense of something 
which has no value. 


Holding not in abhorrence the vain trappings of the world, they adorn 
images (of saints) with the garments which from time to time vain persons 
invent in order to satisfy their own pleasures (pasatiempos) and vanities. ** 

I seek not now to give pleasure to my own desire, nor to that of others, 


nor do I occupy or busy myself i in other useless pastimes or in things of the 
world. 14 


And thus her (the Bride’s, the soul’s) meaning in this stanza, where she 
speaks to those of the world, is that, if they no longer see her in the places 
which she frequented formerly, following the pastimes which she was wont 
to follow in the world, they are to say and to believe that she has become 
lost to them and is withdrawn from them, and that she considers this so great 
a gain that she has herself desired thus to be lost in going after her Beloved 
and seeking Him, enkindled as she is with love for Him. '® 


The soul here understands by this common land the world, where world- 
ly folk pursue their pastimes and converse, and pasture the flocks of their 
desires. 16 


Both of them write about games. But whereas while St. Theresa uses 
the word univocally '* as well as by way of descending analogy (so as 
to include the pranks of the devil), ** St. John delights in applying the 
term by way of ascending analogy, so as to include even the sufferings 
of the soul under the action of grace—not as sufferings, but as bringing 
about the gradually more perfect refreshment of the soul. 


It is a marvellous thing: for, as love is never idle, but is continually in mo- 
tion, it is continually throwing out sparks, like a flame, in every direction; 
and, as the office (effect) of love is to wound, that it may enkindle with 


No. 27. 

*St. John, Ascent of Mount Carmel, 3, 35, 4. 

“St. John, Spiritual Canticle, 28, 7. 

* IDI. 29% 5. 

 Ibid., 29, 6. 

" Autobiography, 1, 6; 25, 21; Way of Perfection, 16, 1; Foundations, 16, 7. 
*® Autobiography, 30, 11; 38, 24. 
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love and cause delight, so, when it is as it were a living flame, within the 
soul, it is ever sending forth its arrow-wounds, like most tender sparks of 
delicate love, joyfully and happily exercising the arts and devices (juegos) 
of love. .. . Thus that which the Wise Man said in the Proverbs is now ful- 
filled in this soul, namely: I was delighted every day as I played before him 
alway, playing over the whole earth, and my delight is to be with the sons 
of men, namely, by giving myself to them. Wherefore these wounds, which 
‘are the playing of God, are the sparks of these tender touches of flame 
which touch the soul intermittently and proceed from the fire of love, which 
is not idle, but whose flames, says the stanza, strike and wound. '® 

For these movements or flickerings are the fires (juegos) and the joyful 
festivals which . . . the Holy Spirit brings to pass within the soul. *° 


As regards music, he expands on the tradition represented by St. 
Augustine ** and continued by St. Albert and Aquinas, *? the tradition 
in which music is taken as a representation of spiritual realities. St. John 
makes distinctions which presuppose a profound knowledge about the 
nature of music. He considers the recreative power of music (taken in 
its strict sense) in relation to the contemplative act. 


Whensoever a person hears music and other things . . . if his thought and 
the affection of his will are at once centered upon God and if that thought 
of God gives him more pleasure than the movement of sense which causes 
it... this is a sign that he is receiving benefit therefrom, and that this thing 
is a help to his spirit. °° 


To describe the state of the soul’s union with God, the Carmelite 
mystic analogizes from clear notions on the nature of music: 


In that aforesaid tranquillity and silence of the night, and in that knowl- 
edge of the Divine light, the soul is able to see a marvellous fitness and dis- 
position of Wisdom in the diversities of all its creatures and works, all and 
each of which are endowed with a certain response to God, whereby each 
after its manner testifies to that which God is in it, so that it seems to hear a 
harmony of sublimest music surpassing all the concerts and melodies of the 
world. The Bride calls this music silent because, as we have said, it is a tran- 
quil and quiet intelligence, without sound of voices; and in it are thus enjoy- 


*St. John, Living Flame, 1, 8. 
” [bid., 3, 10. 
* Especially in the latter’s dialogue, De musica. 


* Cf. their commentaries on psalm 32, and the Angelic Doctor’s commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. 5 (lect. 7). 


* Ascent of Mount Carmel, 3, 24, 5. 
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ed both the sweetness of the music and the quiet of the silence. And so she 

says that her Beloved is the silent music, because this harmony of spiritual 

music is known and experienced in Him. Not only so, but likewise He is 
The sounding Solitude. 

This is almost the same as silent music, for although that music is silent to 
the senses and the natural faculties, it is a most sounding solitude to the 
spiritual faculties; for when these are along and empty of all natural forms 
and apprehensions they can readily receive the spiritual sound most sonor- 
ously in the spirit of the excellence of God, in Himself and in His creatures 

. this is like music, for, as each one possesses the gifts of God in a different 
degree, even so does each one sing the praises of God in a different degree, 
yet all make one harmony of love, just as in music. ** 

Of this kind is the song which is sung by the soul in the transformation 
which it experiences in this life, the sweetness whereof is beyond all exag- 
geration. But as it is not as perfect as the new canticle of the life of glory, 
the soul, having some experience of it through this which it here knows, 
forms some conception, through the loftiness of this song, of the excellence 
of that which it will have in glory, which exceeds it beyond all comparsion. 
The Bride thinks upon it and says that what He will give her will be the 
song of the sweet philomel. *° 


The extended view which a cursory study of the Carmelite mystics 
has afforded us is further elaborated by an examination of the docu- 
ments of the present Supreme Pontiff. Pope Pius XII could well be 
termed the Pope who has spared no energies in regard to explaining the 
nature of Christian recreation. In contast to his excoriations of the mod- 
ern movie, ** he has taken steps to improve the general lot of modern 
diversion. He has encouraged the men of Catholic Action to strive for 
moral improvement in literature, the stage, the movies, and various 
works of art; ** he has furthered sound morality for the radio, ** the 
production of educational films, *° the reading of good literature, even 
by contrasting the solid beauty of Sacred Scripture with the evil in- 
fluence of certain romantic narrations. °° However, his greatest con- 
tribution in this regard has been his considerations on sport. *! 


* Spiritual Canticle, 13, 25 f. * Tbid., 39, 10. 

* Cf, “Talk to Pastors and Lenten Preachers,” March 13, 1943, in Atti e discorsi di 
Pio XII, V, 90. In future references to this collection, we shall designate it by the 
initials ADP. 

7 ADP, IV, 235. 28 ADP, X, 105 f. * Ibid., p. 228. 

* ADP, II, 294 f. 

" ADP, IV, 38; V, 337; VII, 96-110, 164-66; VIII, 253 f.; IX, 83; X, 247-49, pp. 297 fi 
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From the short historical synopsis we have just considered, it should 
be clear that the question of Christian play or recreation is not a sheer 
triviality. However, history is not enough to lead us to practice this 
virtue; we must examine the very make-up of recreation as a natural, 
acquired virtue, and then see its expansion in the Christian dispensation 
as a supernatural virtue infused by God. 


In carrying out this plan of study, we shall first establish the defini- 
tion of recreation by starting out with a nominal definition and then 
proceeding to examine its precise aim. 


Literally, recreation means “making over” by some sort of arrange- 
ment, as when a housekeeper re-creates the interior decoration of her 
home by rearranging the furniture. So, too, when we apply the term to 
the recreation of the soul, we recognize the fact that the soul can lose 
its orderly balance, either through vice or through the excessive 
“weight” brought on by sorrow. Thus, among all the passions of the 
soul, St. Thomas singles out sorrow as one against which the soul needs 
more or less well-defined remedies. ** Even in this general context, the 
Angelic Doctor compares sadness to the fatigue of the body and con- 
cludes that delight does for the soul something like that which sleep 
does for the body. * 


However, the sadness for which recreation is to serve as a remedy is 
not any sadness; it is the sorrow arising from the fatigue of labor, 
whether this is intellectual or physical. ** As a result, then, recreation 
aims at removing the worries which burden the mind, * thereby relax- 
ing the mind and giving it over to the pleasures of the senses. ** Indeed, 
the mind is freed from the task of its serious operations, of ordering 
means to ends, ** with the result that diversion apparently loses its true 
ordination to the serious aim of preparing the soul for further serious 
operations. ** For the extremely serious person, then, recreation seems 


to be a sheer waste of time, since “those things are said to be done in 
* Summa theol., la Ilae, q. 38. 
* Tbid., a. 1. 
* St. Thomas, Jn Isaiam, 3, 16. 
*®St. Thomas, In 1V Ethic., lect. 16. 
St. Albert, In IV Ethic., tract. 3, cap. 4. 
* Cajetan, Jn Ilam Ilae, q. 168, a. 3. 
St. Albert, Jn X Ethic., tract. 2, cap. 1. 
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sport which, outside the ambit of any need, are done solely for the sake 


of delight.” *° 


The sorrow which diversion seeks to remove is not the sorrow for 
sin as such, although entertainment may prevent this sorrow from 
bringing on excessiveness of the passion of sorrow. *° 


Gathering together the elementary concepts we have treated to this 
point, we can form a workable definition of recreation by saying that 
it is the human activity by which the soul is relieved of the sorrows 
arising from intellectual or physical labor inasmuch as a happy turn of 
mind is achieved through relaxation of the mind and the giving of the 
senses over to delightful things. 


This definition seems to run counter to moral injunctions. Many of 
the moral sermons we hear about pleasure might seem to imply that 
we should cut our pleasures down to a bare minimum. A man who has 
just returned from a Lenten sermon experiences a certain feeling of 
guilt if he “sneaks” over to the radio to listen to a detective story. The 
apparent weakness contained in recreation seem to shame us a bit; in- 
deed, so much so that one rarely reflects upon or learns about the fact 
that there is a moral virtue underlying this activity. 


The truth is that whereas diversion is an admission of our human 
weakness, *' of the fact that our souls can become tired, yet we have no 
less than the authority of Sacred Scripture, ** Cassian, ** St. Augus- 
tine, ** St. Albert the Great, ** St. Thomas Aquinas ** and his com- 
mentators, Cajetan ** and Ferrariensis, ** and St. John of the Cross, *° 
to support the statement that recreation can be virtuous. A scientific 


* St. Thomas, In IV Sent., d. 6, Expositio textus. 
“St. Thomas, In IV Sent., d. 16, q. 4, a. 2. 

“St. Albert, In X Ethic., tract. 2, cap. 1. 

* Eccles. 3:4. 

* Collationes, 24, 21. 

“II de Musica, cap. 15. 


“Especially in his commentary on the Fourth Book of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, chap. 8. 


“Especially in his commentary on the same part of the Ethics and in the Summa 
theol., Ila ae, q. 168, a. 2. 


“Especially in his commentary iz Ilam Ilae, q. 168. 
“In Ill Cont. Gent., chap. 25. 
“ Ascent of Mount Carmel, 3, 20, 2; 3, 24, 6; Spiritual Canticle, 21, 16; 39, 8. 
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explanation of the nature of this virtue was started by one of the first 
moral theologians of the Church, St. Clement of Alexandria. °° 


The reason underlying the truth that diversion can be virtuous is 
based on the fact that the virtues perfect and regulate the inclinations 
which God has established in our human nature. * Just as the needs of 
the body incline us to lie down for a nap when it is tired, so the sensi- 
tive part of our nature, wearied by the ministrations to reason for the 
latter’s serious operations, inclines us to have our soul rest by letting 
the senses feed upon sensibly delightful objects. ** Since this is a natur- 
al inclination, it can be the subject of a virtue. 


Upon closer examination of this inclination we understand that, since 
our bodies do not have a direct share in the facility afforded by grace, * 
we cannot expect very prolonged service from them; they do make 
their demands for repair through food and sleep. And we must never 
forget that our senses are bodily inasmuch as they have bodily instru- 
ments: the eyes, the ears, and all the other sense organs. °* We must 
remember, too, that these senses have the passions as their immediate 
impellents, °° and that the passions themselves should end up in de- 
light. °° 

Keeping these truths in mind, we can understand why food and sleep 
repair the sentitive part of our human nature only inasmuch as they 
cause delight. °* It is for this reason that the virtue of sobriety, which 
controls our use of alcoholic beverages, causes pleasure inasmuch as, 
controlling this use, it aids in restoring a connatural good, the well- 
being of the nervous system. If the well-being of the nervous system 
or the satisfaction of hunger and thirst is not the person’s exact need at 
the moment, then food and drink and the virtues controlling their use 
do not serve as a direct remedy. That is why there are moments when, 


even though we are tired from work, the prospect of a big dinner or a 


° II] Pedagogue, chap. Il (PG, VIII, 655). 

™St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 58, a. 1. 

*8 Tbid., Ia Ilae, q. 168, a. 2; St. Albert, In IV Ethic., tract. 3, cap. 4. 

5 St. Thomas, Joc cit., Ia Iae, q. 85, a. 5 ad 3; Ila Ilae, q. 104, a. 6 ad 1. 
% [bid., Ia, q. 76, a. 5. 

5% Tbid., la Ilae, q. 35, a. 3, 4. 

* Ibid., la, q. 81, a. 2; Ia Hae, q. 37, a. 4 ad 3. 

* Tbid., q. 38, a. 5. 
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long sleep is not very pleasant; we want diversion which is apt to do a 
good job toward refreshing our imaginations, a remedy which takes 
away the sorrow which a long day of work has caused in our souls. 


_ Food and sleep bring on pleasure only indirectly; recreation achieves 


the aim directly. 


In the supernatural order, recreation serves as an insurance against 
the sorrows which so weigh down the soul as to leave it incapable of 
glancing at the high goal of our supernatural hope; ** diversion helps 
the soul avoid the clutches of temptations to spiritual sloth. °° A com- 
parison between the lives of St. John Bosco and Martin Luther serves 
to bring out the forcefulness of this truth. 

On the natural plane (even as perfected by the supernatural), the 
service of diversion in removing sorrow fits within the scope of pre- 
serving good mental and bodily health. *° The melancholy philosopher 
and the hypochondriac are usually victims of their own refusal to go 
down to the level of the health-giving air of a sense of humor. 

The apparently insignificant inclination to recreate, then, plays an 
important part even in its simple way. But like the inclination to eat 
and drink, it can get away from the control of reason. It can lead us to 
have fun in shameful or harmful thoughts, words, and deeds. Even in 
the presence of reasonably funny or diverting realities, it can make us 
become too giddy, so that we can lose that certain “amount” of gravity 
of soul which should always set us aside as men. 

Finally there are the circumstances, which this fundamental inclina- 
tion may have us forget. It can urge us to say or do things that are un- 
becoming either because of our position in life or the station in life of 
the person with whom we are joking. We can play too long or too 
shortly for our own good or the good of the persons recreating with 
us: “Contrive always, even if you do not care for it, to take part in 
your sisters’ necessary recreation and to do so for the whole of the al- 
lotted time, for all considerate treatment of them is a part of perfect 
love.” *! Finally, there are certain places where we should not joke. We 


8 [bid., Ila Mae, q. 20, a. 4 ad 3. 
® Ibid., q. 136, a. 1. 

© Ibid., la ae, q. 37, a. 4 ad 3. 
"St. Theresa of Avila, Way of Perfection, 7, 7. 
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may summarize these circumstances by quoting Solomon: “A time to 
weep, and a time to laugh: a time to mourn, and a time to dance.” © 

All the abuses of diversion arise because the sensitive part of our nature 
can make unreasonable demands, even as regards matters recreational. 
If, then, the concupiscible appetite (which contains the inclination to 
diversion) is to be kept under control, it must be perfected by that vir- 
tue we are designating as “recreation.” 

The role of this virtue stands out even more clearly when we com- 
pare it with the vices opposed to it—buffoonery by way of excess, and 
rusticity as its defect. While the buffoon makes no distinction between 
what is really funny and what is not, or among the due circumstances 
for clowning and joking, “ the rustic refrains from saying or doing 
anything funny at all and is annoyed by those who are having a good 
time. ® 

In relation to other virtues, recreation is the complement of the vir- 
tue of studiousness, which holds a man back from straining his faculties 
in intellectual and moral pursuits or trying to get knowledge from evil 
sources. ®* Both (infused) studiousness and (infused) recreation in turn 
lean heavily upon the virtue of humility: a man must willingly accept 
the fact that his intellectual and moral capacities are rather limited, and 
that when his faculties are tired he must succumb to the pleasantries of 
diversion. 

There is a relation, too, between the virtue of recreation and the 
virtue of religion. Of course, this relation is not always a direct one; we 
can hardly combine acts of devotion with a baseball game. But when 
the relation is direct, the joy commanded by devotion (during the mo- 
ments of devotion) is at least modally different from the acts flowing 
from the virtue of diversion taken in itself. °° There are numerous ex- 
amples of this relation in Sacred Scripture: “David and all Israel played 
before the Lord on all manner of instruments made of wood, on harps 
and lutes and timbrels and cornets and cymbals”; ** “And when the ark 





® Eccles. 3:4. 
® Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. 1V, chap. 8; cf. St. Albert, im hoc. loc. 
* Aristotle, loc. cit.; cf. St. Thomas, i2 hoc loc. 

* St. Thomas, Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 166. 

St. Thomas, In IV Sent., d. 16, q. 4, a. 2, quaest. 1. 

"II Kings 6:5. 
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of the covenant of the Lord was come to the city of David, Michol the 
daughter of Saul . . . saw king David dancing and playing. . . .” * “So 
Mary, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand: 
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and all the women went forth after her with timbrels and with dances: 
And she began the song to them, saying: Let us sing to the Lord, for he 
is gloriously magnified, the horse and his rider he hath thrown into the 
sea.” °’ When commanded by the virtue of religion, this holy gaiety 
proceeds from the fullness of the devotional act, abetted as this may be 
by acts of the gifts of the Holy Ghost or by those graces we designate 
as gratiae gratis datae (like prophecy): “when thou shalt be come there 
into the city, thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down 
from the high place, with a psaltery and a timbrel, and a pipe, and a 
harp before them, and they shall be prophesying.” *° 


When the virtue of religion directly commands diversion, the recre- 
ation can be considered an extension of an act of religion, as in the case 
of the religious who carries out the command of a superior or superi- 
oress to take a vacation. If disinclined to do so, the religious should 
remember that to fully carry out the command, he or she should have 
a good time, since the practice of the virtue of recreation is being com- 
manded by the superior. 


The new modality which diversion receives through direct relation 
to the virtue of religion demands a special modality in the recreating 
object used during devotion: “I will both play and make myself mean- 
er than I have done: and I will be little in my own eyes”; ™ it is this 
modality which distinguishes sacred art from profane (or non-sacred). 
Thus King David’s dance before the Ark of the Covenant was a sacred 
dance, a dance proportionate to the demands of religion; and Pope Pius 
X (as well as Pope Pius XI) has indicated that there is a difference be- 
tween sacred and non-sacred music, music which is becoming to reli- 
gious ceremonies and music which fails to meet this requisite. 7 But 


“] Par. 15:29. 

® Exod. 15:20 f. 

T Kings 10:5. 

"II Kings 6:22. 

** Motu proprio de restauratione musicae sacrae, Nov. 22, 1903, Acta Sanctae Sedis, 


XXXVI, 387-95; Constitutio Apostolica de liturgia deque cantu gregoriano et musica 
sacra cotidie magis provehendis, Dec. 20, 1928 (AAS, XXI, 33-41). 
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sacred gaiety will not produce any refreshment of the soul unless the 
person is so well disposed that the sacred mode is connatural to him at 
the moment; Gregorian chant is not very refreshing to a man who is 
suffering from a throbbing headache. 


The consideration we have just had about the relation between di- 
version and religion is an apt springboard for consideration about recre- 
ation as a supernatural, divinely infused virtue. The fact that the Holy 
Spirit infuses this virtue along with the other virtues and the gifts brings 
up the question, “Is recreation necessary for salvation?” At first glance, 
the question seems to be far-fetched. Although the ordinary Christian 
recognizes that he does need a certain amount of diversion, he may ask 
himself whether he could do away with this need, especially after he 
reads the life of some saint who, apparently at least, got along perfect- 
ly well without any entertainment at all. And this initial temptation to 
depreciate recreation may receive further aid from the view of a mon- 
astery where, apparently again, there is no provision for the delights 
of humorous conversation or games. However, it should be clear that 
recreation must fit some way or other within the actual divine plan for 
man’s salvation. 


How it does fit in this divine plan can be shown from Sacred Scrip- 
ture. In the Epistle to the Colossians (3:12), St. Paul commands the 
faithful to practice the virtue of modesty: “Put ye on therefore, as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved, the soul of mercy, benignity, humility, 
modesty, patience (italics mine). Scripture commands oniy what is 
necessary for salvation; * moreover, when a virtue is commanded, it is 
to be practiced according to all its parts. ** Among the parts of mod- 
esty is the virtue of play.” The divine command, then, which St. Paul 
communicates in the third chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians lets 
us know that we must be prepared to practice the virtue of diversion as 
circumstances require. 


Of all the virtues, recreation seems the least conceivably related to 
man’s true aim in life. The virtue of studiousness is obviously related 


* Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 174, a. 6; Hla, q. 39, a. 3; Ta Mae, q. 13, 
a. 3 ad 1. 


% Tbid., Ta Tae, q. 91, a. 4. 
* Tbid., Wa Mae, q. 160, a. 2. 
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| as a means to this aim. A good student is evidently not working for 
_ heaven here on earth; the sweat and toil connected with study disperse 


any clouds of doubt on this point. * However, diversion escapes the 
evidence of an order of means to the ultimate end; it seems to be an end 
in itself. ** And yet we must be careful to note that even though the 
person recreating may not have a serious thought during the time of his 
mental relaxation, even though he may feel completely happy, there 
can always be that virtual urge of charity which makes his recreation 
meritorious. ** In this regard, then, “charity urges us” *° even to recreate 
precisely because God, having established the need for diversion in our 
very nature, wishes us to do so. Morever, morally healthy participation 
in entertainment can be a sign of holiness: “It is by sanctity that the 
human mind applies itself and its acts to God. . . For it takes the name 
of religion according as it gives God due service in matters pertaining 
specially to the Divine worship . . . ; while it is called sanctity, accord- 
ing as man refers to God not only these but also the works of the 
other virtues.” °° 


It has, too, a pious usefulness even though our neighbor may not be 
involved at that particular moment. ** 


Having seen that an acceptance of recreation is necessary for salva- 
tion, let us make some practical considerations about the way in which 
diversion fits into the Christian life. Let us recall that the aim of recre- 
ation is to remove the sorrow resulting from the fatigue of study or 
labor. ** The very fatigue resulting from work depends on the partic- 
ular kind of work in which one is ordinarily engaged, and consequent- 
ly upon the faculty or faculties (of necessity, material) which are 
strained in the work. Thus, if the imagination is tired because the mind 
demands new images (from which the mind can get new ideas)—im- 


% Cf, Victor White, O.P., How to Study, being the Letter of St. Thomas Aquinas to 
Brother John, De modo studendi, Latin text with translation and exposition, Oxford, 
Blackfriars, 1949, pp. 25 f. 

™ St. Thomas, Summa cont. Gent., Bk. II, chap. 2. 

* St. Thomas, In II Sent., d. 40, q. 1, a. 5. 

TI Cor. 5:14. 

St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 81, a. 8. The translation is that of the Fathers 
of the English Dominican Province (New York: Benziger Bros., 1947). 


® St. Albert, In II Sent., d. 40, D, a. 3, ad 2. 
@St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ila Mae, gq. 168, a. 2. 
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ages which the sense memory cannot furnish—then the virtue of recre- 
ation can be exercised in a mere change of locale; the strain upon the 
imagination and the consequent, lingering operation of the passion of 
sorrow are removed as soon as the new images are available, namely, in 
the new locale.** That is why a religious superior can handle the 
problem of nervous subjects by having them take hikes into the country; 
or he can provide the new “locale” of the scenery in movies. Similarly, 
music refreshes the soul inasmuch as it furnishes harmonies and rhythms 
which arouse a new experience, inasmuch as it thereby removes that 
saddening “monotony” of the soul’s operations, which becomes an over- 
whelming burden to the soul. ** The important thing to note is that the 
present experience, which depresses the soul precisely because it is 
lingering, must be removed to some extent if the soul is to be refreshed. 


Of course, the refreshment of the soul need not always be a com- 
plete relaxation. As long, however, as the diversion of the mind from its 
laborious state has some natural object as its more or less complete satis- 
fier, then the act falls within the realm of the virtue of recreation. * 
When the soul is refreshed through supernatural experience, this re- 
freshment is the effect especially of the gift of wisdom, from which 
flows the principal act of contemplation. ** Thus the refreshment peculi- 
ar to the virtue of recreation and the relaxation afforded by mental 
prayer are essentially different. The reason for this difference lies in 
the distinction between the mode proper to the virtues subject to 
human reason and the mode which properly belongs to the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. The difference between the two kinds of relaxation re- 
mains true in spite of the fact that, viewed generally from the state of 
sorrow from which the soul must be removed, they both fulfill the 
same need of the soul for rest. The virtue of recreation, however, pre- 
supposes that some natural object can be satisfying; if the object bring- 
ing on the sorrow is the whole world (as burdening the soul), then the 
only adequate aid for the soul lies in the act of contemplation which 


* Tbid., Ia Tae, q. 36, a. 1; q. 38, a. 1. 
“ Ibid. q. 36, a. 4; q. 37, a. 2 f. 
®St. Thomas, In Isaiam, cap. 3. 
“St. Thomas, J III Sent., d. 35, q. 2, a. 1, quaest. 3; Summa theol., Ula Mae, q. 45, a. 3. 
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proceeds chiefly from the gift of wisdom. ** It may happen, though, 
that the Holy Ghost, working through this gift and the gifts of under- 
standing and knowledge, ** may also use the virtue of recreation to at- 
tain a more extensive refreshment of the soul. 

Moreover, as one gains a facility for exercising all the virtues, es- 
pecially those directly or indirectly involved in work, the virtue of re- 
creation plays a decreasingly important part in the function of relaxing 
the soul, for the soul is less and less strained in its “serious” activities. 
That is one reason why a virtuous adult needs far less diversion than a 
child. So when St. Thomas remarks that comparatively little recreation 
is needed in life, *° he is presupposing man’s facility in all the virtues. 

Finally, inasmuch as joy about God, which flows from the act of 
contemplation, does more in refreshing the soul than could any joy in- 
volving only common matters of entertainment, the greater frequency 
of contemplative acts diminishes the need for diversion. “The greatest 
of all pleasures consists in the contemplation of truth . . . the contempla- 
tion of truth assuages pain or sorrow, and the more so, the more per- 
fectly one is a lover of wisdom. And therefore in the midst of tribula- 
tions men rejoice in the contemplation of Divine things and of future 
Happiness . . . and, what is more, even in the midst of bodily tortures 
this joy is found.” °° However, no matter how small the individual need 
for recreation, the social aspect of this virtue still demands the individ- 
ual’s attention: when he finds himself in the social circumstances for 
diversion, he must condescend to join in others’ fun, provided that this 
fun fits in with the requisites of this virtue as embracing his state of life. 

Serious matters can fit within the scope of diversion. When they do, 
they are playful, not because they are funny in themselves, but because 
they bring about the gaiety of the soul by exercising faculties under a 
different aspect from that which predominates during working hours. 
Thus a student of theology, who has to expend his efforts in rather ab- 
stract considerations, can find diversion in the concrete and visible pre- 


“St. Augustine, City of God, Bk. XIX, chap. 26; St. Theresa of Avila, Interior Castle, 
VI, chap. 1; VII, chap. 3; St. John of the Cross, Living Flame, strophes 1 and 2. 


These latter gifts are frequently used in preparing the soul for contemplation. 

®St. Thomas, Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 168, a. 4; Opusc. De regimine principum, 
Bk. II, chap. 4. 

St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 38, a. 4. The translation, again, is that of the 
Fathers of the English Dominican Province. 
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sentation of what he has been studying in some form of fine art; the 


concrete example of Monime’s modesty in Racine’s tragedy, Mithridates, | 


relaxes the mind by bringing it down to the level of human experience. 
An insurance salesman can find relaxation by having his mind consider 
matters which are other than those of his ordinary, daily experience, 
such as in reading history or viewing serious drama. In view of this 
truth, we can give a right interpretation to the modern dictum for 
recreation, “Let yourself go,” by the following adaptation: “Take care 
of the demand of your human nature for relaxation. Divert yourself by 
considering things outside the ambit of your ordinary working experi- 
ence, as long as these measure up to the requisites of recreation as a 
virtue.” 

Incidentally, recreation itself may bring on its own monotony of ex- 
perience (as anyone recognizes who really knows the fellow frequent- 
ing night clubs night after night) or may take,on the monotony of the 
working hours. This latter happens to those who take diversion too 
seriously to be really having a good time. It is the lot of those who take 
a “do or die” attitude toward baseball or football games, the lot of the 
person who puts all his earnings into horseraces, the lot of the connois- 
seur of fine art who cannot enjoy the simple entertainment in a parish 
hall. But there is little difficulty involved in seeing how the details 
about selling insurance (which tire the imagination and keep reason on 
the level of the pragmatic) can pass into the background while the 
salesman refreshes himself by reading books in the Harvard Classic 
series. 

When the serious object comes within the scope of recreation, the 
most evident difference between an act of diversion and an act of 
studiousness about the same matter lies in the fact that, while study 
makes for a strong application of the mind to the matter at hand,” 
recreation uses the mind with a certain latitude of freedom. Beer and 
pretzels may prevent any inclination to make a conversation burden- 
some. As regards tragic drama and other serious forms of fine art, we 
may note that, taken in their totality as something already produced, 
these artifacts are properly an object of recreation; ® it is only when 


* Ibid., Wa Tae, q. 166, a. 1. 
* Aristotle, Poetics, Introduction (1447 !4), chap. 4 (1448b 9). 
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certain aspects are examined and dicussed that these become an object 
of study. * 

Will there be play in heaven? St. Thomas does not give any definite 
answer, but Fra Angelico’s painting of the heavenly Paradise would 
incline us to say “Yes.” His angels and men are singing and dancing. If 
anyone objects to this rather facile answer, we may refer to the section 
of this study which deals with the relation between recreation and re- 
ligion. Since there will be acts of devotion, acts of homage in heaven, 
it is quite admissible to hold that there will be that perfection of re- 
ligious acts which lies in their expression through sacred music and 
sacred dancing. ** The person who thinks of heaven as a place of sing- 
ing and dancing is thinking well. Indeed, there may be even artistic 
inventiveness there, especially for those who do not have artistic abil- 
ities here on earth. 

In the light of what we have said, one should have little difficulty in 
recognizing that the virtue of recreation, in spite of its smallness in 
comparison with the other virtues, does play an important role in the 
Christian life. 

CuristoPpHER LEHNER, O.P. 
Providence College 
Providence, Rhode Island 


* Tbid., chaps. 1-3, 4b-26. 
“Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ila ae, q. 91. 











Contemporary Spiritual Needs 


OMINICAN fathers from England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Ireland, and the United States were in attendance at the 
second annual conference of editors of reviews of spirituality, held in 
Paris from July 15 to 18. Each session of the three-day conference was 
dedicated to a specific aspect of the apostolate of spiritual theology 
reviews: the spiritual needs of sisters, the spiritual needs of the laity, and 
the spiritual needs of priests. 

In opening the conference, Fr. Plé, editor of La Vie Spirituelle, gave 
a brief summary of the development of spiritual doctrine from the 
seventeenth century down to the present time. He then pointed out 
that prior to the First World War great emphasis was placed on the 
devotional aspect of the spiritual life, such as the cult of the Sacred 
Heart and veneration of certain saints. It was definitely an affective 
approach to the Christian life. But after the founding of La Vie 
Spirituelle in 1918, one could discern a trend toward a dogmatic and 
doctrinal approach to the spiritual life, a trend which was greatly 
fostered by the writings of such men as Gardeil, Joret, Garrigou- 
Lagrange, and Arintero. Later, with the rise of grave social and eco- 
nomic problems throughout the world, Catholic Action and questions 
of social justice came to the fore, and emphasis was transferred to group 
problems, thus giving rise to a greater popularization of the doctrines 
of the mystical body and the kingship of Christ. More recently the 
rise and spread of Communism have made it necessary to restate and 
emphasize the true ultimate realities in man’s life, and since the close 
of World War II there has been, in France and Germany at least, a 
great movement in the study of the liturgy and the Bible. 

Turning his attention to current needs in spiritual theology, Fr. Plé 
suggested that the following points call for a greater amplification and 
development: prayer and the Mass as focal points in the interior life; 
action and the apostolate as a means of ascesis; the role of action and 
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_ contemplation and their relation to charity; and a further development 


of the doctrine on the love of neighbor. 

Speaking at the second session, Fr. Schillebeeckx of Belgium dis- 
cussed the spiritual needs of the laity. Canonically considered, the 
laity comprise that group of Christians who are neither priests nor 
religious and have no hierarchical function. Viewed positively, how- 
ever, the laity belong to a distinct state of life which is characterized by 
its own peculiar conditions. Nevertheless the spiritual life is substantial- 
ly the same for all Christians, whether priests, religious, or laymen, 
that is, the life of grace of which prayer is the breath. Some of the 
means to perfection may differ; but the fundamental means are the 
same for all, and the goal is likewise the same. 

The laity, since they are enmeshed in worldly affairs and labors, 
must be taught how to Christianize their environment and to give a 
supernatural value to their work, their recreation, and their every-day 
duties. Hence the importance of stressing the role of the sacraments in 
the life of the layman, and especially the sacrament of confirmation, 
for the sacraments, as St. Thomas points out, run a remarkable parallel 
to the personal and social needs of man. 

To answer the practical question of what a review of spiritual theol- 
ogy can do to promote the spiritual growth of the laity, Fr. Schille- 
beeckx offered the following suggestions: 1. encourage the laity to 
live Christianity, and this by means of doctrinal articles which are not 
purely speculative but are rather an applied theology (e.g., explain the 
impact of the Incarnation on the world or the role of the liturgy in the 
life of the faithful); 2. give laymen a keen realization of the part they 
should play in the Christianization of the world, beginning first with 
themselves by inducing them to supernaturalize their own lives and to 
practice a solid mortification and asceticism; 3. cultivate in them the 
sensus Christi, which is the ability to see and judge all things with the 
mind of Christ; 4. foster the affective as well as the purely intellectual 
side of their spirituality; 5. stress the importance of the various media 
of the apostolate, such as radio, press, television; 6. encourage them to 
make their parish the center and heart of their Christian life, for as the 
family is the cornerstone of society, so the parish is the basic unit of 
ecclesiastical society. Fr. Schillebeeckx then reminded the conference 
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members that the source of all Catholic Action enterprises should be 
the parochial cell. 

The spiritual needs of sisters was discussed by Fr. Conrad Pepler, 
editor of the English review, Life of the Spirit, and he prefaced his re- 
marks with a detailed history of the development of religious life from 
the patristic age to the present. He then proceeded to a discussion of 
the current state of religious life and stated that first among the needs 
of the day is a clarification of the vow of poverty. He then pointed out 
that there is still a great deal of Jansenistic influence in some religious 
institutes: whatever is natural or pleasant is banned as an evil. This often 
leads to nervous disorders and conflicts in psychic life. Further, the 
complete rejection of all intellectual activity in some institutes fosters 
an exaggerated sentimental and affective type of spirituality. As a re- 
sult, a religious will frequently follow “hunches” or instincts rather 
than divine inspirations or actual graces and thus misinterpret the signs 
of God’s will in her regard. 

There is also evidence of a tendency for some religious to look down 
on all non-religious as a lower class of Christians who are not called to 
a very high degree of perfection and who will ultimately occupy a 
lower place in heaven. Thus they deny the perfection of the cloister to 
the laity and make an unwarranted division in the very nature of Chris- 
tian perfection. For them, the perfect are only those who leave all and 
follow Christ by entering a religious institute. 

The liturgy in some religious institutes is often reduced to a bare 
minimum. In the ancient days the life of the monasteries and convents 
revolved around the liturgical hours; today the liturgy is haphazardly 
fitted into the daily schedule of eating, sleeping, and working. Divine 
Office, meditation, and the Mass are scheduled for odd intervals and re- 
garded as something to have done with as soon as possible so that the 
religious can get back to their other external duties. Eventually the 
liturgical and monastic observance become more of a penance than a 
source of inspiration. 

Fr. Pepler further pointed out that, owing to an overemphasis on 
activity, the very works of the apostolate gradually become a matter of 
personal achievement rather than a work of the community as a whole. 
This paves the way for individualism and private life and eventually 
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brings about a complete divorce between the religious life and the 
apostolate. However, many missionary congregations happily preserve 
a realization of the true meaning of religious observances and the value 
of manual labor; they are better able to see Christ in their neighbor be- 
causes they look on people as so many souls to be sanctified; and they 
regard the Mass and the Office as sources of strength for carrying on 
the work of the apostolate. 

In conclusion, Fr. Pepler pointed out the need for a positive approach 
in the explanation and appreciation of the religious vows. As regards 
the rule and constitutions of religious institutes, there should be a return 
to the spirit of the ecclesiastically approved laws and the abrogation of 
many customs which, in the course of time, have been more jealously 
safeguarded than the constitutions themselves. Finally, in the question 
of mortification, the religious should beware of any artificial ascetical 
practices and the naturalistic tendency to practice mortification as 
would an athlete or stoic. 

Following Fr. Pepler’s exposition of the state of religious sisters, Fr. 
Jordan Aumann, representing Cross anp Crown, gave a talk on the 
present state of Dominican sisters in the United States, confining his 
remarks almost entirely to the teaching sisters. In spite of the fact that 
the Dominican sisters are among the most numerous in thé United 
States, there is a serious lack of personnel in almost every congregation. 
This condition is a result of the ever-expanding parochial school sys- 
tem as well as the failure of vocations to keep pace with the increasing 
number of Catholics. Among the obstacles to vocations among young 
women, one can mention the following: the objections of parents, too 
much love of comfort and a desire for a career in the world, and the 
inability of many modern girls to understand the meaning of religious 
poverty and obedience. Yet many Dominican congregations are mak- 
ing every effort by means of propaganda and lectures to attract young 
women to the religious life. 

Fr. Aumann then proceeded to outline the extensive training which 
is given to the Dominican aspirants, postulants, and novices, and the 
European fathers were visibly impressed by the excellent preparation 
which the Dominican sisters receive before they are assigned to actual 
teaching. Even greater was the interest and amazement of the fathers 
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when they learned of the summer schools of theology which the Amer- 
ican Dominican fathers have been conducting for sisters of many varied 
orders. Some of the fathers asked for detailed information so that they 
might establish simliar summer schools in their respective countries. 

Proceeding to the problems of the interior life of the sisters, Fr. 
Aumann stated that one of the most widespread difficulties is that of 
maintaining a healthy balance between the inner life of the individual 
sister and her activity in the apostolate. The ever-increasing demands 
made on the sisters in the schools and hospitals have made it almost im- 
possible for some sisters to combine their religious life and obligations 
with their external duties. In this regard it was pointed out that some 
pastors are too demanding on the time and energies of the sisters and 
they seem to forget that the sisters have a grave obligation to live their 
religious life in addition to their work in the parish. 

Here, then, is a fundamental danger for teaching sisters: they may 
become so involved in the academic side of their life as to forget that 
they are first and especially religious seeking perfection. Thus it may 
easily happen that the very apostolic work of a sister may become an 
obstacle to her interior life unless she knows how to supernaturalize her 
external activities. The sister must be vastly more than a mere teacher 
who wears a religious garb. There is no necessary connection between 
her interior life and her teaching of mathematics or art or history as 
such, but there should be a very intimate connection between her in- 
terior life and her influence on the Christian life of her students. Con- 
sequently superiors should strive to arrange the daily life of the com- 
munity in such a way that meditation, Mass, and the Office become 
pivotal points of each day, and not merely obligations to be fulfilled 
as time permits. Pastors should likewise be discouraged from making 
excessive demands on the sisters by way of extra-curricular activities 
which could easily be handled by the parishioners themselves through 
the medium of parish societies or Catholic Action cells. 

By way of conclusion, Fr. Aumann made a plea for a truly fraternal 
spirit of cooperation between the Dominican fathers and sisters. As a 
material proof of this cooperation, he suggested the compilation of the 
following books: a text book of theology for the use of sisters, manu- 
als of spiritual theology and the religious life, a book of Dominican 
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ceremonies and rubrics, and a series of publications on the lives of the 
Dominican saints. 

On the third and final day of the conference, Fr. Bonduelle of Paris 
spoke on the spiritual needs of priests, citing at great length the mag- 
nificent pastoral of Cardinal Suhard. The priest, like all Christians, 
must use the normal means of sanctification: grace, the sacraments, 
Mass, prayer, etc. In addition to these, he also has his priesthood and 
the apostolate which, if rightly used, can become a powerful vehicle 
for sanctification. The priest must give himself to all and be “all to all,” 
but never to the point of sacrificing his own progress and growth in 
the spiritual life. 

Speaking of the situation in many European countries, Fr. Bonduelle 
emphasized the need of the modern priest’s making greater contact with 
the people, breaking down wherever possible the many barriers that 
have been placed between the laity and the minister of Christ. To effect 
this, more and more insistence must be placed on pastoral theology in 
the training of future priests. But Fr. Bonduelle concluded by returning 
to his earlier warning that the priest must go to the people only to 
bring them God and the things of God, and never for any motives of 
self-satisfaction or self-seeking. 

The conference was closed with a brief talk by Fr. Plé on the need 
for Catholic psychiatrists and the importance of giving seminarians at 
least the fundamentals of psychiatry so that they will be able to give 
more intelligent direction to the souls that fall under their charge. 
Further, with this basic training in applied psychology, the priest and 
seminarian should study such questions as the nature and function of 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the acquisition of virtue, the discernment 
of vocations, the treatment of scruples, and the like. After deciding to 
reconvene at Oxford, England, in 1952, the conferées discussed the 
technical matters of publication and inter-exchange of material. In fu- 
ture issues of Cross AND Crown the editors will endeavor to realize 
some of the projects that were suggested at this Paris Conference. 

Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
| River Forest, Illinois 
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IMMORTAL FIRE 
4 Sister Mary Just, O.P. 
erder, 605 pages, $7.50. 


Immortal Fire is a remarkable book, giving the reader a factual account 
of the “planting of the seed” in most of the known areas of the earth from 
apostolic times to the present day. The method used in treating the history 
of the apostolate is principally biographical; that is, the lives and works of 
those traditionally associated with countries as patrons or pioneers are 
briefly described. It is unlikely that the book was intended to be a refer- 
ence work, although there are twenty-five pages of index and ten pages of 
bibliography. Rather it is the aim of the author—and this seems fairly ob- 
vious only after the book has been read—to point up the extraordinary her- 
oism and sacrifice required by those who felt a deep and personal obliga- 
tion to make Christ known to all men. 

Immortal Fire begins, naturally enough, with the intrepid St. Paul and 
continues with exploits of Patrick, Gregory, Augustine, Aidan, Boniface, 
Ansgar, Cyril and Methodius, Lull (the great exponent of language schools 
for missioners), John of Montecorvino (China), St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Francis Solano (Argentina and Peru), Ricci and Schall (China), Aquaviva 
and de Nobili (India), de Brebeuf, Lalemant, and Jogues, Kino and Serra 
(North America), de Breteniéres (Korea), Lavigerie (Africa). However, 
ge with these popular figures are others less well known but of 
notable importance in completing this factual picture of the apostolate. 
Such notables as Ninian, Columba, Columban, Gall, Kilian, Fridolin, 
Kentigern, Oswald, Bridget and Hilda, Olaf, Birgitta—to mention but a few 
—are given adequate but brief recognition. Interwoven with the activities 
of such apostles is a summary of the political, social, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds in which the missioner found himself at a definite time. The 
successes and failures of the above-mentioned are given careful, exact, and 
complete treatment. 

Obviously Sister Just has assumed a monumental task. Separate volumes 
have been dedicated to what she has put in a chapter, part of a chapter, or 
even a single paragraph. J7mortal Fire is a book that is easily read but not 
readily digested. There are too many names and events to be assimilated 
unless one has a fairly representative knowledge of literature, history (both 
secular and religious), and philosophy (history of religions, at least). How- 
ever, the over-all cumulative effect on any reader will be a good one. One 
cannot help but be affected by the story of men and women whose feet 
were solidly planted on this earth while their heads were in the clouds. The 
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book will likewise serve as an excellent introduction to the missionary pic- 

ture. Above all, it will tell all readers the price that was paid for the es- 

tablishment of the Church, thus describing vividly the Church’s continual 

paradox of succeeding when failure seemed to be an every-day occurence. 
V. Rev. Mser. James M. LAWLER 

— for the Propagation of the Faith 

Archdiocese of Chicago. 





SUCH LOVE IS SELDOM: a Biography of Mother Mary Walsh, O.P. 
7 Anne Cawley Boardman 
arper and Brothers, 236 pages, $3.00. 


THE SEED AND THE GLORY: The Career of Samuel Charles Maz- 
zuchelli, O.P. on the Mid-American Frontier 

By Mary Ellen Evans 

McMullen Books, Inc., 250 pages, $3.00. 


The history of the Catholic Church in America is just beginning to take 
form in written records; much of this history is to be found in the life- 
stories of the men and women who have dedicated their lives to the service 
of the Church since the founding of the first American republic. Carlyle 
called history “the essence of innumerable biographies.” Judged by this 
definition, the written record of historical events in civic and religious fields 
has been increased immeasurably during the past two decades because biog- 
raphy has forged its way to the top of lists of popular books. Its vogue 
rivals that of the novel; frequently reviews in periodicals indicate that 
biography is out-selling fiction over a given period of time. This unpar- 
alleled attention to biography has grown to such proportions that a recent 
critic suggested the appointment of a Commission on Biography in Wash- 
ington which would issue permits only to those writers who have a subject 
treated not more than ten times during the year. As a literary form biog- 
raphy has been augmented both in range and in purpose; it is no longer 
written in the detached manner of a collector of facts, but fictional ele- 
ments are frequently woven into historical backgrounds and imaginative 
reconstructions of events and persons persent the record of the work and 
achievements of the subject. Biography has become, not only a record, but 
a pattern for the reader whose interest in personality and in his own devel- 
opment is fundamental. 

Two biographies of the past few months illustrate both the historical 
and the fictional aspects of the new methods in biographical writing. The 
first, Such Love is Seldom by Anne Cawley Boardman, is an important doc- 
ument in the early history of social welfare work in this country; the sec- 
ond, The Seed and the Glory = Mary Ellen Evans, tells the story of an 
indefatigable missioner and a Christian educator of the first half of the 
nineteenth century in the Middle West. 

Such Love is Seldom, the life of Mother Mary Walsh, foundress of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, is based entirely on documents, letters, 
and historical data, but these authentic facts are high-lighted and often clar- 
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ified by the narration of things which Mother Mary wrote and said priv- 
ately, or even might have thought with great probability, under certain 
conditions. The reader is thus enabled to “live o’er each scene” with her 
and this, according to the greatest of English biographers, is the pattern 
which should be used for the perfect biography. 

Anne Cawley Boardman has shown consummate skill in the selection of 
the details which she uses to tell a fascinating story of a poor, unlettered 
Irish girl whose great love of God and her neighbor inspired her to begin 
in 1876 social welfare work among poor and neglected families of New 
York’s East Side. It was Mary Walsh’s acute awareness of the union of all 
men with Christ in His mystical body that moved her to begin working 
among the poor long before social service was the highly organized sys- 
tem of agencies which it is today. With her meager earnings as a laundress, 
Mary Walsh bought medicine and other necessities for the destitute famil- 
ies whom she served in their own homes. 

Gradually Mary Walsh’s work became known, and other charitable 
young women joined her in her care of the sick poor. In spite of the ap- 
parently insuperable difficulties and trials, which always shadow great works 
in their beginnings, the work spread, her helpers increased in numbers, 
benefactors came forward, and finally Mary Walsh’s long-desired hope was 
realized: her group of Dominican tertiaries was officially recognized as 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor. 

Mother Mary Walsh’s earthly labors and trials ended with her death in 
1922, but her spirit of Christlike charity and love of the poor lives on in 
the work of her sisters whose convents are oases of loving kindness in 
eight of America’s arid cities. Such Love is Seldom, already in its third 
printing, is recommended for two reasons: it tells a profoundly moving 
story of a saintly woman and it is an important record in the history of 
social welfare work in this country. 


The Seed and the Glory is the life-story of Father Samuel Mazzuchelli 
following the same biographical method of Such Love is Seldom. For years 
Mary Ellen Evans has been gathering historical data and consulting pri- 
mary sources in preparation for writing this life of a great Dominican 
missioner. She has preserved historical verisimilitude at the same time that 
she weaves into the background much information concerning places, 
times, occupations, modes of travel, customs, and manners in Michigan, 
Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin from 1830 to 1864. 

During the thirty-four years of Father Mazzuchelli’s work among the 
Indians and pioneer settlers of the Middle West, he labored as a missioner 
to bring them to know and love God by preaching, by living a life of 
self-sacrifice, by sharing the privations and hardships of his people, and b 
bringing them the truth by every means possible. As a builder and archi- 
tect, he drew plans for, and actually helped in the construction of church- 
es, schools, and the State capitol of Iowa. As a scholar and teacher, Father 
Mazzuchelli’s contributions consisted in the founding of a college for young 
men, in which he himself delivered lectures, and finally in the establish- 
ment of a community of teaching sisters at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
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Miss Evans succeeds in making Mazzuchelli live as a real human being. 
Her enthusiasm for her subject fills the reader with awe and admiration 
for his indefatigable labors, his unswerving pursuit of apostolic ideals, his 
versatility, and his constant charity and love of truth. 

A notable feature of the book is the authentic descriptions of the natural 
scenery and atmosphere of Galena, Illinois, and Dubuque, Iowa, and other 
early towns and settlements of this region. The accuracy of descriptive de- 
tails can be traced to the author’s intimate knowledge of these typical 
midwestern scenes along the Mississippi; the beauty of her language stems 
from her own sincere appreciation of the various moods and colors of sky 
and bluffs and fields. 

Until such time as a definitive biography of Father Mazzuchelli appears, 
The Seed and the Glory will acquaint readers with an outstanding Domin- 
ican missioner who is an important figure in the historical annuals of the 
Middle West during three decades of the nineteenth century. 

It is noteworthy that within a few months two such condehia biographies 
of great Dominicans, who contributed to the history of the Church in this 
country, should make their appearance. Each is the work of an author who 
has been moved to write by an enthusiastic appreciation and love for her 
subject. Each illustrates the practical working-out, in widely separated 
fields, of the Dominican ideal, contemplata aliis tradere. Finally, each tells 
the story of a fruitful life with all the literary charm and absorbing inter- 
est usually associated with the best fiction. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Such Love is Seldom and The Seed and 
the Glory should not be missed by the discerning reader. It will be evi- 
dent to anyone who reads them why the new Bicganeiey threatens the 
laurels of fiction. ; 

Sister Mary Cyritte, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 


LIVING THE MASS 
“4 R. Desplanques, S.J. 
ewman Press, 180 pages, $2.75. 


Not the least of the handicaps which have beset the Liturgical Movement 
since its inception has been its very name. Too often, in the Church of 
Christ, ‘dcatiiaasion with a “movement” has been something esoteric, the 
hoeing of a kind of “garden enclosed,” the alleviation of a store of private 
prejudices. From the number and volubility of a sometimes lunatic fringe 
which has on occasion grown ecstatic in praise of the Church’s liturgy, the 
movement itself has too often been identified with ecclesiastical antiquari- 
ans intent upon such precious problems as the altar’s place in the sanctuary, 
or with rubricists ecstatic over exactness in vestments and candelabra. But 
religion and art are not synonymous; and the liturgy, even though it has 
been the object of devoted cultivation by the Order of St. Benedict 
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throughout the centuries, is the spiritual heritage of all baptized Christians. 


From the beginning of the — century and in a manner most official, 
the attention of Catholics has been called to this “primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit.” At the very start of his pontificate 
Blessed Pius X adopted as his motto the ideal of St. Paul “to restore all 
things in Christ.” Dubsengeensty he legislated on the subject of frequent 
Communion by adults and early first Communion by little children and 
composed a Motu Proprio on the restoration of Gregorian chant to Cath- 
olic worship. Pius XI is erhaps best remembered for his clarion call to 
Catholic Action, whose liturgical implications should be fairly obvious. 
And our — Holy Father, maintaining the moves made by his prede- 
cessors of this same century, has issued encyclicals on the mystical body 
of Christ, with a logical follow-up on the liturgy itself; and less than a year 
ago he permitted a restoration of the ancient ceremonial which gives mean- 
ing to the “solemnity of solemnities,” Easter. 


In our own country since the autumn of 1940 there have been annual 
liturgical weeks and their proceedings have been reported. Many Catholic 
periodicals, notably Orate Fratres, now in its twenty-fifth year, and Litur- 
gical Arts, have directly and indirectly called the attention of the faithful 
to what might better be termed, but for its Protestant evangelistic conno- 
tations, a “revival,” rather than a “movement.” Recently, in conformity 
with current educational procedure, credit courses, clinics, and workshops 
in various Catholic universities and colleges have devoted portions of their 
summer sessions to the liturgy and its kindred concerns. The end-result of 
all these and numerous other efforts is the growing conviction on the part of 
priests, religious, and seminarians, and of increased numbers of the laity as 
well, that the Church’s liturgy is only accidentally a concern of aesthetes, 
antiquarians, and rubricists, that it is essentially a source of spiritual life for 
all members of the mystical body of Christ. 


It is in this spirit of concentration and meditation on the liturgical means 
of self-sanctification that this book has been written and translated. Under- 
taken originally in French by the Jesuit Father Desplanques in a form 
which might be rendered literally as “Meditations: The Mass of Those Not 
Priests,” the work has been done into excellent English by Sister Mary 
Constance, S.C.H., as Living the Mass. 


The above literal translation of Father Desplanques’ title is especially for- 
tunate because it serves to call attention to a doctrinal aspect of the litur- 
gical movement which has sometimes caused grave misgivings among 
theologians; namely, the priesthood of the laity. Quoting more than once 
from Miserentissimus inaloaionr of Pius XI, the author leaves no doubt of 
the respective parts played by priest and people in the offering of the ador- 
able sacrifice: the laity “must concur in this oblation almost in the same 
manner as the priest.” (Italics our own.) This doctrine, based on the First 
Epistle of Saint Peter, is more liable of misinterpretation in Father De- 
splanques’ native France. There, by the priests of the “Mission de Paris” 
and with ecclesiastical approval, Mass is celebrated under circumstances 
and in surroundings which at the same time emphasize the intimacy of the 
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union of Christ’s members with one another and can create the impression 
that the officiating priest is simply another celebrant. 

Whereas other texts have concentrated on the Mass as a whole and the 
history and explanations of its various parts, both variable and invariable, 
Living the Mass contents itself with the Ordinary. Its appeal is not so much 
to the intellect as to the aspirations of the will in presence of “the mystery 
of faith.” From the prayers at the foot of the altar to the last Gospel, the 
reader is invited to regard the Ordinary as no merely meaningless mumbo- 
jumbo formulary, but as an inspired collection of prayers, infinively rich in 
implications for the daily lives which Catholics lead between the brief half- 
hours they spend before the altar at Mass. The volume contains five parts: 
Prose to meet Christ” corresponds to the Mass of the Catechumens and 
extends from the prayers at the foot of the altar to the Offertory; “the 
Total Offering of the Soul to Christ” takes the worshiper from the Offer- 
tory to the beginning of the Canon; the most solemn part of the Sacrifice, 
comprising the Canon, from the Te igitur, to the Pater noster, is described 
most aptly as “the Total Immolation.” In the fourth part, which extends 
from the Pater noster to the Communion and which the author describes 
as “the Participation in the Sacrifice through Communion,” his reference 
to receiving Communion outside Mass as “going to His —— only for 
the dessert,” may strike some readers as lacking in reverence. But, in agree- 
ment with Mediator Dei, the author concedes the accidental necessity of 
so communicating and the beneficial effects of Communion at any time and 
under the proper conditions. The social nature of the Mass, complete with 
Communion, which is emphasized throughout Father Desplanques’ work, is 
summed up in the description of the fifth part, from the Quod ore sump- 
simus to the prayers after Mass, as “the Thanksgiving of Christ and of the 
Whole Church within Us.” A short epilogue, “To Live One’s Mass,” com- 
pletes the work. 

Ardent advocates of the use of the vernacular in the liturgy will find no 
encouragement in Living the Mass. Where necessity demands for the sake 
of clearness, Father Desplanques does point out that the present ceremonial 
represents an abbreviation and adaptation of the ancient practice of Chris- 
tian worship. But he nowhere suggests the need or advisability of further 
changes which would enable the faithful more intimately and intelligently 
“to pray the Mass,” instead of doing little else than apparently assisting 


only physically. 

Father Desplanques’ clear indication that the Canon concludes with the 
Amen before sho beaghanion of the Pater noster, as well as the format and 
manner in which the Newman Press has dressed his work, suggest possible 
reforms in the physical composition of the missal, both altar and manual. If 
secular newspapers can make use of italics, heavy capitalized words, phrases, 
and sentences, and special spacing of paragraphs to catch and hold the at- 
tention of their readers, then certainly the makers of missals might pioneer 
in the production of volumes which should be at the same time more 
shoal attractive (less bulky as a whole, not so crowded pages, and of 
a seasonal content), and of greater assistance to the devotion of both priest 
and people. St. Vincent Ferrer speaks somewhere of the Sacrifice of the 
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Mass as the highest form of contemplation. The missal itself, above all, and 
Living the Mass serve as excellent secondary sources. 

Mark Barron, O.P. 
St. Anthony’s Priory 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





THE INTERIOR LIFE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
By Dr. Martin Grabmann 

ranslated by Nicholas Ashenbrener, O.P. 
Bruce, 92 pages, $2.75. 


St. Thomas Aquinas has seldom been classified as a popular saint. Some 
might attribute this lack of popularity to our scanty knowledge of his per- 
sonal life. Yet even were the events of his life known in great detail, one 
can judge with some degree of certainty that these events would not be 
such as to insure a wide appeal among the faithful. Many have written pop- 
ular lives of the Angelic Doctor, which, in their overplay of the meager 
knowledge possessed of his personal life, have shown us a caricature rather 
than a true portrait of his saintly personality. 

Dr. Grabmann has not attempted to write a popular account of the sanc- 
tity of Thomas; his own well-known devotion to the saint protected him 
from such a pitfall. Instead he has captured in an unusually penetrating 
manner those solid aspects of the saint’s interior life which have earned for 
St. Thomas a perennial place in the veneration of the universal Church. 

It is an almost inevitable consequence that those who feed at the table of 
St. Thomas’ wisdom eventually find the Thomistic hallmark impressed on 
their own personal sanctity. We do not find this a surprising development 
when we recognize that the faultless saneness of Thomas’ learning is but 
the fruit of the soundness of his sanctity. Hence, when Dr. Grabmann, the 

rofound student of St. Thomas, had completed this study of the interior 
fife of his master, there were many who said it was as much a picture of his 
own soul as it was of the soul of St. Thomas. He has drawn the material 
for this volume principally from the works of the Angelic Doctor, the on- 
ly authentic source for a picture of Thomas the saint. Though impersonal 
to a heroic degree, these works mirror in marvelous ways the beauty of his 
virtuous soul. 

This book originated from lectures which Dr. Grabmann delivered in sev- 
eral German cities on the occasion of the sixth centennial of St. Thomas’ 
canonization. It originally appeared in 1924, but the English translation is 
taken from the third German edition which was considerably amplified 
and brought up to date by drawing upon the most recent works in German 
and other languages. This last edition was completed shortly before the 
author’s death in 1949. 

This slender volume is divided into three parts. In the first part Dr. 
Grabmann examines the few personal glances which escaped from the pen 
of the saint into his works, al of which testify to his kindness in dealing 
with those who sought his assistance. In this part also, consideration is given 
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to the remarkable uniformity with which witnesses at his canonization 
process testified to his total withdrawal from temporalities and his complete 
absorption in the divine. 

The second portion of this work is devoted to the three qualities which 
Dr. Grabmann considers the outstanding characteristics of St. Thomas’ in- 
terior life: wisdom, charity, and peace. He shows how the wisdom of St. 
Thomas was the threefold wisdom of metaphysics, of theology, and of 
mystical contemplation. In him these three kinds of wisdom retain their 
individuality and difference but are always in full harmony. Dr. Grabmann 
refutes the opinion of those who would exclude St. a from the 
history of mysticism because of his Aristotelian intellectualism and portrays 
the saint as a contemplative soul whose life was rich in mystical experiences. 

The second feature which he unfolds in the portrait of the soul of St. 
Thomas is charity. The life of the saint is pictured as a continual and fer- 
vent adherence to God through charity, which manifested itself in a com- 
plete dedication of his mind and heart to God through study and prayer. 
In his life and writings St. Thomas resolutely held the principle which he 
clearly understood and consequently lived: that charity is the perfecting 
form of the whole supernatural Christian life of virtue. The fervor of his 
charity found its highest expression in his praises of the Sacrament of 
Divine Love. Peace, the fruit of charity, furnishes the theme for the third 
chapter of this section. The harmonious order of the soul of St. Thomas is 
reflected in the order and balance of his writings and exterior conduct. 

In the final part of the work it is shown how these three characteristics 
flow from his union with Christ. Christ is, for Thomas, the origin and sum 
total of all wisdom; His cross, the book of this wisdom and the hearth of 
his glowing love of God and Christ. Consequently his life in Christ fur- 
nishes the ultimate reason for his wisdom, his charity, and his peace.’ 

This volume, then, like the sanctity of Thomas itself will not have a 
popular appeal, but, being possessed of the - of his sanctity, will have a 
perennial appeal. The students of the Angelic Doctor can be grateful that 
one who has gained such pre-eminence in their ranks should have under- 
taken so successful an analysis of the interior life of their master, and are 
indebted to the translator for the readable English style. 

RecGInaLp Masterson, O.P. 
St. Rose Priory 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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a debt of gratitude to Fr. Plé, O.P., editor of La Vie Spirituelle and the 
Supplement, French Dominican reviews of spirituality, for organizing a 
study club of religious and secular priests which convenes at set intervals 
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in Paris to discuss various problems of the interior life. The proceedings of 
each seminar are collected year after year and published as separate studies. 
The present book, Religious Sisters, is the English translation of two such 
studies: Directoire des Superieures and Les Adaptations de la Vie Religieuse. 

The mere mention of the general headings of each section of the book 
will indicate the valuable material contained therein: “The Theology of 
Religious Life;” ““The Office of the Superior;” “The Knowledge Required 
by the Superior,” “The Vocation and Training of Religious,” and “Adapta- 
tions in Modern Religious Life.” In treating the theological doctrine of the 
religious life, the authors of the various chapters have succeeded in giving 
a positive orientation to the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, an 
a sound evaluation of monastic observances and liturgical practices. 

However, the greater part of the book deals with the office of superior 
and the qualities requisite for such an office. “The essential duty of a 
superior,” states Fr. Paul Marie de la Croix, O.C.D., “is to govern the so- 
ciety dependent on her, and that in such a way that this society may attain 
its twofold end, i.e., to fulfill its particular mission in the Church and to 
promote the sanctification of its members. . . . It follows that the charge of 
— must never be given to any religious—no matter what may be her 
other qualities or her fitness to command—who is only partly at home in 
her vocation and has not the deepest sense of its value... . The sense of 
the vocation of an order and of its specific spirit is even more essential and 
more necessary for a superior than is personal holiness.” 

After delineating the personal qualities which are required in a superior, 
the authors proceed to a discussion of the knowledge which is necessary 
for the proper and worthy fulfillment of the office of superior. Conse- 

uently the following topics are treated in distinct chapters: Faith and 
Theology, Psychology, Canon Law and Government in Practice. This sec- 
tion of the book serves as an admirable compendium and a guidebook for 
religious superiors of any religious institute. The two succeeding chapters 
on the discernment of vocations and the training of novices reveal that the 
authors have a great respect for the important role of psychological disposi- 
tions in the religious and spiritual life. And if they seem to be too engrossed 
with the purely natural and subjective aspect of the problem, it is because 
they appreciate the truth of the theological dictum that grace does not 
destroy, but perfects nature, and therefore the natural psychological or- 
ganism must be thoroughly understood and evaluated if the edifice of the 
religious and spiritual life 1s to be built on solid foundations. 

It is interesting to note that the present studies made their appearance in 
the original French three years before the convocation of the Roman Con- 

ress for Adaptations of the Religious Life and the ere geeren of Sponsa 
Christi. In the light of this fact, the section of the book which treats of 
adaptations in modern religious life takes on new significance. The follow- 
ing observations made by Fr. Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D., were substanti- 
ally reiterated and endorsed at the International Congress of Religious in 
Rome in November, 1950: “In spite of the fact that we live in an age in 
which there is such opposition to the perfection of the Christian life, at 
hardly any time have the religious orders been able to exercise so great a 
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power of attraction over young people who are so passionately in love with 


the absolute. Yet on the other hand we see that the putting into practice of 


the ideal they have envisaged is growing increasingly difficult for these 
young people. Moreover, new forms of the life of perfection seem to offer 
a more suitable atmosphere in which these aspirants, who are as enthusi- 
astic as they are numerous, can develop to the full. . . . Is this difficulty the 
young people have of developing in the traditional atmosphere of religious 
life due to the conflict between the nature of religious orders and the nature 
of our contemporaries, or does it come from a deep-seated opposition be- 
tween the way in which older religious interpret the spirit of the order and 
the way in which present-day souls would be capable of living it? .. . 
Since the difficulty our contemporaries have of developing spirituality in 
religious life comes neither from the nature of the religious orders nor, 
totally, from their own, we are bound to admit that this difficulty is caused 
by the opposition between the traditional framework of religious life and 
the mentality of young people. ... We can then take it that the disease 
from which religious life is suffering is that of an institutional crisis, of a 
lack of adaptation of the ever-creative ideal of the order to the claims of 
modern life, an absence of subordination of the letter to the spirit.” 

Whether or not Fr. Victor has hit upon the precise reason for the dif- 
ficulty encountered by certain modern youths in the traditional framework 
of olainn orders is a moot question. We would be inclined to qualify his 
statement, although what he says may be true of conditions in his partic- 
ular Order in France. However, when the author proceeds to the practical 
application of the principle of adaptation of religious life to modern needs, 
he is very careful to distinguish between the substantial elements of reli- 
gious life (which can never be changed) and the accidental characteristics. 
He discusses the meaning of the ideal of an order, its essential spirit, the 
relationship between the letter and the spirit of the law and the needs of 
modern souls. With great prudence he emphasizes the obligation of all re- 
ligious to obey faithfully any regulations that are in force as long as 
legitimate authority has not intervened to change them. Reform in any or- 
der or the adaptation of religious life in general must come from the superi- 
ors; any other method oa lead to disaster. 

Many of the adaptations suggested by Fr. Victor have long been in force 
in the United States, certain others would not be feasible in this country. 
Hence the reader is advised to study these points with great prudence and 
caution. 

We heartily recommend a thoughtful reading of Religious Sisters to 
superiors of both men and women religious. It seems inevitable that the 
Church will insist more and more that measures be taken for the adapta- 
tion of religious life to modern needs. Finally, we express our thanks to Fr. 
Conrad Pepler, O.P., editor of The Life of the Spirit, for making this val- 
uable study available in English. 

Jorpan Aumann, OP. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Professor E. Allison Peers of the pe negpasee J of Liverpool is widely known 
for his authoritative translations of the works of St. John of the Cross and | 
St. Theresa of Avila and he has recently completed a translation of St. | 
Theresa’s letters. He is likewise the author of Studies of the Spanish Mystics | 
and numerous popular biographies of Spanish mystics and spiritual writers. | 
Prof. Peers is currently contemplating a study of the unorthodox Spanish | 


mystical writers. 
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Father A. S. Perret, O.P., a member of the Dominican Province of Lyons, | 
pursued his theological studies in the United States and later became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Dominican Biblical Institute in Jerusalem. At pres- | 
ent he is stationed at Lyons, where he devotes himself to the spiritual care 
of the sick. He has published a small book entitled A Dieu par la souffrance | 
and is at present preparing a second work for publication, Vers la maison 
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Winifred Corrigan is a Religious of the Cenacle and is presently engaged | 
in retreat work in Toronto, Ontario. Recently some of her religious poems 
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icon and a collaborator in the American series, Ancient Christian Writers. 
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Father Walter Farrell, O.P., one of the founders and editors of Cross 
AND Crown, died suddenly on November 23, 1951. It is hoped that his 
book, Only Son, can be completed from his notes. An appreciation of his 
life and works by Father Edward L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial, will be pub- 
lished in our next number. 





